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Positions 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


reh Cor Secured 


BABCOCK | 
Hatt, New Yorx 


cert and 
MRS 
CARN Re 

634 Circle 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private Schoo! 
usic. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 
c { Carnegie Hal! | wy, Ss 
Studios 1 Steinway Hall j New York 
New York 


Mail address: Carnegie Hall 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios Nicholas Bidg., 1042 St, Nicholas 
Ave., New York Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 


St 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Management’ Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadw ay N.Y 
Vocal Studio: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 


N. Y. 


Mail Address: 





MORRILL, 
SINGING. 


at Central Park West 
New York 


LAURA E 
“ TEACHER OF 
Hotel Majestic, 7ad St., 


Phone, 2118 Columbus 





: 


kK PRESSON MILLER, 


SINGING. 
Tel. 


rEACHER OF 


826 Carnegie Hall 1350 Circle, 





MAKY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 8 West gist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae, Anna FE. Zincier, Director 

adway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
York City 


+ Bryant 


Bre 
ew 


rel 





Mr 
AND 


Mxs 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 


responsible positions 


For 
Hall, 
rel 


all particulars apply to 
154 West s7th St 


1472 


Carnegi 
Circle 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway-~Metropolitan Opera House. 


| trol 





Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


Miss Susan S 
Expe rt 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages, 


Mrs 
Positive 
Breath Con 
Perfect 
Placing 


r Central 


Henry Smock 
BO 
VOCAL 

Park West 


aE ie a 
STUDIOS 
cor, 66th St 


Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio, 337 West 85th Street 
Riverside Drive 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler 


Residence ora’ 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: ato FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





HELEN ETHEL 
| Ba git Ne |S 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 


Carnegie 
Summer term in Seattle. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH, 
Studio New 


2128 Broadway, York 


Phone, Columbus 2068, 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpuctor Neicusornoop SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Director East Sipe House Setrrtement Music 
ScHoot, 

Teacner or Viotin Ensemate, Tusory Music. 
Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


San Francisco. April 1st to October 1st 
Personal Address, Hotel Fairmont 
New York City from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSI'Y, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


1tt E. 62nd St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, Soth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 








FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, 
i44 East 62nd Street, New York, 
Telephone: 610 Plaza. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, 


New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West g2nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Seec’y poanmeortes 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brocklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. 
1274. 


Phone, Bryant 





DUDLEY BUCK 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

50 West 67th Street 
Phone, 

Course from 


° : - New York 
Columbus 8462. 


Special Summer June 1 to Sept. a. 


MIiNNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal Instruction, Lehmann 


Method. 
Hall. 


Soprano 
Address, J 


CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized of Leschetizky Method. 


Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave, (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: : 


Teacher the 


Steinway Hall 





BEKNHARD STELNBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. go28 Riverside. 





FOR 
AND 


bad St 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE, 30 


Complete musical education given to students 


highest perfection. 
CARRI, 


beginning to the 
EF. & H. 


from the 
Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON 


VOICE 


DOENHOFF, 
HELEN. PIANO 
76 East 86th St. 


ALBERT. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
127 West 126th St., New 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


Address: York. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS, 
Stvle Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 





May 23, 1918 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12ist St., N. ¥. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital a na 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Reperto 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S 72. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street od 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW 











Chicago 








YORK 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Teocper ot. | “ 


237 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anv Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


carom WILLARD "ts 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassi: [._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE iss 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, ve 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 

Special course in voice goat. FT Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils process or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompaniet” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arts Bidg.. Chicago, til, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


mm WILD iss: 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building - «+ Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


e fa 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 


Address: 
31 na oe Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - ~- - New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway N. Y. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DUFAULT 


In America Season pi7-s8 Address: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and ssth St., New York City. 








Kaabe Piane Used 





Tenor 





a. | enerene 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 
mM ment: 
Helen Levy, Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago 


; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


140 W. 69th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 3996 Columbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org 


Organist aa Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


-_ DEPT. OF MUSIC 
"FLECK == 
fy . 143 
Gustaf Holmquist 
BAS 8S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


MICHIGAN AVE 
Pers, anne 1430 Argyle 8. “en i, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York peibernesie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, & 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 


Fulton County Choral 
Soctety of 
Gloversville and Johnstown, 
New York 




















Tel. 2443 Piaza 









































Bedford 1040-R 
CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


‘PESCIA 


24 WEST 7sta ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing | Vf 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





= MURPHY a= 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


soe 


New York 





COURIER 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clabs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V SITTIG. Teacher of Pianc and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 








Ralph Cc O K 


Ror a Youve Building 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER so SINGING 
yachbarg. Va. 





pablo Abinis 


CH. LAGOURGUE ° Concert Carine 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 

616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 
J 

¢ FINNEGAN 

TENOR 
MADAME. VALERI ‘hes 

VIOLA COLE 

N te T cECAGO. ILL. 

TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
e corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
ANRAICAN 

















Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon 

not b 

—_ we, not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 

vocal ¢ 


1744 ~ nail entrance on 56th St. side 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


tn examining a student's voice 
“t Less it at fault, | alw 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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612 Fine Arts Bidg 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 
as react Broadway er 86th Street, f. ‘a City 


’ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 11. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 
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Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by C haliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Masagement; ALM A VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 











WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 





N.Y, 





Katharine . 0 FFM A N N ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paut. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. jemes Church, 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
g001 Sheridan Road, . 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Arts Buik rue Sate Sune 


HARRIET MEZZO- 
OSTER conrearro 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Rereatoms, Concert, Oratorio, Orgaa 
i705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


CORDELIA AYER PAINE 


PIANISTE 
Concert Direction: JAMES E. DEVOE, Dime Genk Bldg. 
Detroit. Mich. 


HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
Residence 





Chicago, Il 





Fine _Cileage 











$22 Fine Arts Bidg., Phone: 8361 Edgewater 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














ie successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 





MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com 
109 West fae ak Street New "York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, California. 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 














} West Mth Street. New York 








HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 
t SHEPHERD 
VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 


Soprano 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Music League of Americe 
279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














Laney ny er meee - . Amer. 2 
liplomas, Acthes of Books on Voice. 
Pat x Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


i= [@ H:A-GRANT-SINGING & 


“ H. A. Grant noted teaching gives postive 
breath control and increases oy ed "i les 3 
restored and many injured voices into @ 
artistic successes. Send for cir. of his famous 

Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. Robinson, 


musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier. 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of Natienal Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 962 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK! 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 
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Meer DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST 

Special Summer Classes, June 15 to September 1 


611 W. 127th Street, N.Y. City Telephone Morningside 7357 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1435 Seeetew, New York. 








CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Festival 


i ne  € eate il m=) 


J. WARREN Condecter — Cooch— Accompanist 
New York 350 W Sith St. 


Weller, 81 Union Arcade. 
Aveilable to Artists on Tour in Middle West 


« CASELOTTI 


OICE CULTURE 



































MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS x 


528 Biverside Brive, 8. 7. Phone. Morningside 4863 








* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
California 





Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER tarton 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


























Vv 
1425 Broadway, MN. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL siiin. 


QRATORIO-® “RECITAL-PUPILS 


400 Fine Arte Bi. 
Phone: By24 Wabash 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





we’? DILLING 


HARPIST 








Studio: g32 West 8sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 

Megt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 

REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 

SOLOIST 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address; 6) West 48th 5t., New York. Phone 507 Bryant 





HERMAN KOSSOF F 
PIANIST-TEACHER 
RELAXATION TANGHT 

400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Morningside 846 








“Te can offer good vocal or ” instrumental artists 

xceptional opportunities to appear th: hout the 
United States with Mortimer eghan. ortrayals 
of Dickens’ Characters in Costum Haun 
Vouna, Secretary, 7o West 68th Street, New York, 
Phone Columbus 7479. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Papts Resepeee Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


EMIL J. POLAK 


ist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORE PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent odio, Suite 1107 a National 
ank Bidg., Pittsburgh, P: 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4% branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganepel, Director 




















ASCHENFELDER 


eu York 


@=-Cor 


Studios 18 a1 War 7let ory 











The Breakers 
on the ocean front 
Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


offers unusual attractions during 
Spring and Summer Seasons. Lux- 
urious lobbies, spacious verandas, 


restful sun parlors and superb mu- 

sic. A palatial residence for those 

seeking rest and recreation, 
American and European Plans 


Hlustrated literature and terms mailed. 
with accommodations for 








chauffeurs. 





WELTMAN 


CONSERVATSRysI( 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Congesttege and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 


LONGY SGHOOL 


103 Hemenway Street, Bosto: 








Musical 
—" 


May 23, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which = still — built by its — 


@ Its continued use in saele institutes as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its vom saad tone 
qualities and durability $8 se 3 22 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











1854———_NEW 








BRADBURY 


YORK——1918 











@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 

















| CHAPMAN GOLD 22" 
ee eee 
Taylor HOTEL MARTINIQUE 








Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
600 Rooms The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 
400 Baths 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Conv 


facing street, southern exposure, 


NEW YORK 





ient for A ts, 
Shopping or Business 


157 Pleasant Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 


$3.00 PER DAY 

















IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances G. Weller, 981 Usion Arcade 





s REUTER 


PIANIST 


i 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 




















BN DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
Faculty of over fifty unsurpassed equipment. 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 

For Catalog address Business Manager. 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, 








Detroit, Mich. 





DOUGLAS POWELL 


ioclal baserteine,  bosdicer’ Monash es Opera 
eci rng t et tan 
N.Y. Ph 


House Bldg. ~ ho Recadver, 3 one: B 
sar. Lg A. o , and many others 
inent in the A oan ” Concert worlds. 








PIETRO x YON|> 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 
will make his first American transcontinental tour 


for recitals and dedications of new organs from 
June 1 to September 30. 


Booking now open 
A. LAUPER, Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 





MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel, 8268 Schuyler 51 W. 76th St... N. Y. 
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ANN ARBOR’S SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
Albert A. Stanley, Conductor for Twenty-five 


Years, Presented with Silver Plaque and 
Laurel Wreath 


Dr. 


Claudia Muzio and Hipolito Lazaro Triumph—Bonnet’s 
Magnificent Organ Playing 


Frederick Stock and His Chicago Orchestra in Superb 
Form—The Children’s Concert — Theodore 
Harrison Pupils Successful as Soloists— 

A Remarkable “Carmen” 


Ann Arbor’s twenty-fifth festival has become history. 
A program replete with interesting musical numbers pro- 
vided by the combined efforts of opera stars, oratorio 
singers, pianists, organists, choruses and orchestra, under 
the leadership of Dr. Albert A. Stanley 
and Frederick Stock, enthused music lov- 
ers, critics and managers from all parts 
of the country. 

The occasion this year was of particular 
significance from several points of view. 
It marked the quarter century milestone 
of an institution recognized throughout 
the country as an event which has had a 
tremendous influence in the development 
of music. During all these years Dr. 
Stanley has been the musical director, 
and for a period of thirty years at the 
head of the music department of the Uni- 
versity, a fact which was fittingly recog- 
nized. The perilous times through which 
we are passing were also recognized by the 
inclusion of patriotic music in every pro- 
gram. 

The traditional eleventh hour change in 
program was necessary. Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, the distinguished baritone who was 
to appear at the opening concert, could 
not be present on account of an attack of 
appendicitis, 

Arrangements were made for Hipolito 
Lazaro to fill his place. Ann Arbor’s fes- 
tival patrons were not disappointed. for 
Lazaro more than fulfilled their highest 
expectations, and won an ovation such as 
has been accorded to but few stars. 


First Concert 


At the opening concert, as usual, Hill 
Auditorium was packed to the doors, and 
when Frederick Stock led the Choral 
Union, audience and orchestra in a rous- 
ing rendition of “America,” with 5,000 
people on their feet, the festival began 
with such patriotic enthusiasm as has sel- 
dom been witnessed. Under “Old Glory,” 
draped from the ceiling, was a service flag 
of fifty-two stars representing the young 
men from the Choral Union who are now 
in the service. 

When quiet was resumed, Mr. Stock 
led the orchestra in a splendid rendition 
of Beethoven’s “Lenore” overture. When 
the applause had ended Lazaro stepped 
onto the stage, and rounds of applause 
greeted him, to which he could only smile 
and wave his hands. He offered Meyer- 
beer’s “O Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine,” 
in a fitting and worthy manner, and dem- 
onstrated absolute control of a most beau- 
tiful voice. After being recalled time and 


Lazaro again occupied the center of attraction and 
rendered “Spirito Gentil,” from “La Favorita,” by Doni- 
zetti, and was received with even greater enthusiasm than 
before, if that could be possible. The applause did not 
cease until he had bowed many times, and at last he had 
to respond with Massenet’s “Il Sogno,” from “Manon.” 
That he was as delighted as the audience was evident 
from his open and boyish reception of the success ac- 
corded him. 

Mr. Stock again delighted the audience with Debussy’s 
“The Afternoon of a Faun,” following which Lazaro of- 
fered his third number, “Cielo e Mar,” from “La Gio- 
conda,” by Ponchielli. In spite of the fact that the pro- 
gram had already been long, Lazaro’s newly won friends 
persisted in recalling him many times as before, and 
when Mr. Stock led the orchestra in “La Donna e Mo- 
bile,” from “Rigoletto,” enthusiastic applause burst forth 
and it was impossible to begin until the audience had had 
time to express their satisfaction, and then he had to repeat 
it. Lazaro proved conclusively his future as a festival 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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C. MORTIMER WISKE, 


LINDSBORG, KANS., HOLDS 
ANNUAL “MESSIAH” FESTIVAL 


Week Opens Brilliantly with Program by Olive 
Fremstad and Closes with Equally Successful 
Recital by Lucy Gates 


Myrtle Thornberg, Nevada van der Veer, Reed Miller 
and Frederick Wheeler Give Complete Satisfac- 
tion as “Messiah” Soloists and Score 
in Individual Recitals 


Excellent Work by the Orchestra and Chorus, Under 
Prof. Hagbard Brase 

The thirty-seventh annual “Messiah” Festival at Linds 
borg, Kan., was opened by Olive Fremstad, who ap 
peared in recital in the College Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon, May 5. This was Mme. Fremstad's first ap 
pearance in Lindsborg. Owing to the 
threatening weather, the audience was 
not as large as it should have been, but 
what it lacked in size it made up in en 
thusiasm. 

Mme. Fremstad, known hitherto al 
most exclusively by the reputation she has 
gained on the operatic stage, showed in 
the recital that she appears to as good 
advantage in concert as she does in opera 
Even in her first group of classic Italian 
songs—songs which generally appeal only 
to the educated musician—the artist, by 
her wonderful interpretative ability, held 
the breathless attention of her audienc: 
The fervor with which Mme. Fremstad 
interpreted her program and the spirit in 
which she threw her whole heart and soul 
into the reading of her songs showed 
clearly that not only is she the possessor 
of a voice with which she can perform 
the most difficult technical feats, but she 
has a dramatic ability almost unequaled. 
She has the power to carry her audience 
from one extreme of human emotion to 
the other; from the warlike spirit of 
“Chevauches Cosaque,” by Fourdrain, 
where one almost hears the clash of arms, 
to the spirit of peace that pervades the 
beautiful little song, “The Sleep That 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” by Carpenter, 
Mme, Fremstad held. complete sway over 
the feelings of her audience. The rollick 
ing spirit of a country youth in “Janta 
a Ja,” a Swedish folksong, which she sanz 
as an encore, was as much a part of the 
singer as the dashing abandon of a Car 
men in “My Love Is a Muleteer,” by No 
gero. Seldom, if ever, has a recital been 
given. in Lindsborg by an artist who com- 
bines on the concert stage a most wonder 
ful voice whose lower register has the ful! 
tone of cello and whose upper tones are 
like those of a flute in their clear, bell 
like quality. 

“The Messiah” 


Handel’s great oratorio, “The Messiah,” 
was rendered at Lindsborg for the one 
hundredth time Sunday evening, May 5 
Never before has “The Messiah” been 
sung as it was at this concert. Those who 
have heard the chorus annually for years 
say that this rendition surpassed all pre 
vious ones. Such precision in attack, 
such brilliancy of tone, such intensity and 
fervor in the rendition, will make this 
performance one to be long remembered 


Concert 


time again, he responded with an encore, 
in the history of Lindsborg’s festival 

The Lindsborg chorus possesses a splen 
did quality of tone. Other choruses may 
surpass thig one in brilliancy of execu 
tion or in the rendering of passages of fig 
uration, but none in the intensity and fer 
vor which characterize the organization 


“Che Gelida Manina,” from “la Bohéme,” The distinguished conductor who has placed New Jersey on the map musically, Through 
with piano accompaniment by Mrs. George his influence a number of cities have come to enjoy their own annual festivals during the 
R. Rhead. of the piano faculty of the last few years. For example, Newark has just witnessed its fourth annual event. Dur 

. ° . I ~ y ing the last quarter of a century Mr. Wiske has conducted and controlled _the 
School of Music. His success was as- Paterson festivals. As an organizer and conductor, he is well known internationally. This 
sured. In the words of an enthusiastic season eg io gg Newark a czepheny epee onus of pan mameaes wales 
® “ - « . ° received the instantaneous approbation of the public and press for its artistic wor 
admirer, “He came, we heard and saw, at the last festival Mr. Wiske has been offered the conductorship of two well known 


and he conquered.” fall festival, but he has 
Frederick Stock then led his band in a 
beautifully interpreted rendition of the 
“Scheherazade” suite, by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. His delineation of the music pictures 
and scenes was clear and concise and showed the wonderful 
musicianship of the orchestra in a superb manner. 
Matzenauer, a favorite of many years standing at Ann 
Arbor, with Frank La Forge, accompanist, then contrib- 
uted a group of songs which won her much applause. 
She has appeared successively for three festivals and the 
audience consider her a fixture, and showed by their enthu- 
siastic reception their delight at hearing her in this ca- 
pacity. After her songs she responded with several en- 
cores, and finally after insistent demands, Dr. Stanley 
stepped to the front of the platform and announced that 
while the French national air, “The Marseillaise,” should 
not properly be offered as an encore, Mme. Matzenauer 
would sing it for them as a part of the regular program. 
Wild applause greeted the announcement, and 5,000 per- 
sons rose to their feet for the second time during the eve- 
ning and stood while the great prima donna sung the 
wonderful air. With the orchestra, Frederick Stock and 
Dr. Stanley standing just back of her, the scene was very 
impressive, and all were lost in deep patriotic emotion. 


musical organizations, as well as that of an annual 
decided to devote his entire energy in the future to his home town, Newark, 
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spring and 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATORY BILL 
TO BE GENERALLY SUPPORTED 


Measure to Come Before Congress Educational Com- 
mittee on June 17—Many Musicians and Music 
Lovers to Journey to National Capital 


The bill for a National Conservatory of Music will come 
up for a preliminary hearing and discussion before the 
Congressional Committee on Education, at Washington, on 
June 17. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this measure is 
of vital importance to the entire musical and artistic 
fraternity of America and also to our public at large. The 
widespread sympathy with which the proposed bill is re- 
garded is evident from the number of persons who have 
pledged themselves to go to Washington to aid in the 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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The combination of old and young voices, 
for in cases as many as three generations 
of the same family sing in the chorus, 
give it that depth and balance necessary 
for the rendition of Handel's great work. 

The quartet who sang “The Messiah” are all well known 
soloists in America’s musical world. To give more than 
usual prominence to this, the one hundredth, rendition of 
“The Messiah,” a special effort was made to secure the 
best oratorio artists the country could offer. In this, the 
management of the festival was fortunate in securing the 
services of Myrtle Thornberg, soprano; Nevada van der 
Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frederick 
Wheeler, bass. This quartet gave complete satisfaction 
The singing of the tenor, Mr. Miller, and that of Mme 
van der Veer especially pleased Lindsbore audiences 

It is only through the untiring efforts of the conductor 
of the Bethany Oratorio Society that this, an amateur or- 
ganization, has gained the finish that so far surpasses most 
organizations of its kind. Prof. Hagbard Brase, dean of 
the conservatory of Bethany College and conductor of 
the chorus, is a musician of the old school. Trained in 
the best conservatories of Europe, he possesses a knowl- 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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l was in the early morning of June 15, 1908, or almost 
| te ears avo. that | returned the key of my Berlin 
spartment to the proprietor and, boarding a train for 
Hrench frontier, left the city which had been my 

ne jor seven years. | knew that I was not going on 
perimental trip or merely making a change for 

tion. or that a few months of vacationing in the 
countric would make me return to that place 


ch | had called “home,” and be glad to be back again 
knew that it meant a farewell to Berlin ever after 
and wssibly to all Germany 
Ihe political situation of Germany did not occupy nor 


» matter of fact, interest me, nor had | any com 


with the orderliness and regulation of civilian life 

the Prussian capital Yet it was this which was the 
iting poison to my nature—this 
lerliness erywhere, those Ger 
" cit which resembled each 
er as a pair of military hair- 
hes. and that eternal system, sys 


em. system, under which I felt my 
ture rebelling until the combat it 


! vas all that occupied me In 
hort. | was unhappy to see every- 
vhere methodical adjustment, metri 
i} and symmetrical arrangements of 
erybody and everything, yet no 
here imagination; and, therefore 


| felt that this machine made life 
no longer bearable. Berlin had 
ckened me art was dead and I 
in! the people loathsome in their 
animalit in their gluttony, which 
as carried on with “German thor 


oughne from their boards to mu- 


tself 

Why.” I argued, “should every 

‘ iving their own concerts, have 
to play three concertos with orches 
ira Are we artists or athletes? Is 

e fine line, the delicacy, always to 
e branded as ‘perfume,’ ‘affectation’ 
ind ‘superficiality,’ and only brutal 5 
quantity to be bowed to? On the 
other hand, why have concerts to 
begin at 7:30 (in some German 
cities they began at 7 p. m.) when 
the people go to cafés afterward and 

ay out the greater part of the 
night?” 

The dinner parties were not to my E 
liking either, for no matter how rich- 
ly one entertained one’s guests, and 
they left after midnight, they steered 
traight for the lighted café at the 
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corner and had to have a final beer 
to keep all the rest down,” as they 
argued it. The painting of northern 
Germany | found stupid to boredom 
ind the musicians without person 
ality While | argued that German 
cience had developed the natural 
expression of the logical Germanic 
br im and the older composers had 
given music which combined the vir 
tues of the mind with the swaying 
depths of the heart, the newer 
riters had little or nothing to say. 
The tormulae of musical science had 
vecome so thoroughly the control of 
any German musician, academically 
trained, that to write a symphony §& 


was very much like putting the meat 
and vegetables in the pot and fixing 
i slow or fast fire for just so long 

and the stew would be ready 

1 am in no way trying to belittle 
a technical command and an equip 
ment in music which is so masterly 
as to be practically unparalleled and 
to which must be added the phenom- 
enon that it is so widespread and of 
almost uniform excellence. Decid- 
edly, this training and thoroughness 
are exemplary and laudable, and 
hould in a measure, be emulated by 
other nations. Yet what I contend is that the methods 
which perfected it all put the machinery of system above 
the value of spontaneity, individual expression, poetry, art 
and that individuality and inspiration had long since died 


Berlin's Dead Art Soul 


The music of Richard Strauss, which I heard applauded 
night after night, meant to me nothing but vulgarity in 
the first place, with much banality and some daring, 
brazenness and “parvenuism” closely following. Rarely, 
indeed very rarely, a moment of beauty, and even at its 
best a music so suggestive of myriads of familiar faces, 
both sacred and profane, that it was rather a distracting 
pleasure at its best. The German language was the lan- 
guage in which I felt, thought, spoke and wrote; I lived 
the German life there, and yet as an artist I could have 
nothing in common with German art and artists, though 
I associated with them on terms’ of intimacy and worked 
assiduously to make their viewpoint the plane on which 
my life’s basis must henceforth be laid. I was but twenty- 
six, and I could not very. well argue my ideas with Ger- 
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: CLAUDE DEBUSSY AS I 
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By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


ourter Company 


mans, for I did not delude myself with the belief that | 
was right in opposition to an “art” which an entire nation 
upheld, I had some friends among Hungarian and Polish 
painters and writers, and there I found my greatest sym- 
pathy , 

My unhappiness grew to such dimensions that it finally 
became imperative that | change my surroundings, and, 
be | right or wrong, | must seek some place on the map 
where | could find people and thoughts that are congenial 
to my temperament. Thus I arrived at my decision to 
leave Bertin forever, and, without knowing any one in 
France nor with a single letter of introduction, I set out 
for Paris, merely to see if I could find a living art and 
not a dead formality there. In the years which have in- 
tervened I have not only never once set foot in Berlin 
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CLAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY. 


This unusual photograph, showing the fine profile of the late composer, bears the dedication in Debussy’s 
peculiarly cramped handwriting: “A Arthur Hartmann—son ami, Claude Debussy. 
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ayain, but have never, even for a fleeting second, re- 
gretted my decision or wished myself back there. Not 
that I have found the supreme happiness or art ideal 
which I sought and still seek, but because I found free- 
dom, congetiality and inspiration which I believed long 
since dead. 


Doubts and Fears 


I may be forgiven this long preamble about myself 
if I say that introspectively and restrospectively facing the 
full grief which the death of my friend Claude Debussy 
has brought into my life, it was perhaps these points, 
possibly these defects in my character which, unconsciously, 
must have formed the magnet which drew me to him, 
and which must have been akin to his sensitive nature. 
For ours was. an understanding which dispensed with 
explanations and which needed no analytical dissections or 
dissertations. Debussy was a man to whom the formali- 
ties and superficialities of life meant nothing, and who 
had eliminated everything but the essentials. For this, 
some of his acts would scarcely be found to be correct 
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from the viewpoint of the social leaders, and his music 
of little meaning to the conventional and academically 
trained musician, steeped in traditions and theories. | 
had no desire to hear more of Saint-Saéns’ insipid ideas 
elaborated under German workmanship and | was not 
familiar with Russian music, excepting the things of 
Tschaikowsky, which in the majority of cases I abomi- 
nated as being but weakly Russian in element and badly 
German in structure. As for Debussy, even his name 
was unknown to me. Doubtless he had been played in 
Germany, but I had never heard a note of his music. Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” I had heard in Budapest many years 
»reviously, and while 1 thought its realism gorgeous and 
its instrumentation clever and sparkling, I preferred the 
piquancies of Chabrier and occasional touches of geni- 
ality in Lalo. The evanescent per- 
, fume of some of Fauré’s songs and 
chamber music works were agreeable 
tid-bits, yet the harmonic scheme 
—  scarccly appeared to me to be so 
novel as to cause any serious 
changes. The operas of Massenet | 
- enjoyed after an excellent dinner 
= and in good company, and, with the 
exception of Verdi, I had scarcely 
any admiration for the Italians. 

Decidedly not an enviable condi- 
tion of mind to be in, and my only 
consolation was the “Faust” sym- 
phony of Liszt, which I played 
throngh at least twice weekly. The 
=  lachrymose melodies, coupled with 
= mystic acidity of harmonies and re- 
= ligious passionateness, of Franck’s 
music were of course highly estim- 
able, admirable and of exalted mean- 
ing; yet even here the fetters of 
Germanic structure had not been sev- 
ered, for if Franck’s harmonic 
scheme was more daring than other 
French (or rather Belgian) compo- 
sers, and he did much with the idea 
of developing the cyclic form, or, in 
other words, the metamorphosis of a 
single theme, we must none the less 
find the origin of this idea in Wag- 
ner, Still | was dreaming of a music 
shy, lovely, frail and of transparent 
purity; of a music which | had not 
yet heard; which would be clairvoy- 
ant, fleeting and supersensitive, yet 
which in the spirit of reincarnation 
would reveal glimpses of the eternal 
heauties of life’s most poignantly 
poetized moods, and which might 
vaguely suggest the source of its be- 
ing in the very roots of classical 
splendor. 

And one evening in Paris I at- 
tended the performance of “Pelléas 
and Mélisande.” I went with a 
friend—an American composer who 
had studied in Germany. It is ut- 
3 terly useless and impossible for me 
to even attempt a description of my 
feelings; and of my transport at 
having at last realized that for which 
I had yearned, that which in exalted 
moments tormented me with a fleet- 
ing vision and with a prescient ex- 
pectancy. When the full contempla- 
tion of beauty clutched my heart 
with a painful ecstasy which was 
akin to the sorrow of contemplation 
z of a great grief, and I murmured 
Lf humbly, “Great God, how lovely!” 
= my friend’s retort, “It would be 
great if Strauss orchestrated it,” 
stabbed me as acutely as if the blade 
had entered my heart. 


The Meeting with Debussy 


Then I left for Brittany and spent 
months in inward questioning and 
in vacant staring at that sea at which 
Tristan, in his banishment to the isle directly facing my 
chalet, must have long gazed. One day I wrote Debussy’s 
publisher to send me any and everything which Debussy 
may have written for the violin. Receiving the reply that 
as yet Debussy had created nothing for my instrument, ! 
wrote Debussy himself, meekly imploring him to permit 
me to see some of his violin compositions. To my amaze- 
ment and delight, [ received a reply from him which, alas, 
confirmed his publisher’s report. Thereupon I secured 
several of his songs and immediately saw the possibilities 
of transcribing his exquisite “Il pleure dans mon coeur.” 
True to my instincts and convictions, I set to work to 
transcribe this for the violin, changing where I deemed 
it necessary. With the coming of the fall, I was due 
for an American tour, and again took the liberty of writ- 
ing Debussy that I would be in Paris at a certain date 
for one day prior to sailing. To my delight, he imme- 
diately answered, saying it would give him pleasure to 
have me call at 11 in the morning. I was duly shown 
into a room which was decorated with choice Japanese 
and Chinese vases, wood carvings, draperies, instruments 
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AT THE SEASHORE, 


in August, tg911, on the 
resort. 


DEBUSSY 
These snapshots were made 
Houlgate, a famous French bathin 


MUSICAL COURIER 


beach at 
The upper one shows 


Debussy with his little daughter, Claude, known by all her friends 


as “Chouchou,” 
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and so forth, and was allowed many minutes in which 
to examine my surroundings. 

While thus absorbed, 1 suddenly heard a door opened, 
and, turning, saw Claude Debussy looking at me. His 
eyes were strange, and more especially the formation of 
his head. 1 bowed low, and he in no manner returned 
my greeting, but quizzically gazed at me. Yet | felt his 
neryous and sensitive personality to be keenly sympathetic 
to my nature. The silence seemed to me interminable, 
and finally the uniqueness of this meeting struck my funny 
side so that impulsively I blurted in French, “Well, hen, 
doesn’t one say ‘How do you do?’” and I laughed. mil- 
ingly he answered, “Exactly! How do you do!”  Amus- 
edly I continued, “1 believe that you are Maitre Debussy,” 
to which he answered rather vehemently, “That, my dear 
sir, is indisputable”; and continuing in his rather hesi- 
tating, timorous and almost petulant manner, he added, 
“And as I know that I am Claude Debussy, so do | know 
that you are Monsieur Arthur Hartmann.” He had not 
yet moved, nor did he offer to shake hands, but puffed 
his cigarette violently, while with half closed eyes he 
studied me whimsically. 

Highly amused, I said, “And so you are- he who created 
‘Pelleas’?” “Sir,” he retorted, “it is so. I did it—-and all 
alone.” “Bravo!” I ejaculated, “and I for one thank you, 
for to me you are the greatest artist since Wagner.” 

He silently lit a new cigarette from the stub of his old 
one, but never thought of offering me one. Yet what did 
it matter? I was in the room with Debussy, and what is 
more, I felt that he liked me; and as for myself, I knew 
that I loved him! So I said quietly, “I see that you do not 
object to smoking?” “Oh, in that,” he replied with char- 
acteristic mock precision, “my dear sir, you are perfectly 
right. I do not mind it in the least.” Whereupon | lit 
one of my own cigarettes, and he laughed outright. “And 
now,” he said, “show me your transcription.” Looking into 
his eyes for a moment before unlocking my violin case, I 
exclaimed, “What a pity you’re not dead, for then I could 
publish my transcription just as it is! But now I have 
to show it you and you'll not like it. Indeed no, for I 
have changed some of your things. For instance, at one 
place I introduce a G sharp major chord against your E 
major, and you doubtless know that these tonalities are not 
very affectionately related. But really, I could not do 
otherwise, for the violin is such a confoundedly exacting 
animal, and as long as I stick to her I want to do the best 
by her that I can!” 

Debussy’s answer was illuminating. “Monsieur,” he said, 
“IT do not know you and I have never heard you play, but 
I have a peculiar feeling that your ideas will not displease 
me. Kindly play it for me.” Timorously I started, while 
he placed himself at the piano. We played it through with- 
out a stop, and when I got to the end his only comment 
was a short “Once more.” Thus I continued five times, 
and then stared at him, my heart in my mouth. Silently 
he held out his hand. “My friend, it is excellent. I pre- 
fer it now to my song and I shall see that it is printed. 
There is only one point, if you will permit me to comment 
on it. You have here kept my ideas in the piano part and 
put your own into the violin. Permit me to change this so 
that you become the piano and I the violin, and we will 
thus be more,” and he finished the sentence by intertwining 
his fingers, meaning to indicate a still greater union. 

I was in the twentieth heaven of happiness, and stay- 
ing for a few more minutes smoked several cigarettes, 
being particularly careful to put the burnt matches in one 
kind of Japanese vase while I deposited the cigarette ashes 
in another—just as he was doing. Our conversation was 
limited to detached sentences and monosyllabic comments. 
Rising to go, I suddenly commented on the curious coinci- 
dence of two men facing each other, completely attired in 
blue! The shirts, collars, neckties, the suits, and even the 
hose, and I said, “Funny that my family could never under- 
stand that everything about and around me is blue, even 
to my stationery,” to which he replied, “Ah, ca! Families 
are prone to be the ones with whom one is the least at 
home.” Asking which hotel I had stopped at for the day, 
he bade me farewell cordially and wished me a safe jour- 
ney. Later in the afternoon I was overjoyed with the sur- 
prise of having the bell boy deliver an inscribed photograph 
of Debussy, a thing I would not have ventured to have re- 
quested. When I called on the. publisher and, introducing 
myself, recounted my day’s experiences, he was so amazed 
that, calling his wife, he made me repeat my story, con- 


“And he was nice to you and 
Yes, Debussy was a little 


stantly interrupting me with, 
received you thus? Amazing!” 
different from other people 


Sidelights on Debussy 


Returning to Paris about eighteen months later, I mar- 
ried and for a time lived in the same “square” where De- 
bussy had a villa. A few weeks later I left a note for him 
and said that if he had time, I should like to see him again. 
The answer was very cordial and said that any time I felt 
like jumping across, it would give him pleasure to shake 
my hand. And now that he is gone, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful thing I can say of him is that of the countless visits 
I made him, whether in the forenoon, lunch hour, after- 
noon or evening, whether he was working or had visitors, 
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he’ received me immediately. Many times | came to his 
room when he was working, and | almost had the feeling 
as if some spirit were doing it for him, for his desk—a 
huge, long flat table—was always in perfect order and | 
never saw an ink spot on the blotter. There were never 
any manuscripts around, nor any on the piano. Once | 
found him with a pile of closely written blue papers, and 
having waited for him to stop a moment, I ventured to in- 
quwire whether he was translating the Bible or Baedecker's 
Guide. “That, my friend,” he answered, “is ws libretto | 
am preparing for my opera after Poe's ‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher.’ And when | finish it, | shall write an- 
other on Poe's ‘The Devil in the Belfry.’” It will be 
interesting to know whether he ever achieved these plans 

Knowing that he had spent several years in Rome, | 
once asked him if he spoke Italian well, to which he re 
plied like a characteristic Parisian, “My friend, after strug- 
gling with books to ascertain how to purchase pens and 
ink in Italian, | found that the clerk spoke so much better 
French than | ever could Italian that I never made another 
eflort to learn a single word.” 

Wagner he had seen but once, but the impression he 
gained was a frightful one. “His eyes,” he shrieked, “were 
terrible. Ouf! they were frightful! But Liszt, ah, that 
was different. He was goodness itself.” 

Thus I had visited him many months, and indeed, when 
the dark spells would come over me, I would drop in on 
him and while away an entire morning, chatting on 
everything but music. I had met his wife and his little 
daughter Claude, whom we all called Chouchou, yet it 
never occurred to me to ask him to visit us 

One morning I found him in his garden with his little 
girl and a trowel in his hands. Suddenly the gate bell 
rang and ere | was aware ot what was happening, he had 
seized me by the neck and dragged me with himself be 
hind a bush. Peering forth te see who it was, while we 
heard the servant calmly ‘saying, “Monsieur is not at 
home,” he winked to me and we emerged. We were 
speaking of religion and I had said that instead of going 
to « church to hear a man tell me things of which he knew 
nothing, 1 preferred a long wa'k in the woods and then 
to play Liszt's “Faust” symphony. I was rather eager to 
see how he regarded this work, and to my great joy he 
answered, “My friend, if there are certain people who 
permit themselves to judge and proclaim things of which 
they know nothing, it is no reason why we should follow 
the herds. And as for the ‘Faust’ of Liszt, it is one of 
the few works which stand entirely removed from any 
possible criticism.” And digging in the earth, he found a 
worm and was abovt to cut it in two when pausing an 
instant he said, “Chouchou, ask l’Oncle Arthur if he should 
let this worm live,” and I murmured indifferently, “Why 
not! There are so many more miserables who breathe and 
crawl! As for me, the contemplation of a single tree is 
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4 LETTER FROM DEBUSSY 
The translation explains t 


This was sent by messenger to Mr, Hartmann. 


Dear Frienp—You are a very. great artist. 
In any case, I did not wish either to accompany them or to 


I preferred to keep within myself the strong remembrance 0 


M. Arthur Hartmann, 5 Villa Victor Hugo. 


I do not know if the persons who heard you yesterday evening 
hear them congratulate 
f your art which, 


TO HARTMANN. 

he circumstances under which it was written ' 

June 3, 1910 

had that impression? 

“all the tongues 

transcends aii music 

and in friendship, 
CLAUDE 


you in 
for the moment, 
Thanks, your 


Dewvssy. 
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dearer than all of mankind,” to which he silently held out 
his hand, 
Suddenly, one afternoon, his servant brought me a note 
‘Dear friend; Will you be ‘at home’ this afternoon? 
If yes, | would have great pleasure in coming to see you, 
Afiectionately your friend, Claude Debussy.” A few min- 
utes later, he with Madame Debussy and Chouchou called. 
Hie came in timidly and glancing around hastily said, “We 
are quite alone?” “Quite,” | said, “except for my wife.” 
Then we will leave the ladies to get acquainted. Where 
is your room?” By this time he was half way in my 
apartment and preceded me to my rocm. Ensconcing him- 
self in my chair at the desk, he examined my pens, ink- 
and papers; then the pictures on the walls and my 
Presently drawing a sheet of paper from ‘the 
drawer of my desk and smoking silently, he looked at me 
and said, “Bien, oui ¢’est comm’ cela” and his eyes winked 
humorously. To which I retored, “Oui, ¢’est certain que 
c'est comm’ ca,” and he made a dot on the paper. After 
a long pause, he repeated “Oui, c'est certain que c'est 
comm’ ga,” to which I replied “Ah, ca, c'est in- 
discutable! C’est certainement comm’ ca,” and he made 
another dot. Presently | bethought me of a set of six 
silver vest buttons which I had collected with 
great difficulty on a recent concert tour of Norway. They 
were extremely old and | had begged these heirlooms from 


stand 


Looks 


antique 
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different individuals in‘ Norway, some coming from the 
most obscure coast towns, some from the far North- 
from Tromsoe. | had collected these in hopes of getting 
a set together and then present them to Debussy. I handed 
them .to him and gave him the story of their rarity and 
the difheulties | had had in getting finally six that would 
match, Silently he took the set and put it into his pocket 
without a word, and rising suddenly rang for the maid. 
On her appearance, he peremptorily stretched forth his 
hand and commanded “Du thée!” 


Debussy and the Pebble 


Returning to the ladies, we all had tea together and 
presently my wife inquiring whether | had given Debussy 
the buttons, proceeded to recount to Madame Debussy all 
the difficulties that had to be overcome in order to get 
different individuals to part with them. Debussy produced 
the set, without any comment, and his wife immediately 
rhapsodized over the unusual carving, their oddity, the 
almost undetectable evenness in the pattern, and so on. 
When taking his departure, Debussy suddenly said to me, 
“My dear friend, you have something in this apartment 
which I should very much like to have.” With a mock 
curtsey I said, “Ah, at last—doubtless you wish my auto 
graph,” to which he whistled and shook his finger at me. 
“Or perhaps my photograph with autograph?” Again the 
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AN UNIQUE DEBUSSY MANUSCRIPT. : 
The first page of Debussy’s own transcription for violin and piano of his “Minstrels,” one of his best known works for piano, In 


Debussy's handwriting on the cover page of 


the manuscript is the quaint inscription: “Minstrels—transcription for piano and 
January 17, 1914," and the composer's signature. 


artmann. 


May 23, 1918 
same sort of reply. “Let me see,” I said reflectively, “the 
set of Poe? Or the picture of Lafcadio Hearne?” Seizing 
me by my arm and dragging me back into my room, he 
advanced his arm rigidly and pointing to a queerly shaped 
pebple on my desk, exclaimed “Ca!” It was a little pebble 
which an octogenarian in Norway had given me, and 
which he had picked up on his bridal tour, a half century 
ago, on the Mountain of Black Ice, in Norway. Laughingly 
! tuld Debussy that he was more than welcome to it, and 
his effnsions and joy over it were simply incredible, while 
| inwardly regretted the unique vest buttons. I may add 
that, ever after, the curious pebble kept its place on his 
writing table alongside of almost priceless Chinese and 
Japanese oddities, 

Debussy’s sense of humor was as keen as it was delicate. 
Once commenting on different French composers, I had 
remarked that Vincent d’Indy’s religious fanaticism coupled 
with mediaeval learning made of him quite a figure of, 
let us say, the fourteenth century; to which his brief 
comment was,—“Oui, en bois!” Again, writing him that 
I had just made a violin transcription of one of his piano 
preludes, “The Girl with the Flaxen Hair,” and should 
like to show it him, he answered, “Je demande 4 entendre 
‘la fille aux cheveux de lin’ jouer du violon, car je ne 
doute pas qu'elle n’ai un considérable talent!” Under date 
of August 3, 1910, he writes me, “Cher ami, Merci pour 
les renseignments ‘violonistiques’—cela n’est pas tombé 
dans l’oreille d'un ours! Il est dommage que J. S. Bach 
soit définitivement mort, sans cela il vous aurait remércier 
d’avoir pris la défense de sa ‘Chaconne’ contre les interpre- 
tations de quelques grands maitres du violon!!! Vous 
étes décidement un homme rare puisque vous trouvez le 
moyen d’étra un grand virtuose en méme temps qu’un 
artiste délicat et compréhensif! I] parait que nous dinons 
ensemble demain soir au ‘Majestic’ Je vais im- 
médiatement me faire couper la barbe pour avoir I’air 
Americaine. . . .” 

Debussy on the War 


I could quote from scores of letters, but they would 
only speak of deep affection and the assurance of an unal- 
terable friendship. Some there are regarding a possible 
Debussy tour of America, and always he stipulated as 
one of the conditions, that “my friend Arthur Hartmann 
goes with me and appears in each concert with me, 
playing my ‘Poem’ for violin and orchestra.” The 
poem was begun (I have part of it written in a book of 
autographs), but alas, it was never completed.  In- 
stead, I shall quote a part of the last letter | had from 
him, and which, to make sure that it reach me, he both 
registered and sent “express.” It consists of four very 
large pages and written in that minute script of his, 
searcely legible. When we remember that it was a 
moribund writing, and mention that a simple tea at De- 
bussy’s was as lavish as most dinners, while a dinner at 
his house was nothing short of sumptuous, his allusions 
to the repasts we had had together seem ali the more 
touching, I well recall a bizarre dinner at his house 
when everything was in red, from the tablecloth and 
napkins to the champagne. (Mind, you, red cham- 
pagne, if you please, and not sparkling Burgundy!) 
The last time I saw him was on his birthday, August 22, 
1914, when I took him a few blue cornflowers and teas- 
ingly asked him how he was relishing his plate of len- 
tils or macaroni at noon, , . . Dukas, the composer, 
was there, and I well recall Debussy’s characteristic 
comments about the Germans. and their music “Ouf,” 
he said with disgust, “those people drink whether they 
are thirsty or not! Everything with them is ‘en gros.’ 
A theme must be long, regardless of its contents or 
value; the longer the better. Then another intermina- 
ble episode and then another endless theme. Then, 
after sixteen quarts of beer, they begin a development so” 
long, so long, that there is scarcely room in this house 
to hold it. Take, for instance, the symphonies of Mah- 
ler (which he, of course, pronounced Mal-air), with its 
thousand voices and whips, submarines and whatnot. 
Rigi: Or Monsieur Strauss, who is clever in that he 
knows how to write nothingness itself. Well, my 
friend, with it all, their noise does not sound any louder 
than the finale to Beethoven’s ‘Fifth,’ produced by a 
small orchestra with but the addition of a contra-fag- 
got!” 

In answer to my apprehension that the Germans 
might pass Namur and head for Paris, he whistled and 
winked several times, and, as I insistently reiterated 
that this might become a possibility, he put his hand 
over his heart and solemnly said, “My friend, I assure 
you on my word of honor that the Germans will never 
come to Paris Do you believe it now?” And, offering 
him my hand, I told him that I believed him fully, to 
which he blurted in fury, while his eyes bulged almost 
out of their sockets, “Besides, let them come and you 
will see something that you overlooked in your reckon- 
ing, for do not forget, dear friend, that every concierge 
woman in Paris would go out and fight them with knives 
and forks. Do you hear me—with knives and forks, 
thus, piff pouff, one in each eye. Voyons, you forget 
what the women of France are, my dear friend.” And 
now for his letter. 

Opening with “Le motif principal de cette lettre 
devrait etre—-Je suis coupable,” he speaks of his illness, 
which has lasted since December, 1915, “et ce n’est pas 
fini.” Naturellement cette maladie est arrivée aprés une 
période de bon travail. Ah! mon pauvre vieux, j’en ai 
pleuré! Ajoutez a toutes ces horreurs, quatre mois de 
piquers de morphine, que font de vous quelque chose 
comme un cadavre ambulant et supprime toute espece 
de volonté. Quant on veut aller a droite, on va a 
gauche, et autre imbécilitées du méme genre. Enfin, si 
je vous faisias le recit detaillé de mes miséres yous vous 
mettriez a pleurer, et Madame Hartmann vous croirait 
dévenu fou—J’aurais travaillé comme tout une planta- 
tion de négres et me disposais a écrire cette Sonate 
pour violon et piano dont vous voulez bien etre impa- 
tient. Maintenant je ne sais plus quand je re- 
trouverai mon élan? Il-y-a des moments ou il me sem- 
ble que je n'ai jamais su la musique. ” Followmg 
a page of intimate and financial affairs, he continues: 
“Je ne sais si vous savez que ma pauvre vieille maman 
est morte? Pendant Jes derniers temps de sa vie je 
passais presque chaque jour devant la maison ou vous 
habitiez, et de savoir que vous étiez si loin n’était pas 
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pour me consoler. Vous rapellez vous la Sonate de 
Grieg? le soupér chez Pruniér. Comme c’est 
loin tout cela, et comme cela nous eloigent d’un passé 
ou il y a eu tant d’instants charmants! 

“Et ‘Le négre en chemise?’ 

“Et cet animal de ‘Grappe-frut’? 

“De vous écrire fait remonter en moi milles et milles 
souvenirs—il me faudrai du papier encore peu con- 
sidérable pour les notez tous! II suffisait presque de 
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CHRISTMAS GREETING, 

Christmas card, with a 


A DEBUSSY 
On a blank page of an elaborate 
greeting printed in English, sent to Mr. and Mrs, Hartmann 
on Christmas Day, 1910, Debussy sketched this little musi- 
cal riddle, the solution of which is left to the reader. 
Notice the six line staff in the center, 











dire que jamais je ne vous ai oublié. On oublie pas un 
homme comme vous, cher ami! 

“Toutes les fois que yous voudrez me donner de vos 
nouvelles elles seront les bienvenues, croyez le bien, 
comme a ma vieille amitié devouée. Mes affectueux 
souvenirs a votre femme, dont la mienne parle tres sou- 
vent aussi, Respects a Gregory. 

“Votre vieux, 
“CLaupE Desussy.” 
“Matlame Debussy embrasse votre femme et Gregory.” 

And when, on a recent tour, I accidentally ran across 
the news of his death in a morning paper, and after 
realizing the grief it meant to me and the loss to art, I 
cabled his wife and child a few words of sympathy, I 
recalled with bitter sorrow that but a few years ago he, 
on learning of the birth of my son (the little chap whom 
he remembered even in his last words to me), had 
cabled me congratulations and best wishes. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY BILL 
(Continued from page 5.) 
representation to be made before the Committee on Edu 
cation. 

There is every reason why those who desire to see an 
American National Conservatory established should unite 
to help now with their influence to get attention in Con- 
gress. ‘Those who think that a National Conservatory 
might encroach on the preparations for the prosecution of 
the war, should remember that the appropriation which 
Congress is called upon to grant will not be used until 
after the war, and the bill if passed, will merely serve to 
get everything in readiness for the time when peace is 
again declared throughout the world. In time of war, we 
should look ahead and prepare for peace. The enemy may 
weaken at any time and peace may come sooner than we 
expect. 

‘Those who might have objections to the bill for selfish 
reasons of their own should understand that this oppor- 
tunity to get it passed, if lost, may not return for many 
years. If there are points in the bill which are objection- 
able, go to Washington, attend the hearing, and state your 
views. The time consumed by Congress in passing the bill 
can not be considered a valid reason for sidetracking it. 
If musicians will show Members of Congress logical rea- 
sons for having the bill passed at the present time, it will 
undoubtedly be passed quickly and successfully. The only 
thing necessary at present is co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion among the musicians. 

Dinners, and mutual admiration after dinner speeches 
will not create a National Conservatory or raise funds to 
encourage musical education in this country. In these 
serious times deeds, not words, count. If musicians desire 
to obtain results and know what they want, let them pro- 
ceed to lay their plans to get it in a logical, businesslike 
way, without placing themselves (and their one dollar 
each) at the mercy of unpractical and unmusical theorists, 
doctrinaires, and seekers after cheap personal newspaper 
glory. 

The National Conservatory bill, for which many changes 
have been suggested and will be suggested, now is with 
the Committee on Education. Let all who are interested in 
the movement to develop musical education nationally in 
this country, get a copy of this bill, study it, and 
offer suggestions how to improve it. In this way a bill 
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will be evolved acceptable to all concerned. Do not keep 
aloof from the movement and condemn the bill because it 
was introduced without consulting you individually. Some 
one had to make a start. 

The bill may contain clauses as to the creation of a Bu- 
reau of Music and Fine Arts in charge of a commissioner, 
the giving of power to the Board of Regents created by 
this bill to appoint a committee of experts to standardize 
music teaching, and probably also to require vocal teachers 
to register and file a statement with the Federal authorities 
as to their qualifications to teach vocal culture. It may 
also contain a clause to provide a number of scholarships 
for students from South American countries, the recipients 
to be designated by their respective governments. This 
clause is of vital interest, and may prove of the greatest 
possible use in consolidating all the musical interests on 
this hemisphere. 

Let every music lover who can afford it make the effort 
to go to Washington to attend the hearing in Congress, 
for a good deal depends on the impression the delegation 
will make on the committee. Do not wait for “different 
times” or “better days,” but go ahead and ask that the bill 
be passed and made a law. 


New York Police Band Active 


There is to be a mammoth Red Cross benefit, under 
the auspices of the Second Brigade of the National 
Guard of Brooklyn, at 8 p. m., on May 27, at Sumner 
avenue and Jefferson street, Brooklyn. New York’s 
Police Band ‘is to participate in the affair, together with 
the following prominent artists: Martha Phillips, Da- 
vid Bispham, Cecil Arden, Margaret Abbott, Carl 
Cochems, Orville Harrold, George Barrére and Eleanor 
Spencer, The aforementioned band, composed of 
members of the police department of New York, was 
organized seventeen years ago, and each year has added 
new laurels to its already long list of successes. Ap- 
pearances have been made at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York; the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
and many individual concerts have been given. The 
organization deserves much praise for the splendid work 
it has been doing in connection with the Liberty Loans 
and also the Red Cross drives. Both the mayor and 
the police commissioner have endorsed the fine work of 
the organization. 

Music at the Strand 

Grace Hoffman, the coloratura soprano, is being heard 
at the Strand Theatre, New York, during the week of 
May 19, in the mad scene from “Lucia,” and Arthur 
Aldrich, tenor, in “Carry On.” The Symphony Orchestra 
is playing the overture, “!1 Guarni,” Gomez, Oscar Spirescu 
and Carl Edouarde, conductors. 


In the Clutches of Illness 

Tour well known musical women are ill here, and great 
sympathy goes out to them from their friends. Mrs. Roe- 
der (the former Geraldine Morgan) is very low with can- 
cer. Mrs. Richard Arnold has lost her eyesight through 
continued ill health. Mrs. Leopold Godowsky is laid low 
with typhoid. May Scheider, the soprano, is at a sana- 
torium, following a serious operation, 


Hempel to Sing at Red Cross Benefit 

Frieda Hempel has volunteered her services for the big 
coucert to be given in aid of the American Red Cross at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Monday evening, May 
27. Her contribution will be the Proch theme which she 
interpreted so beautifully in “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” Miss Hempel has just returned from a 20,000 mile 
concert tour 
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“PARAPHRASE ON A CHOPIN ETUDE” . 


A New Work by Mana Zucca 


Of the making of transcriptions for the violin there 
is no end. Some are good—and rather more than some 
are bad. To the few composers who have understood 
how to make good transcriptions must be added the 
name of Mana Zucca. In fact, she has gone farther than 
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MANA ZUCCA., 
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make a transcription and done for Chopin’s familiar 
‘ minor etude what Gounod did for the Bach prelude. 
The composition, which is called “Paraphrase on a Cho- 
pin Etude,” begins with the piano playing the etude in 
the exact notation of Chopin, while the violin has an 
attractive, graceful and expressive counter melody. 
Later the parts of the two instruments are reversed, and 
it is astonishing to hear how well the familiar figure in 
sixteenth notes adapts itself to the violin, especially in 
the long staccato passage with which the paraphrase 
ends. From the standpoint of musicianship, the para- 
phrase is an extremely clever piece of work, but, better 
than that, it is a number which is bound to have popular 
success. The etude itself, one of the most beautiful of 
Chopin’s shorter works, has always been a favorite with 
recital audiences, and its beauty is only enhanced by 
Miss Zucca’s skillful handling. A more effective re- 
cital number could not be conceived, and it will doubt- 
less find its way on to the programs of violinists, big 
and little, next season. It is in the attractive dress pro- 
vided by the Boston Music Company for their publica- 
tions. 
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LINDSBORG FESTIVAL most promising quality, and is near meeenmmmmmmenememmiemmmnmemermecmmmansen mses 
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(Continued from page &) a singer who should make her 
mark in the world. The pian- 
ibility which make him eminently suited for ist, Professor Thorsen, has 
wsition he hold Besides the chorus, Lindsborg pos- been instructor in piano since 
also an orchestra which is adequate in instrumenta igo1, and has been heard in re- 
This organization furnished in a most creditable c¢jtal many times. He is the 
anner the support to the chorus and soloists. Miss master of a good technic and 
trom, at the organ, performed her part creditably and a beautiful tone, and plays with 
t further support to the singers the deepest appreciation of the 
During the week of May 5 to 12 some eighteen concerts composer whom he interprets. 
nd recitals were given. The first of these was by Annie Mr. Uhe, violinist, and Mr. 
dora Swenson, reader, Monday afternoon, May 6. Keep, tenor, appeared in re- 
Swenson 1s the head of the department of expression cital Saturday, May 11. Mr. 
th College, and, besides being a most successful Uhe, assisted by Mr. Wallin, 
a reader whose equal is seldom heard played the celebrated “Kreut- 
gave three scenes from Lew Wallace’s im- zer” sonata for violin and 
Ben Hur,” and by her realistic presentation piano by Beethoven. The most 
from the life of Christ she made a strong brilliant number on the pro- 
her audience yram was the group of Loca- 
Reed Miller Pleases telli caprices for violin alone, 
(hese Mr. Uhe, who has a 
evening, Reed Miller, tenor, gave a song re marvelous technic, played in a 
the College Auditorium, Mr. Miller presented manner that evoked a storm of 
ypular program, which was received with great applause. Mr, Keep sang two 
n by his audience. He is one of the best known — yumbers from Handel and two 
of the country, and everywhere he appears he be lighter numbers in a most 
popular favorite He sings with the depth pleasing manner. 
ion of feeling of a dramatic tenor, but yet pos- 
mooth, velvety quality of tone which any lyric Concerts by Bethany Band 
ld envy The marvel of his singing, however, and Orchestra 
learne of enunciation. Without effort on the 
the hearer, every word of his songs could be Sesides “The Messiah” Cho- 
specially popular were his Scotch songs rus, Sethany College and 
ve negro melodies which he sang showed his Lindsborg support two other 
the peculiar, half barbaric music of this musical organizations which 
' are well known in Kansas, the 
lhorsen, of Bethany College Conservatory Bethany Band and Orchestra 
y for the The band, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Wetterstrom, gave 
its concert Wednesday evening, 
and played in its usual spirited 
Tuesday’s Programs fashion. Royal Claycomb, cor- 
one a netist, and Fred Tilden, clari- 
itstanding features of “The Messiah” festi netist. rendered solos with 
ety <a on "eh i wegpe set Mo band accompaniment, | The or- 
~ ee ‘ 7 ganization was assisted by 
Fine Arts students. On Tuesday morning, Hilma Spongberg, soprano, 
graduates from this department appeared in 4 = 
quitted themselves with credit Perhaps the . rhe concert Thursday eve- 
number was the sextette from “Lucia,” sung ning was given by the Bethany 
Orchestra, assisted by Myrtle 


if the voice department TI iT 
ifternoon, a chamber music recital was given by lornberg, soprano, and 4 ¢f- 


violin and clarinet; Arvid Wallin, piano; Mr ence Pihlblad, violin, |The “tH 
piano: A. E. Uhe, violin, and Hjalmar Wetter tire program was received with 


lo Messrs. Uhe and Amos played the well enthusiasm by the audience, es- 
1 concerto in D minor for two violins Mr pecially the last, number on the 
Mr. Thorsen rendered a sonata of Brahms for program, a brilliant overture 
by Thomas. 
Thornberg, a New ; 
~ a ron May Pe gg 3 ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED IN LINDSBORG. _ = 
heard here for the first time in First row: Eugen Ysaye, Mme. Schumann- Heink and Marcella Sembrich. Second | tow: —& 
; A Johanna Gadski and Mme. Nordica. Third row: Alice Nielsen, Amelita Galli-Curci and 
recital. She entirely won the Julia Claussen. = 
ine ieee yt Fe AKAN NN 
voice, With the exception of 
one number, Miss Thornberg sang songs entirely new to 
a Lindsborg audience, but songs which will long remain 
in the minds of her listeners. Miss Thornberg was accom- 
panied by Professor Lofgren, who rendered adequate sup- 
coeh hof candid biaieeien port to the singer. Terence Pihlblad played the last move- ; : ot won: all : ape 
; I ; ; ment from the Mendelssohn violin concerto with orchestral the graduating exercises of the various departments of the 
r wa cuneate and aed ao Arvid Wal accompaniment. institution. Thursday morning, an alumni address was 
lee tions Saar, Be hovune beat a Saint Sains, Ensemble Recital ig uy Mev. cp * ceneinss, ae penepsthegy oyna - - 
’ ’ , lege service flag with some eighty stars was dedicated. The 
h were well received. One of the most popular concerts of the week was the  ;egular commencement exercises were celebrated Friday 
Fine Arts Teachers Please ensemble recital given Friday afternoon by the four ora- morning, with Professor Schofield of Harvard University 
torio artists. A program of this nature has not been given 5 speaker, Professor Schofield delivered an address on 
During the week four of the teachers of the fine arts de in Lindsborg before, but it will remain one to be long re- the subject, “The Scholar and the War.” 
rtiment, Miss Spongherg, soprano; Mr, Thorsen, piano; membered by those who heard it. It could be appreciated The performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” was repeat- 
Uhe, violin, and Mr, Keep, tenor, appeared in recital. as much by those who are not musicians as by those who ¢q twice in the latter part of the week, once on Friday 
Spongberg and Mr, Thorsen gave the program Wed- have musical training. The program was made up of quar- evening and once Sunday evening, both times with the same 
afternoon. Miss Spongberg, a local soprano and __ tets, trios, duets and solos, largely from the standard operas — cojoists as at the first performance 
in the voice department, is always popular with and oratorios. i L G ; s . ‘Fi 1E 
audiences She has a large soprano voice of Frederick Wheeler, bass, also of the New York quartet, ucy Gates Scores in Fina vent 
The closing recital of the week was given by Lucy Gates, 
the American soprano, on Sunday, May 12. Her recital 
was indeed a fitting close to the festival. Appearing before 
an audience which heard Galli-Curci last season, Miss Gates 
received an ovation that proclaimed her as much a favorite 
as her predecessor. Her most pleasing stage presence en- 
deared her to the audience even before she began to sing. 
She has a real coloratura voice, and is a vocal virtuosa that 
is surpassed by none. Her singing of the aria from the 
“Barber of Seville” was nothing short of marvelous. Those 
who heard the soprano will long remember her, and look 
forward to a return engagement in Lindsborg. 
TERENCE PIHLBLAD. 


st creditably the accompaniment 
o performed in a masterly fashion the 
of variations on a Norwegian melody by 


iano, a rather unique combination rhe last 
¢ ; Miss 
a trio in D minor for violin, cello and ge ‘ork 
0 
ene ohn rhe chamber music recital, a style of 
heard little in the West, pleased the audience much 


illiant trio of, Mendelssohn was especially well re 


ening, at the college auditorium, Mme, van der 
song recital, She is the possessor of an un 
pleasing contralto voice. The most prominent feat 
of her singing is her beautiful tone With a deep 
register and a remarkable range, her voice is one the 
which is seldom heard Mme. van der Veer sang 
rram made up of groups of French, Russian and 


wens gave his recital Saturday evening. * Mr. Wheeler possesses 
a large bass voice, and knows how to use it to the best 
effect. His program was of a most popular nature and 
elicited hearty applause from his hearers. 

A special feature of “The Messiah” week this year was 


Elizabeth Wood Severely Injured 

Elizabeth Wood, the well known contralto, was severely 
injured on Friday afternoon, May 3, while riding in a 
taxi on Eighth avenue at 131st street, New York. The 
direct cause of the accident was due to the slippery pave- 
ment. Although it was equipped with skid chains, the cab 
ran into a stationary truck, throwing Miss Wood ‘violently 
forward through the glass front, cutting her face and 
head severely. After being attended by an ambulance sur- 
geon, Miss Wood was taken to her apartment at River- 
side drive and 127th street. Her many friends will be 
glad. to know that she is rapidly recovering and will be 
able to be out in about two weeks. 

Miss Wood will begin her third season under the man- 
agement of Foster & David early in October with a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Lillian Heyward a Busy Artist 
si : Lillian Heyward, who has just returned to the me- 
— f ° tropolis from a successful concert tour, appeared on 
. May 13 in a recital for the blind at the “Lighthouse,” 
SCENES FROM THE LINDSBORG “MESSIAH” FESTIVAL Fifty- ninth street and Park avenue, New York. On 
(1) Lucy Gates, soprano soloist. (2) One of the excursion trains which brought the vast crowd to the Lindsborg Festiva Professor is i i joi i i 
Schofield, commencement speaker (4) The “Messiah” soloists: (Left to right) Reed Miller, tenor; Myrtle oe "e, BE. Nevada June 1, Mise Heyward wil appear in a jolat recital with 


van der Veer, contralto, and Frederick Wheeler, baritone. (5) Festival group (left to right), President E. F, Pihlblad, of Bethany College ; % > 
Miss Powell, of the Kansas City Star; Professor Sandgin, Mme. Fremstad, Mrs. Sandgin, and E. Zoller, Mme. Fremstad’s accompanist. New York, 
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The One Great Violinist of France 











and in point of sheer artistry, poetic 
imagination and fine musicianship 


Unsurpassed by Any Violinist 
in the World is 
































JACQUES THIBAUD 


Now In America For His Third Consecutive Season 











“He charms his hearers.” —New York Herald. 
“Technically without a blemish.” New York American. 

“A rich, warm tone, faultless technique and style.’”’-New York Evening Post. 
“Plays with suave, sure masterliness.”—New York Evening Sun. 
“Supreme beauty of tone.”—Boston Transcript. 

“He plays with irresistible appeal.’’-—Boston Herald. 

“Combines rare qualities of supreme musicianship.’’—Boston Post. 

“A tone ineffably appealing and ethereal.—Baltimore News. 

“Grace and refinement and artistic authority.’”’—Chicago American. 


“You are held charmed, delighted by the exquisite, vibrating, pulsing flight 
and timbre of his tone.’”’—Chicago Evening American. 


THIBAUD WILL OPEN HIS SEASON OF 1918-19 WITH A RECITAL 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 24TH 


FOR TERMS AND DATES FOR THIS SUPERB ARTIST, WRITE 








LOUDON CHARLTON, Camegie Hall, New York — Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 















































THE FRENCH BAND ARRIVES 


To Tour Camps Under Y. M. C. A—Former New 
York Soloist a Member 


searcely two weeks after the first announcement of its 
coming the French band sent here by the Government 
reached “an Atlantic port” last Friday and appeared for 
the first time in America in the great Red Cross parade in 
New York !ast Saturday afternoon, Sunday evening the 
band was the principal attraction at a Red Cross concert 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. This entire week will 
he devoted to various appearances in aid of the Red Cross, 
and later the band will go on a tour throughout the coun- 
try, playing in the training camps, under the management 
oft the Y. M. C. A.’s war activities department. ‘ihe or 
ganization is sponsored by both the French and American 
(aovernments, 

Many of the sixty musicians have been wounded in action 
and several have received the coveted decorations for 
valiancy lany are prize winners of the Paris Conserva- 
tory. A few are opera singers who have taken to playing 
instruments in the war because their yocal talents are of 
no military use 

Che bandmaster is Gabriel Pares, a French musician of 
distinction and already known in this country, long director 
of Le Garde Republicaine, a band from which many of the 
musicians here were recruited. Le Garde Republicaine 
under his direction played at the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco expositions, 

The second conductor is Roger Villate, conductor of the 
hand of the Twenty-eighth Infantry of the French Army. 
He has been two years at the front and was in a half dozen 
of the big actions 

Che virtuoso clarinet player of the band considers him- 
self “back home” in New York City. He is Henri le Roy, 
former clarinet soloist of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under Walter Damrosch, and a professor at the 
Institute of Musical Art of New York. At one time he 
vas soloist of the Philharmonic Society of New York. 


“La Habanera” Heard in Cincinnati 


(By Telegram) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May at, 1918 


Kaoul Laparra’s opera, “La Habanera,” previously given 
in this country by the Boston and Chicago opera companies, 
had its lucal premiere here Monday evening, May 20, at the 
Emery Auditorium Ihe performance was given by the 
Cincinnati Conservatory for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
Ralph Lyford, of the Conservatory staff, conducted and a 
remarkable performance resulted, soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra, each and all from the Conservatory, acquitting 
themselves with brilliant success. The impression created 
by Carl Schifieler, Manuel Valles, and Clara Ginn in the 
principal roles was that of professionals, both in their 
singing atid acting. Scenery and mise-en-scene were ex- 
cellent, Raoul Laparra, composer of the opera, was present 
and, with Conductor Lytord and the principals, was re- 
peatedly called before the curtain, In presenting a work 
of this caliber in the finished professional manner of this 
performance, the Cincinnati: Conservatory set a standard 
if operatic achievement to which it will be difficult for 
other institutions to attain. L. 


Red Cross Metropolitan Opera Concert 


rhe Allied Theatrical and Motion Picture Red Cross 
ream of New York is advertising a series of “the greatest 
shows on earth for the greatest cause in the world.” There 
is to be a special performance of “Cheer Up” at the Hippo- 
drome, specially reopened for the purpose; a mammoth 
boxing carnival at Madison Square Garden; a monster 
musical and vaudeville bill at the Century Theatre; and, to 
conclude, the “most astounding operatic and musical concert 
ever presented” at the Metropolitan Opera House on Mon- 
day evening, May 27. The artists who have volunteered 
include Frances Alda, Sophie Braslau, Anna Fitziu, Tamaki 
Miura, Claudia Muzio, Pasquale Amato, Harold Bauer, 
kddy Brown, Enrico Caruso, Adamo Didur, Jose Mar- 
dones, Léon Rothier, Antonio Scotti, Andres de Segurola 
and Riccardo Stracciari, with Giuseppe Bamboschek, Walter 
Damrosch, Richard Hageman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Roberto Moranzoni conducting, and the entire Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra, 


Visit of the Paris Orchestra 


As announced in last week's Musica. Courter, the “So- 
ciete des Concerts du Conservatoire,” in other words, the 
famous orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire, will visit this 
country for a tour next fall, under the leadership of André 
Messager, This arrangement is part of the extensive co- 
operation between the French High Commission and the 
United States Government for the increase and advance- 
ment of the “entente cordiale” between the two republics. 
Che bringing of the orchestra was suggested some months 
ago by the French Association for Musical Art in New 
York, which will supervise the tour. The executive com- 
mittee includes Frederick G. Bourne, James Byrne, André 
de Coppet, Henry P. Davison, Henry C. Frick, Robert 
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Goelet, Augustus D. Juillard, Otto H. Kahn, Clarence H. 
Mackay, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles H. Sabin, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Henry Walters and George W. 
Wickersham. Mr. Kahn has recently completed arrange- 
ments and cabled his colleagues that the orchestral society 
will arrive in New York in time for its first reception and 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House early in October. 

As the eighty-six members of the Paris Symphony are 
professors in the National Conservatory in Paris, this, their 
first trip across the Atlantic, must be limited, and conse- 
quently no more than fifty concerts will be given from the 
time of their arrival in America, about October 1, to their 
return to France, January 1. The committee is arranging 
with chambers of commerce, Rotary Clubs and war or- 
ganizations in the important cities from coast to coast for 
their co-operation, and report enthusiastic responses from 
all parts of the country. The financial profits derived from 
the tour are to be donated to war reliefs. 


SUMMER OPERA AT PITTSBURGH 





Splendid American Company Quickly Assembled for 
Five Weeks’ Season at Alvin Theatre 

Harry Davis, proprietor of two theatres in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the Alvin and the Fort Pitt, suddenly determined to 
give a season of opera in that city, When the Musical 
Courter went to press last week, not a word of the proj- 
ect had been breathed, and on this evening (Thursday, 
May 23) the season is to open with a performance of 
“Carmen” at the Alvin Theatre, with Florence Easton in 
the title role. “Carmen” will finish this week and next 
week's repertoire will be “Faust” and “Il Trovatore,”’ 
playing three days each. There will be six evening and 
five matinee performances each week. Contracts have 
heen made for a season of five weeks, with the privilege 


Alberto Jonas 


Celebrated Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso and Pedagogue 


will conduct a summer class in 
New York City for professional 
pianists only. 


Address: H. GREMMEL 
45 West 76th Street, New York 



































of two further extensions of five weeks each, as Mr. 
Davis will continue the season all summer if it proves 
successful, 

The company is made up as follows, with other artists 
to be added as the repertoire demands it: Maggie Teyte, 
Florence Easton, Dora de Phillipe, Elizabeth Campbell, 
Ruth Miller, Lavinia Darvee, Riccardo Martin, Francis 
Maclennan, Andre Arensen, Henri Barron, Auguste Bouil- 
liez, Henri Scott, Henry Weldon, Desir Defrere and Oc- 
tave Dua. Conductors are Romualdo Sapio and Josiah 
Zuro. Armando Agnini and Charfes Jones will be in 
charge of the stage, while Pierretto Bianco will look out 
for the scenery. 


Merx’s Internment Sought 

A news dispatch from Chicago, dated May 20, states 
that United States District Attorney Clyne has requested 
a warrant for the internment of Hans Merx, musical di- 
rector of the Chicago Archdiocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church, on the grounds of pro-Germanism. Merx was 
formerly in New York for several years, as organist and 
director of music in the church of the Queen of All An- 
gels, Brooklyn, 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley Here 
Followiig the great success of “The Pilgrim's Progress” 
at the Cincinnati May Festival recently, the composer of 
the work, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, was in New York last 
week for the purpose of making arrangements for further 
pertormances of his magnum opus. 


Land Enlists in Navy 
Harold Land, baritone of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, is now a member of the United States navy, sta- 
tioned at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
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PARIS THEATRE TROUBLES 





Matinees Cease, but Are Resumed 
Paris, April 23, 1918. 

Shortly after the German long distance bombardment 
hegan, all Paris matinees in all theatres, concerts, music 
halls and cinémas were suppressed until further notice by 
order.of the Prefecture of Police, the performances to be 
reestablished when circumstances permitted. This order 
proved to be harmful in its effects from every point of 
view and was quickly countermanded—but, much harm had 
been done, Then appeared this note, issued from the 
Ministry of the Interior: 

Following a conference between the theatre managers, the Min- 
ister of the Interior and the Prefect of Police, it has been decided 
that the matinees shall continue. They will be suppressed on days 


when the bombardment begins before the vy If the 
bombardment occurs during the performances the buildings will be 


emptied. : 

As a result of this meeting between Paris theatrical 
directors and the Minister of the Interior matinees are 
now authorized without any restriction in the case of a 
bombardment of Paris by the German long range guns. 
To justify the continuance of theatrical performances in 
Paris the Figaro gives the following figures of receipts on 
the Sunday following the changed order: Opéra-Comique, 
6,452 francs at the matinee and 7,541 francs in the evening; 
Casino de Paris, 5,603 francs at the matinee and 5,768 
francs in the evening, etc. Regulations as to the emptying 
of theatres in the case of air raids remain in force. 


D-H. 


Commonwealth Opera Prospectus 


The New York Commonwealth Opera Association, 
Inc., under date of May 1, sent out a small booklet, with 
; Pr eee ad 
information about the organization’s ideal, membership, 
financial plan and trusteeship. The Commonwealth 
ideal is expressed as follows: 

the ideal of the organizers and founders of Commonwealth Opera 
is to produce standard and approved comic and light opera— 
preferably the latter, through this association, which is to be 
financed, owned and controlled by and for its members; to give 
every member a voice in its affairs; to further and encourage 
and, so far as conservatively possible, to promote love for and 
appreciation of better music, and particularly American music; to 
exploit a democratic handling of this form of amusement for the 
people; to encourage and assist musicians and artists, as circum- 
stances may warrant; to give to those supporting this movement, 
entertainment at cost of production, such cost to be based on sound 
tinancial principles. 

John Philip Sousa is president of the association. 


Charles Hackett for Buenos Aires 


Although his name was not included on the prospectus 
of the season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, as re- 
ceived by the Musica Courier and printed in the issue of 
May 9, this paper is in receipt of a cable from the distin- 
guished tenor, sent from Barcelona, Spain, announcing that 
he was just about to sail for Buenos Aires. Mr. Hackett 
has had this season in the foremost opera houses of Italy a 
continuation of the series of triumphs which have attended 
him there, in Spain and in South America for the last two 
seasons. He is to be a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company next season, 


Howard Edie Here 
Howard Edie, the personal manager of Isolde Menges, 
the young violinist who has been touring Canada this 
season, is in town and expects to remain here for about 
a week. At the end of that time he starts on a tour of 
the United States. Mr. Edie stated that a tour is being 
booked in conjunction with R. E. Johnston, the New 
York manager, to have Miss Menges give a series of 

recitals throughout the United States. 





Merle Armitage in the Army 


Merle Armitage, well known to the musical profession 
through his activity as a manager in Kansas, has joined 
the army, enlisting as a mechanical engineer in charge of 
a truck unit. He will be at the State College at Manhat- 
tan, Kan., for a special two months’ training before being 
sent to France. 


Reuben Davies to Enter Army 


Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, has 
resigned his position as director of the piano department 
in the Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Tex., to go 
into the army. Mr. Davies is at present studying wireless 
telegraphy, with a view to enlisting in that branch of the 


service, 


President Hears Caruso, Alda, de Luca 
At a concert given in Washington on Monday afternoon 
of this week in aid of the Italian War Funds, President and 
Mrs. Wilson were among those who listened to the singing 
of three famous Metropolitan artists, Frances Alda, Enrico 
Caruso and Giuseppe de Luca. 



































CHRISTIE LANGENHAN 


Management Hugo Boucek, 116 West 39th St., New York 
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The National American Music Festival 


HELD AT LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Sept. 2nd to Sept. 8th, 1918 


DIRECTORS 


LYNN B. DANA LEONARD LIEBLING 


HON. WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS 


CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 


Composer 


HAROLD L. BUTLER 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts 
Kansas University 


PROF. J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Ferris Institute 
FAY FOSTER 
Composer 
HALLETT GILBERTE 
Composer 
PROF. GEO. COLEMAN GOW 
Vassar College 


President of the 
Dana Institute of Music 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
Author and Lecturer 


W. H. HOERRNER 
Colgate University 


Editor Musical Courier 
HENRY BETHUEL VINCENT 
Organist and Composer 
CHARLES E, WATT 
Editor Music News 
A. A. VAN DE MARK 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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University of Illinois 


ARTISTS, SPEAKERS and MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS APPEARING 


THE AMERICAN FESTIVAL CHORUS— Alfred Jury, Conductor. 

SPECIAL CHILDREN’S CHORUS, “ONE THOUSAND VOICES.” 

AMERICAN STUDENT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA-—Lynn B. Dana, Conductor. 

THE APOLLO MALE QUARTET OF BOSTON. 

THE CHICAGO ENSEMBLE TRIO. 

THE PITTSBURGH ARTISTS TRIO. 

MIXED QUARTET OF NEW YORK—Ethel Rea, Soprano; Louise Mertens, Contralto; 
Harvey Hindemyer, Tenor; Earle Tuckerman, Basso. 

MIXED QUARTET OF CHICAGO—Mabel Corlew-Smith, Soprano; Lucy Hartman, 
Contralto; George Darsie, ‘Tenor; John Rankl, Baritone. 


SOLOISTS 
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Sopranos 
LUCILLE STEVENSON 
GRACE BRUNE MARCUSSON 
ANITA RIO 
MARTHA ATWOOD 
MABEL. CORLEW-SMITH 
HARRIET CASE 
OLIVE NEVIN 
MAUDE DE VOE 
CLARINDA SMITH 
LOUISE LANCASTER 
DORICE BOWEN 
ISABEL CLINE 
ETHEL HAGUE REA 
MARGUERITE RINGO 
LILLIAN ROSE VEATCH 
EMILY BEGLIN 


Contraltos 
MME. ELEONORA pe CISNEROS 
FRANCES INGRAM 
BERTHA LANSING RODGERS 
FREDERICA GERHARDT DOWNING 
LOUISE MERTENS 
LUCY HARTMAN 
HARRIET STERLING HEMENWAY 
BERTHA BEEMAN 
IDA GEER WELLER 
META CHRISTENSEN 
MARGUERITE POTTER 
GERTRUDE DARSIE 
TERESA LYNCH 


Interpretive Readers 


BESSIE BROWN RICKER 
MARY JONES SHERRILL 
LOU B. STOWE 


Speakers 


LEONARD LIEBLING 

PROF, GEO. COLEMAN GOW 
CHARLES E. WATT 

W. H. HOERRNER 

PROF, J. LAWRENCE ERB 
ARTHUR WILSON 


HON. WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
LYNN B. DANA 

GEORGE W. POUND 

HENRY B. VINCENT 


Tenors 
HARVEY HINDEMYER 
PARNELL EGAN 
EDWARD EVANS 
GEORGE DARSIE 
L. H. HARPER 


Baritones 


CHARLES W. CLARK 
RICHARD KNOTTS 
EARLE TUCKERMAN 
JOHN RANKL 

LOWELL MABIE WELLES 


Harpist 
LUCIA FORREST EASTMAN 


Cellist 
MYRTLE JUNE McATEER 


Official Accompanists 


ELIZABETH SIEDHOFF 
HARRY M. GILBERT 
BLANCHE SANDERS WALKER 


J. WARREN ERB 


Violinists 
ARTHUR HARTMANN 
GAYLORD YOST 
LACY COE 
AMY EMERSON NIELL 
RUTH BOWERS GIBSON 
MINNIE C. HUBBARD 


Pianists 
MME, STURKOW-RYDER 
GEORGIA KOBER 
MARGARET JAMIESON 
EDITH THOMPSON 
ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
HAZEL PECK 
EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 
CAROL ROBINSON 
JESSIE COMLOSSY 
WINIFRED LAMB 
VIOLA ALBRIGHT NILAND 
ELIZABETH SIEDHOFF 
BLANCHE SANDERS WALKER 
J. WARREN ERB 
HARRY M. GILBERT 
HARRIET AYER SEYMOUR 





PROF. J. LAWRENCE ERB, PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE FESTIVAL 
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COME FOR THE WEEK 


Seven Great Days. 21 Programs 


Splendid Artists, Speakers and Musical Organizations 


SPECIAL HOTEL RATES 
To Out-of-Town Guests 


Why not vacate for the week in the friendliest little city 
in America, situated in the greatest fruit belt in the world 











COMPOSERS’ DAY 


lrriday, September 6th, Civic banquet tendered com- 
posers, artists, speakers and guests 











AMERICAN HUMORESQUE 
The Second American Humoresque will be held Satur- 
day evening, September 7th. Harry M. Gilbert, 
Master of Ceremonies 

















SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


READY JULY FIRST 





For Complete 


Address A. A. Van De Mark, General Director 


Box 216, Lockport, N. Y. 


Information 
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PABLO CASALS—AN ARTIST’S LIFE 
By MARGARITA SPINOZA 











that romantic land of the past, rich in tradition 


| 

| poetic beauty, has produced many great men. Its 
vreatest geniuses have been pre-eminent and = unsur- 
passed in their various fields—Cervantes, the satirist; 





olla, the painters; Lope de Vega, the 
Pablo Casals, the cellist, holds 


i< 
Velasquez and 


lramatist Among these 
‘ high place Casals, “the universal artist,” as a 
ell known critic has called him, which characterization 
he richly deserve not only because of his supremacy 
. cellist but because of his acknowledged leadership 
as one of the greatest living musjcians——-was born in a 


i} town near Barcelona in Spain. He had a people 
brimming over with music and devoted to it, and a land, 
artists and unique in its facilities for foster 
draw his imspiration 
encouraging influences in hi 
rece! is his own family His father, an organist of 
me note, began the musical education of his son at an 


m. from which to 


the least of th 


early age Hie gave the boy, Pablo, instructions in 
harmony, piano and organ As soon as the little lad 
ld encompass more, he was given lessons in violin 
and composition. His father had marked him for a 
mposer and all his musical education was only to 
urther his knowledge of and ability for his vocation 
This n cal foundation, though it was not given by a 
ell known teacher, was such as it is the fortune of 
few children to receive these days, even among those 
are being prepared for a musical career His 
ither was a disciple of the classical school and a stern 
though kind teacher for his young son, If his later 
rk is at all indicative of his youthful training, his 
capacity for work was well judged and he was not 
iriven beyond his powers, as have been many young 
niuses in history with disastrous results 
Casals Admires the Cello 
When he was about nine he heard his violin teacher 
play on the cello, It was the first time he had heard 
he instrument, and he was enchanted by what he said 
impressed him at the time as its tremendous possibili 
ties for expression—it seemed to combine something 
ill the other instruments and a quality of its own 
till finer than any them, he thought He was de 


ind he did—but only as an added 
and expressing himself in music 
was to do eventually on paper, as a creator 
twelve he was already a finished musi- 
cian capable of making his own way in the world by his 
He sent to Barcelona, then and still a 
musical center of no mean repute, to study under Gar- 
cia here he played a great deal in the churches, as 
did Bach in his early youth, and he soon became a vio- 
linist in the orchestra of the opera. All this while he 
s entirely on his own resources, not because his fam- 
ily was unable to support him, but because it is cus- 
tomary in Spain for a youth of fourteen, who is able, to 


termined to study it 
hannel of thinking 
which he 
At eleven orf 
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support himself. This, no doubt, had its natural effect 
on the young Casals ,in making him resourceful, self re- 
liant, purposeful and keen, unlike the not uncommon 
“gilded” youths of the north, whose powers are blunted 
by the softness of life. 


His Early Career 


At this time Casals was playing in a large public 
café, but by that it must not be understood that he 
played the part that the jazz band plays in our cabaret, 
rhe café in Spain is a meeting place, accessible to 
almost everybody, for good music and sociability. It 
is thus that the great mass of the Spanish people hear 
the best music all the time, so that it becomes an_inte- 
gral part of their thoughts and lives. Of course, Casals 
was soon recognized as a prodigy and the café where 
le played was thronged. Its fame spread and it at- 
tracted people from all over the country. Musicians 
came to hear the marvelous Spanish boy. Even Monas 
terio, the great teacher of Madrid, and the two famous 
musicians, Arbros and Albeniz, came to hear him. 
Monasterio gave him a letter to Count Morphy, the 
secretary of Queen Marie Christina of Spain and tutor 
of the present king, commending him to his patronage, 
but this letter was destined to be undelivered for three 
years, for Casals was unable to leave Barcelona, mainly 
because his parents objected.on the ground of his ex- 
treme youth. In the meanwhile the Queen, to whom 
knowledge of his extraordinary promise had penetrated, 
gave him a pension, which enabled him to devote him- 
self more fully to his studies. 


He Goes to Madrid 


llowever, at the end of these three years his oppor- 
tunity came and he went to Madrid to study at the con- 
servatory under Breton for composition and Monasterio 
for chamber music. Monasterio, who had already rec- 
ognized his ability in Barcelona, was quick to do all 
within his power to develop and encourage it. His 
quartet played a number of the compositions that Casals 
had written and used one of them as a study for his 
class. Partly through his influence, a most remarkable 
bit of fortune came to Casals. One day Monasterio 
commanded the whole class to convene at a certain 
time and especially enjoined Casals to be there. When 
they were gathered he announced that a gréat honor 
was to be bestowed on one of them—the order of “Isa- 
bella la Catolica.” Naturally, every one present looked 
at Pablo Casals, for it was more than obvious that it 
was he, but in his naive unconsciousness of self he 
never realized that it was meant for him until the offi- 
cials formally presented it. This was one of the few 
cases of an order being bestowed upon one who was 
still a student. Mr. Casals looks back on-this as one 
of the happiest and most encouraging events of his 
youth, for, despite his ingenuousness, and even because 


of it, he could enjoy 

imimninninininnnninnunnle. such an honor quite nat- 
urally and wholeheart- 
edly. 


Off to Brussels 

Through his professor, 
Monasterio, many other 
good things came to him, 
= not the least of them be- 
: ing the instruction Casals 
received from him, which 
the cellist acknowledges 
to be the one musical in- 
fluence to which he owes 
almost everything. He 
= speaks of Monasterio 
= with the utmost grati- 
= tude and affection. 
Through him and Count 
= Morphy he finally re- 
i ceived a stipend to study 
in Brussels, where he 
went alone at the age of 
about seventeen. But at 
Brussels he received a 
rude reception — though 
his recommendations 
were of the warmest. 
The master of the cello 
at the Royal Conserva- 
toire treated him, a 
stranger in a_ strange 
land, with careless indif- 
ference. At the time 
Servais and Vieuxtemps 
were the idols of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. 
Casals, placed last in the 
line of aspirants who 
were to perform before 
a large audience (any 
one was allowed to at- 
tend), was called out and 
asked té play a Servais 
fantasia. He replied that 
he would rather play 
something else, for he 
felt that he could acquit 
himself more creditably 
in something more con- 
genial. His quite nat- 
ural suggestion was met 
with anything but favor, 
whereat he said that he 
would play Servais if 
they preferred. This in 
turn was received with a 
scornful taunting of the 
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cort, “Oh, so the little Spaniard is willing to play Servais!” 
which, when sufficiently emphasized, brought roars of 
laughter from the audience at what they imagined the _ 
ignorance of a foreigner. Casals then played Servais 
with his usual consummate skill. Of course, the teacher 
was astonished and overcome with remorse. He apolo- 
gized profusely and told Casals that he would be de- 
lighted to have him as his pupil. As Casals was leaving 
he asked him when he might expect him again, to which 
Casals answered, “Never.” In Brussels he also played 
before Gevaert, the great director of the conservatoire, 
who said to him, “Why should you enter this institu- 
tion—what can we teach you? You have nothing more 
to learn.” 


Becomes a World Famed Artist 


He determined to leave Brussels, for it was uncon- 
genial to him in every way, and to go to Paris. But 
Count Morphy, who was pleased to regard this as a 
piece of youthful waywardness, suppressed his pension, 
so he was once again left to his own resources. He 
went at once with his letters of recommendation to Co- 
lonne, then director of the famous “Concerts Colonne,” 
of Paris. But Colonne would not see him until the 
boy’s frequent calls forced him to, in order to rid him- 
self of this importunate one. When he finally heard 
him play, he engaged him immediately for his orchestra. 
The door of fame was thus opened to him. 

From that time dates the beginning of his great suc- 
cess aS a cellist and a musician. He has played in all 
countries, and by all his genius has been acclaimed. As 
a musician, his unbounded knowledge of music in gen- 
eral, his uncompromising stand for all that is best and 
purest in his art, his transcendent interpretative pow- 
ers, mark him as one of the highest in his profession. 

It is difficult for people to perceive the greatness of 
an art that conceals, rather than reveals, an absolute 
technical mastery, and is cloaked by so modest, unpre- 
tentious and simple a person, In fact, only those who 
have a thorough musical education appreciate the quali- 
ties of almost uncanny perfection which constitute the 
art of Casals. He imbues all he plays with such a magic 
that the new and the old alike are recreated through him 
and touched with new meaning and beauty, 

The spiritual purity of his music is wrought from the 
very heart of a great nature. 


Final Concert of Music Optimists, May 26 


The final concert for this season of the American Music 
Optimists, Mana Zucca founder and president, will be 
given at the Hotel Marseilles, on Sunday afternoon, May 
20. 

These concerts were instituted for the purpose of giv- 
ing young American artists and the works of native com- 
posers a public hearing. The success of the first season’s 
series has been so marked that the society has announced 
another series of similar concerts for next winter. 

The American Music Optimists Society is doing excel- 
lent work in the accomplishment of its commendable aims 
and more than one American composer has this society 
to thank for the endorsement of his work and its initial 
hearing. 


Operatic Quartet Gives Brilliant First Concert 


The Operatic Quartet which is being booked from 
the office of Charles L. Wagner, and which is under the 
joint management of Mr. Wagner and the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, made their first public appearance as 
such last Monday night, May 13, in Toronto, and 
scored a tremendous success, The newspapers were 
unanimous in declaring that it was one of the most pro- 
nounced musical successes ever known in that city. 

The following telegram addressed to Mr. Wagner 
was received on the morning after the appearance: 


Juartet achieved great triumph before magnificent audience to- 
night. Procession of ovations. Alda excelled herself; Lazzari mag- 
nificent artist; Martinelli and de Luca both raised the roof. Keep 
me a date for next spring, as well as one now booked for next 
October, please. 


Composers Dedicate Songs to Constance Balfour 


When composers voluntarily write songs or other musi- 
cal compositions for the special use of a singer, it is a 
certainty that the singer is of fine calibre. Judging from 
this point, Constance Balfour, the soprano, looms up in 
enviable light 

In Europe Archibald Rosenthal, Dorothy Foster, Hans 
Herrmann and others of distinction as composers have 
written for her. In this country, Grace Adele Freebey 
has written and dedicated her latest cycle of songs, “The 
Winds” to her. Mr. Cadman and Mr. Breil also have 
written for the singer. 


“Liberty Shall Not Die” Sung by de Cisneros 


Joseph W. Stern & Co., the New York publishers, re- 
cently published a new national hymn written especially 
for Eleonora de Cisneros, by Isadore Luckstone. Mme. 
de Cisneros first sang the number on the steps of the 
Public Library, New York, during the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign and her rendition of that and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” brought nearly a million in subscriptions. 

The opera singer is singing the new song during her en- 
gagement in “Out There.” 

Mme. de Cisneros is to feature “Liberty Shall Not Die” 
at all Red Cross benefits. 


Maximilian Pilzer Aids Red Cross 


Maximilian Pilzer, the well known violinist, assisted 
by his sister, Deborah Pilzer, soprano, gave a recital on 
May & Mr. Pilzer has heen giving a number of con- 
certs for charitable purposes, one of his recent appear- 
ances being at a Red Cross benefit on May 14 at the 
Café des Artistes, New York City. 


Sorrentino Not for Porto Rico 


Owing to difficulties over his passport, Umberto Sor- 
rentino, the tenor, was unable to accept an offer from 
Manager Bracale to sing leading roles opposite Barrientos 
in his Porto Rico season. 
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A REMARKABLE GROUP OF VIOLINISTS 


Toscha Seidel as a Boy of Twelve Plays for Audience of Famous Colleagues—An Interesting Photograph 
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Taken in Europe Five Years Ago, but Now Published for the First Time 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 


ated) Arrigo Serato, Carl Flesch, 
Theodore Spiering, Sam Franko, M. H. 


The others, reading from left to right, are (seated) 
row (standing), 


This photograph, which is now published for the first 
time, was taken five years ago, in 1913, when Toscha Sei- 
del, who has just astonished New York with his marvelous 
playing, was twelve years old. The occasion was a recep- 
tion given by Arthur M. Abell, the European representa- 
tive of the Musicat Courter, at his home in honor of 
Leopold Auer. The eminent violinists seated in the group 
had heard from Mr. Abell—whose special protégé Seidel 
has been since he was seven years old—enthusiastic reports 
about the boy’s wonderful gifts; nevertheless, they were 
astonished on hearing his renditions of the Vitali cha- 
conne and the Vieuxtemps A minor concerto. This picture 


IS SEATED ON THE 


Hanson, Arthur M. Abell, Eddy Brown, 


is particularly interesting at this time because Toscha 
Seidel has so recently set all musical New York agog with 
his wonderful art. He is to make an extended tour of the 
United States and Canada next season under the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. The persons 
in the group, with the exception of the host, Mr. Abell, and 
the two managers, M. H. Hanson and M. Lopez, are all 
celebrated violinists. Lopez is the European impresario 
of Manen, the famous Spanish violinist. In the latter part 
of 1917 it was reported from Spain that Manen had died 
in that country, but this rumor has not as yet been con- 
firmed. Franz Ries, the gentleman seated next to Hollan- 
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Willy Hess, Leopold Auer, Fritz Kreisler, 
Roderick White, 


Hollander. Second 


Lopez 


Franz Ries and Gustay 
Frank Gittelson and M 


Joan Manen, 


der, was celebrated throughout Europe as a violinist during 
the 60’s and 70's, but the younger generation knows him 
better as the head of the publishing house of Ries & Erler 
Every violinist is familiar with his compositions for violin 
particularly his famous “Moto Perpetuo.” He was a pupil 
of Vieuxtemps and played viola in the Vieuxtemps Quartet 
for a number of years. His uncle. Ferdinand Ries, was a 
pupil of Beethoven. . Hollander, although better known to 
this generation as the director of the Stern Conservatory, 
was also famous in the 70’s and 8o's as a virtuoso. Prob 
ably no other violin prodigy ever had the honor to play 
before such a distinguished gathering of colleagues 





Olive Nevin Helps Boost Liberty Loan 


Olive Nevin was very busy helping to drive the Lib- 
erty Loan over the top during her recent New York 
stay. At the Liberty Loan Theatre in front of the Pub- 
lic Library on Fifth avenue she sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner” to welcome the ‘ ‘Blue Devils.” Then she sang 
on the platform in the Grand Central Station, too, and 
described her experience, saying, “While I was singing 
one phrase I heard the preceding one still rolling round 
in the dome.” In the big Pennsylvania station she was 
urged to buy, but she said, “I’ve got all I can carry, but 
I'll sing for you”; so she was put up on the little plat- 
form again and F Bot a crowd for the salesladies. 

In Philadelphia, on May 6, she sang for the Monday 
Musical Club, and during her stay she found Mary 
Miller Mount, the well known accompanist. The two 
are members of the same society at Wellesley and are 
proud to represent their alma mater in the profession. 


Martha Atwood Pleases Camp Upton Boys 


Many and often are the musical afternoons and evenings 
given the boys at Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. Y., but perhaps 
one of the most delightful and to all outward appearances 
the most appreciated was the singing of Martha Atwood 
on Sunday. May 12. Miss Atwood was scheduled to sing 
a group of songs at two of the “huts.” As the boys have 
develoned an attitude blasé. because of much and all kinds 
of music, no especial interest was paid to the performance 
previous to Miss Atwood’s appearance. The hut was fairly 
well filled with a not too attentive audience. But after 


Miss Atwood’s first song, there was a general straightening 
of shoulders, and several of the men rushed out to bring 
in some of their straying companions. 

Miss Atwood played her own accompaniments, and asked 
the boys what they wanted. They were delighted when 
she responded by playing and singing at sight the various 
popular songs, and each time she rose to go called out to 
her to please stay for “just one more!” So insistent were 
they she had difficulty in getting from one hit to the other. 
In the evening several husky privates from the back of the 
auditorium came dowm to the piano and lifted it 
lightly to the platform, in order to have a good view of 
Miss Atwood as she entertained them. Several of the 
officers thanked her on behalf of the audience, and insisted 
upon a promise to return. As she left, barely catching the 
last train, the boys cheered her goodbye. 


Camp Concert at Mrs. Hammond’s 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave an interesting camp 
concert in aid of the Artist Workers’ Club for Women 
in the hallroom of the residence of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, 9 Fast Ninety-first street, New York. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers, who recently returned from a tour of 
the camps at the front, repeated the program with which 
they entertained the soldiers there, giving amusing anec 
dotes, recitations and songs. The several hundred wortien 
present joined enthusiastically in singing with Mr. 
Rogers the chorus of “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag.” 





Schumens- Heink at Camp Dix 
The new Y, M. C, A. 


with a seating capacity 


amphitheatre 
for 40,000, 


at Camp Dix, N. J 


was formally opened 


last week by Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was induced 
by Col. Harry N, Cootes, chief of staff to Gen. Hugh 
Scott, commander of the camp, to postpone her coast to 


coast tour for the opening concert, the 
open air festivals for spring and summer months Among 
other selections, Mme. Schumann-Heink sang “Laddy Boy” 
and “A Soldier’s Dream.” 


first of a series of 


Duchesse Singing Earns $2,500 for Poilus 


More than 400 society women 
the ballroom of Mrs. Charles B. 
Fifty-eighth street, New York. About $2,500 was raised 
or the benefit of the French Tuberculous Soldiers’ Re 
lief Committee of New York. The Duchesse de Riche 
lieu delighted her hearers with her artistic singing of 
old English folksongs, some American ballads and songs 
by French, Italian and Russian 


attended the recital in 
Alexander's house, West 


composers 


May Peterson Aids Red Cross 


May Peterson is to sing at the 
given at the home of Mrs 
day of the Red Cross drive in 
also planned to sing for the 
Silver, N. J., on May 23. 


entertainment to be 
Vanderbilt on the 
New 


soldiers oI 


opening 
York, and she has 
Camp Little 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
ind his tremendous success is a guarantee that he 
called upon by the leading music managers re- 


favorite 
will he 
eatedly 

[he program was brought to a fitting close by Her- 
bert’s “Irish Rhapsody” by the orchestra. Festival patrons 
of years standing were loud in their remarks that the 
opening concert this year was one of the most brilliant 
and attractive programs ever offered at the festival. 


“The Beatitudes” with American Singers 


if the first May festival concert set a high standard, the 
| measured up to it. Thursday evening has for years 
looked forward to as the night when a representative 
oratorio should be heard. This year Dr. Stanley chose 
César Franck’s monumental “Beatitudes,” which has never 
before been given in the series. 

Preceding this work, by special request Dr, Stanley led 
the Choral Union in the singing of his own “Hymn of Con- 
which he wrote for presentation at the festival 
ago. It is a whole souled consecration hymn, to 
words by Oliver Wendell Holmes, dignified and stirring 
in character Its rendition was most impressive, and it 
added a most interesting touch of consecration and patri- 
otism to the occasion Rounds of applause greeted Dr. 
at its close 


seco! 


heer 


ecration,” 


one year 


Stanley 
lhe Beatitudes” is a tremendous work, which must be 
well or else it should not be attempted. Dr. Stanley's 
presentation certainly came under the first heading, and 
critics and music lovers pronounced it one of the most in- 
piring and satisfactory performances of an oratorio which 
they had ever heard. First of all, the Choral Union in 
pite of its depleted ranks, because of the large number of 
young men who have entered the service of their country, 
was in fine fettle and at all times absolutely sure of their 
note Dr. Stanley conducted most capably, and in the try- 
ing technical passages showed his wonderful abilities as a 
eader. The chorus did itself proud and responded unit- 
edly and instantly to every desire of their leader, In the 
twe nty-five years of its existence, the chorus has won much 
distinction and its glorious work on this occasion adds one 

more triumph to its list. 

What has been said of the chorus is equally true of the 
orchestra, whose work was matchless. 

lhe soloists had been selected with great care, and here 
wain Dr. Stanley’s keen judgment of personalities was 
it to the front. With the exception of Emma Rob- 
erts, mezzo-soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Bernard Fer- 
vuson and Arthur Middleton, baritones, the members of the 
cast were professional students of the University School of 
Music studying under Theodore Harrison, and their tri- 
umphs likewise could but reflect the great work which the 
University School of Music under the directorship of Dr. 
Stanley has contributed to the cause of music by the devel- 
opment of so many young professional musicians, 

Lois Johnston, soprano, did herself proud. Not only has 
he a glorious voice and the ability to handle it artistically 
and in keeping with the sentiment of her role, but her gen- 
eral personality and appearance on the platform make her 
a particularly fine artist. She has a brilliant career in store 
without a doubt.’ James Hamilton, tenor, also distinguished 
himself and showed that he has an unusually pleasing voice. 
Like Miss Johnston, he showed absolute mastery of hi 
voice. Nora Crane Hunt, contralto, in the small but diffi- 
cult part allotted her, made a splendid impression. 

The parts of the four pharisees were taken by James 
Hamilton, Odra Patton, David Nash, and Robert Dieterle, 
and it is doubtful whether a quartet for this exacting work 
could be secured which could portray the sentiment better. 
First of all, they knew their music absolutely and sang with 
the freedom of veteran singers, used to appearing before 
large audiences. 

Of the four cut of town soloists, Arthur Middleton and 
Paul Althouse attracted particular attention. Both possess 

glorious voices, and their familiarity with the work stamp 
them as masters, Bernard Ferguson is a baritone of un- 
derstanding and sings well, while Emma Roberts made a 
favorable impression 

In the quintet the blending of voices was exquisite, while 
the ensemble throughout was always in absolute sympathy 
and harmony 

Farl V. Moore at the organ supplemented the work of 
the orchestra, chorus and soloists. 

Che splendid performance was particularly sienificant in 
view of the fact that it was given by a cast all of whom 
were Americans. Dr. Stanley is to be congratulated not 
only upon the triumphant work of the chorus but upon 
the remarkably fine work of all of the numerous partici- 
pants 
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(Left) Section of the children's chorus about to enter the University School of Music for rehearsal. 
Paul Althouse, F. J. Wessels, Emma Dorothy Wines, 


David Nash, James Hamilton, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
The Children’s Concert 


The third program was given over largely to 500 schooi 
children of Ann Arbor, With their light dresses and 
beaming faces, massed on the large platform they made an 
impressive sight. Before the opening number, “America,” 
was sung, a boy scout stepped to the front of the platform 
with a large silk flag, and at a given signal from Dr. Stan- 
ley, 500 youngsters rose and repeated the school pledge 
of allegiance, immediately #fter which the orchestra started 
the strains of “America” and the building resounded in an 
impressive rendition by orchestra, children and audience, 
with the entire body standing. 

In the orchestral selections, Frederick Stock showed his 
resourcefulness as a conductor, as he has done on so many 
occasions. It is to the credit of festival audiences that 
they look upon the contributions of the orchestra as a dis- 
tinct feature of the occasion, and the offerings made by 
Mr. Stock on this occasion were received with as much 
enthusiasm as the numbers given by the soloists. 

It was in the rendition of Benoit’s “Into the World” that 
the children did themselves proud, They have been care- 
fully trained by a corps of teachers in the public schools 
for long months, under the general supervision of Flor- 
ence B. Potter. She has reason to feel happy as a result 
of her efforts as demonstrated by the beautiful and artis- 
tic work of all these young people. Dr. Stanley, in con- 
ducting, joined in the spirit of the children, and it was dif- 
ficult to tell which was the happier, the conductor or the 
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ALBERT A. STANLEY, 


Who for thirty years has been director of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, and who has conducted the May 
Festival since its beginning twenty-five years ago. 
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chorus. So insistent was the demand, that the work was 
repeated in large part. 

The second part of the program was given over to the 
piano concerto in B flat minor, by Tschaikowsky, per- 
formed by Rudolph Ganz, who made his Ann Arbor debut 
as a festival artist on this occasion. He demonstrated his 
absolute mastery of the instrument. The contact between 
orchestra and artist was perfect. Mr. Ganz is a brilliant 
performer, full of fire and energy, always in perfect com- 
mand, and playing with the authority and sureness which 
enhances the satisfaction felt by the listener. He chose 
a particularly fitting number for his contribution, a choice 
which was heartily approved by all present. As an encore 
he played Liszt's “Liebestraum.” 


Fourth Concert 


The stamp of tradition has been upon each festival con- 
cert, and festival patrons would be lost without the famil- 
lar artist concert Friday evening, with its wealth of oper- 
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(Right) Left to right (sitting): 
Earl V. Moore, Robert Dieterle; 





Frederick Stock, 
(standing) 
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atic airs and brilliant orchestral selections. Many of the 
world’s greatest stars have appeared on similar occasions, 
and always the result has been the same. This year it 
fell to the lot of Claudia Muzio, the young Italian soprano, 
to win a triumph in her debut. Heralded as a remark- 
ably handsome woman with an equally remarkable voice, 
the traditional Friday evening audience greeted her with 
the traditional Friday evening welcome. 

After the close of the national anthem, led by Frederick 
Stock, in which the chorus, orchestra and audience jvined, 
Mr. Stock delighted his hearers with Schumann’s sym- 
phony in D minor. His reading was flawless, and so 
perfectly performed was the work that it was realized at 
once Stock and his band stand out as one of the most 
proficient organizations in the country. The orchestra, 
which for fifteen years has been a fixture at the festival, 
has won a host of friends. To say that it “wears well’ 
is putting it mildly, for every year the people seem to 
appreciate it more than before. 

The appearance of Claudia Muzio was awaited eagerly 
by all. She chose for her first number Charpentier’s 
“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise.” If Lazaro, in his ap- 
pearance Wednesday evening, won instant recognition, this 
young artist did likewise. Beautifully gowned, attractive 
in personality, winning and graceful in manner, she im- 
mediately cemented a bond of sympathy between herself 
and her hearers. When to this was added the most beau- 
tiful of vocal tones, the audience was enraptured, and 
she was obliged to reappear again and again and to sing 
again before the audience would consent to let her go. 

In MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” which followed, Fred- 
erick Stock again won an ovation. Immediately after the 
brief intermission, Muzio’s appearance was the signal for 
a burst of applause, and after she had offered the “Sui- 
cidio” aria from “Giocenda,” by Ponchielli, the enthu- 
siasm more than exceeded that before accorded her and 
again she reappeared a number of times and was obliged t» 
sing before the program could be resumed. After Duk:s’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” she won a veritable triumph in the 

“Bird Song,” from “Pagliacci.” Rounds of applause fol- 
lowed, and again the audience would not be satisfied until 
they had heard her sing once more. Thus another star 
had appeared in Ann Arbor and won a triumph as a great 
festival singer, and the tradition of Friday night still 
remains unbroken. 

Mr. Stock could not have chosen a more fitting final 
number than Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” march, 
with which the program ended. 


Bonnet’s Organ Recital 


This program, devoted to organ music, was of particu- 
lar significance and brought to Ann Arbor lovers and 
performers on this “king of instruments” from many cities, 
the attraction being twofold: to hear the twenty-fifth 
festival and to hear the famous Columbian Exposition 
organ played upon by Joseph Bonnet, recognized as one 
of the world’s masters. 

The Columbian organ has an interesting history. It 
was one of the first great electric organs to be built, and 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair, in Chicago, in 1893. 
It represented at that time the acme of organ construc- 
tion, and was played upon by practically all of the world’s 
great performers. When the exposition ended the in- 
strument was purchased through the University Musical 
Society and presented to the University of Michigan. For 
years it was installed in University Hall, where it was 
played upon by many distinguished masters, and was heard 
by tens of thousands of people. With the construction 
of Hill Auditorium, five years ago, special quarters were 
designed for the proper installation of this magnificent 
instrument, and the Board of Regents of the University, 
realizing its greatness, provided for its complete rebuild- 
ing at a cost of many thousands of dollars and its in- 
stallation in adequate quarters in the new music hall. 

The distinguished organist presented the following in- 
teresting and attractive program before a packed house, 
and his magnificent performance technically and_ inter- 
pretatively more than justified the high expectations which 
had preceded his coming: Sketch in F minor, Robert 
Schumann; “Recit de Tierce en Taille,” Nicholas de 
Grigny; prelude, Clerambault; fantasie and fugue on the 
chorale, “Ad nos ad salutarem undam,” Franz Liszt; “Noel 
Languedocien.” Alexander Guilmant; “Cortege.” Debussy; 
foccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; “Ariel” (after a 
reading of Shakespeare), “Rhapsodie Catalane,” with 
pedal cadenza, Joseph Bonnet. There is no doubt but 
that Bonnet stands in the forefront of the ranks of the 
great organists. Such an artist, performing on such an 
instrument before an audience of real music lovers, is an 
event infrequently met with, and it is no wonder that 
enthusiasm ran rampant. The tremendous success of this 
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important traditional organ recital as the fifth concert be- 
lies the statement which is frequently made that a recital 
entirely made up of organ music is not enjoyed by the 
usual audience. Otherwise the Ann Arbor Festival is 
more than the usual audience, for the master won a dis- 
tinct success. 


Sixth Concert, “Carmen” 

Last year “Aida,” the year before “Samson and Delilah,” 
and this year “Carmen,” with its stirring, brilliant and pleas- 
ing music, occupied the center of attractionat the closing con- 
cert of the festival. Bizet’s beautiful opera, which every one 
loves, was heard in Ann Arbor for the first time since the 
completion of Hiil Auditorium. With the splendid success of 
the five preceding concerts, every one was prepared for 
another evening of keen enjoyment. Dr. Stanley preceded 
the formal program by the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Again every one arose, and all, even the ushers 
and janitors and the “last man in the orchestra,” joined in 
a rousing song of patriotic fervor. 

As Dr. Stanley was about to begin the formal program, 
Dr. Harry B. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Michigan, stepped to the platform and in a brief address 
on behalf of the board of regents of the University of 
Michigan, and the University School of Music, reviewed 
the remarkable work which Dr. Stanley, as professor of 
music in the University of Michigan for thirty years and 
director of the University School of Music and of the 
Choral Union Series and the twenty-five May Festivals, 
had accomplished in the cause of music, and as a special 
mark of appreciation and a token of esteem presented to 
him in commemoration of the silver jubilee of the festival 
a silver plate inscribed as follows: 

To Albert Augustus Stanley, in Commemoration of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Establishment of the May Festival, with 
congratulations and good wishes of the regents of the University 
of Michigan and of the University Musical Society. May eigh- 
teenth, Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen. 

The scene was impressive. In the meantime, a laurel 
wreath from the members of the orchestra was presented 
in like manner with an enthusiastic fanfare as a fitting 
mark of respect. Thousands of musicians owe their suc- 
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cess to the inspiration which they have derived from Dr. 
Stanley. They are scattered all over the civilized world, 
and although absent, would gladly have been present to 
join in this expression of love and appreciation 

“Carmen” was played by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, sung by the University Choral Union. What more 
could be asked or desired? Oh, yes. The soloists. They 
were the very greatest of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Martinelli, a favorite in Ann Arbor whom every 
one loves and admires, was Don Jose. Could a more 
fitting “corporal of dragoons” have been chosen? And 
he lived up to the reputation. His voice is beautiful, his 
personality fitting for the part, and his temperament in 
sympathy with his great role. *De Luca, as the toreador, 
was everything that could be desired. Mme. Matzenauer, 
the world’s greatest Carmen. These three were enough. 

All have triumphed Ann Arbor, and they triumphed 
again. Arthur Middleton, as Zuniga and Morales, proved 
his abilities as an opera singer as well as a master of ora- 
torio, Myrna Sharlow as Micaela, a village maiden, did 
her part splendidly. 

Lois M. Johnston, who was heard last year at the festi- 
val and on Thursday night in the “Beatitudes,” made a 
fine impression as Frasquita, and maintained the high 
standard which she set at that time. Ada Grace Johnson, 
who also appeared two years ago in the festival, took the 
role of Mercedes and did herself proud,as she always does. 
Odra Patton as El Dancairo and James Hamilton as El 
Remendado, both of whom were heard Thursday evening, 
reflected great credit upon themselves and their teacher. 
They did their work splendidly. 

If Dr. Stanley was honored at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, and if there were those in the audience who were 
unfamiliar with his career and remarkable abilities as con- 
ductor and leader of men, as the program advanced they 
thoroughly understood the significance of the occasion, for 
no more pleasing choral singing, in the words of compe- 
tent critics, has ever been heard than that which was ren- 
dered on this occasion. 


If the opera “Carmen” is Bizet’s masterpiece, if it is a 
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favorite opera, and if its performance in concert form is 
justifiable, then the peformance as the closing concert of 
the twenty-fifth festival which Dr. Stanley has conducted 
was a triumph such as few musicians can ever hope to 
attain. May Dr. Stanley continue for years and years as an 
inspiration to musicians as conductor of the University 
Choral Union and May Festivals and as a member of the 
great order of world musicians. Lucite Hoerzye. 


Christie Renewable at Red Cross Benefit 


Christie Langenhan, the prominent soprano, will partici 
pate: in the Red Cross benefit to be given at the home of 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt on Saturday afternoon, May 25 
Miss Langenhan will open her program with “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and follow with a group of songs by 
American composers, and as a climax will render a group 
of patriotic songs. Miss Langenhan is proving that she 
has the interests of America at heart, for she has certainly 
been doing her share of singing at benefits for the Red 
Cross and French wounded and other patriotic canses 


Gabrilowitsch-Clemens Final Appearance 


Clara Clemens and Ossip Gabrilowitsch will make their 
final appearance of the season at Carnegie Hall on Mon 
day evening, May 27, under the auspices of the Human 
tarian Cult. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s piano compositions will 
include Chopin’s sonata with the funeral march, Grieg’s ¢ 
major nocturne and “To Spring,” MacDowell’s “Witches’ 
Dance,” and his own caprice-burlesque, while his wife will 
sing melodies by Tschaikowsky and Moussorgsky 


West Point Choir at Columbia 


The cadet choir of the United States Military 
at West Point will sing at St. Paul’s Chapel, 
University, at 4 p. m., Sunday, May 25. The 
the choir will be the guests of the University from the 
time they reach New York on Saturday afternoon until 
they leave, and will be entertained in the dormitories and 
fraternity houses. The University chapel choir will sing 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 








TUESDAY, MAY 14 


Humanitarian Cult Concert 

Che one hundredth meeting and concert of the Hu- 
manitarian Cult was held before a very large and. de- 
monstrative audience in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
luesday evening, May 14. Misha Appelbaum delivered 
in address on “What Power Saved Stielow from the 
Mlectric Chair?” The musical part of the program was 
rendered by Arthur Friedheim and the Kriens Sym- 
phony Club, Christian Kriens, conductor Mr. Fried- 
heim was at his best. He played with that fire and in- 
piration all his own, and which always characterizes 
his performance His program numbers were the so 
nata in B, Liszt; “Moto Perpetuo,” Weber; “Contem- 
plation” in F, Mendelssohn; “Study on Wrong Notes,” 
Rubinstein, and Liszt's Hungarian rhapsody No. 6. The 
Kriens Symphony Club offered overture “Phedre,” Mas- 
enct; suite “En Bretagne,” Kriens, and the “Corona- 
tion” march from “Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer. Mr. 
Kriens was particularly successful in the production of 
hig own suite 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


If memory serves right, Nikolai Sokoloff made his 
initial bow to New York audiences as a conductor on 
the occasion of some Russian benefit concert during the 
eason of 1916-17; but his appearance at the head of an 
orchestra made up principally of members of the New 
York Philharmonic and Symphony orchestras, with 
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Ilja Scholnik as concertmaster, at Carnegie Hall, Friday 
evening, May 17, was in reality his New York debut as 
an orchestral leader. Mr. Sokoloff proved his eminent 
musicianship before the concert by selecting a singu- 
larly attractive program, listing the Franck symphony, 
the two Debussy orchestral nocturnes, the same com- 
poser’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” and the Chabrier 
“Espafia.” 

From first to last there was not a dull moment in the 
interpretation of thes¢ numbers. Mr. Sokoloff's reading 
of the Franck symphony was truly impressive. It is a 
work the beauties of which wax on each hearing and 
not one of them was overlooked by the young con- 
ductor. In the slow movement there was fine attention 
to a proper balance of the richly mingled orchestral 
colors, and nothing more moving in the way of orches- 
tra playing this season has been heard in New York 
than the vigor and strength of the great climaxes of 
the final movement. 

The high standard of playing in the local symphony 
orchestras, as well as the splendid ability of the con- 
ductor, was never better demonstrated than in the De- 
bussy numbers. Difficult and tricky as they are, and 
as little acquainted as the men were with each other 
and the conductor—and the conductor with them 
they were performed in a truly virtuoso manner, espe- 
cially the “Afternoon of a Faun,” which, one may ven- 
ture to say without fear, never had a better perform- 
ance in this city. Sokoloff must have talent for 
conducting which amounts to genius, to produce such re- 
sults with a heterogeneous band and so few rehearsals. 
Not a rhythmic or dynamic nuance was missed. It was 
a most convincing demonstration of the worth of the 
lately deceased composer. None who heard Mr. Soko- 
loff's reading of the works could doubt that Claude 
Achille Debussy had contributed something of great 
and lasting value to the world’s musical literature. In 
the Chabrier rhapsody which ended the evening, there 
was that same careful attention to the emphasis of 
rhythm and color which was noticeable throughout the 
program, and the reading was brilliant indeed. 

Mr. Sokoloff demonstrated conclusively that he is the 
peer of any conductor who has appeared in this city in 
a long time. The technic of the profession is at his 
finger tips and, to judge by what was heard, his read- 
ings are always vital, colorful, musicianly and effective. 
There was an audience of impressive size, nearly filling 
the great hall, and once again demonstrating the fact 
that New Yorkers are still interested in good orchestral 
concerts long after the regular orchestra season closes. 
Each number called forth prolonged applause and there 
were demonstrations after the symphony, after the 

Faun” and at the close, which compelled Mr. Sokoloff 
to return to the platform time after time to bow his 
acknowledgments. 


SUNDAY, MAY 19 
Russian Relief Fund Concert 


Four fine artists appeared at the concert given last Sun- 
day evening at Carnegie Hall for the “Benefit Russian 
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Relief Fund,” under the “Auspices of Central Executive 
Committee of Russian Federation and of Russian Unity 
League,” as the program said, and—according to the ad- 
vertisement in some of the newspapers, to help put Russia 
back into the war. .It is to be feared that Russia will 
never get more than an inch or two back into the war if 
other efforts are as badly mismanaged as the one of Sun- 
day evening. At forty minutes after the advertised time 
of beginning nothing had happened and there was a bare 
handful of people in great Carnegie Hall. This was due 
to counter attractions, also Russian in character and com- 
petently managed, and also to entirely inadequate advertis- 
ing and handling of the Carnegie Hall affair, for no finer 
program has been offered this winter. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch was at his best in a group of Russian numbers, in- 
cluding his own delightful “Caprice-Burlesque.” Sascha 
Jacobsen, an American trained violinist, who must be 
ranked with the best who have come to us from abroad, 
contributed two splendidly played groups, Adamo Didur, 
the Metropolitan baritone, and his daughter, Eva, soprano. 
sang solos and joined in duets. It must, indeed, make the 
heart of an artist-father of Didur’s ability proud to have 
an artist-daughter with such a voice and vocal talent as 
Eva Didur possesses. The small audience was enthusiastic 
in its applause. 


Josef Rosenblatt, Cantor 


A large and interested audience filled Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, May 19, to hear Josef Rosenblatt in the 
first of a series of concerts that he is to give throughout 
the country, Cantor Rosenblatt of the Hungarian Congre- 
gation Ohab Zedek opened his program with the arias, 
*O Paradiso” from “L’Africaine” (Meyerbeer) and “Les 
Pecheurs des Perles” (Bizet). In these numbers he dis- 
played a tenor voice of exceptional beauty. It is rich, 
resonant and of wide compass, and his interpretations were 
for the most part very successfully given. However, the 
Yiddish numbers on his program seemed to be favored the 
most. ‘These were “Auf dem Pripichuk,” an effective folk- 
song; “Eili, Eil’” (Schalitt), which has been heard here 
frequently and for which the cantor was warmly ap- 
plauded, and his own “Elokay Neshomo” and “Omar Rabbi 
Elosar.” He also sang the aria from “La Juive” (Halevy), 
“Elegre” (Massenet), “Questa o Quella” from “Rigoletto” 
(Verdi) and “Lullaby” (Gretchaninoff ). 

The singer presented an unusual appearance, wearing as 
he did a black cap, which he kept on his head throughout 
the concert, while a beard covered the lower part of his 
face. At the close of the program, he sang “La donna e 
mobile” from “Rigoletto.” He was accompanied at the 
piano by André Benoist, whose artistic work added to the 
interest oi the program. 

In reviewing his concert, the New York Tribune said: 
“He turns handsprings of coloratura that Amelita Galli- 
Curci or Maria Barrientos might well envy. His trill 
brought one back to Melba!” While the New York Times 
wrote in part: “In his less operatic numbers there was 
more than a suggestion of Caruso in the ‘Questa o Quella’ 
from Verdi's ‘Rigoletto.” “To hear him sing Jewish 
folksongs is like hearing McCormack sing ‘Macushla,’” 
said the Morning Telegraph. “Such a display of florid ex- 
ectition has not been heard here since Edmond Clement,” 
was the opinion of the Evening Globe. 


Elman, Kingston, Morgana 

Mischa Elman, with Morgan Kingston, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Nina Morgana, soprano, 
as assisting artists, attracted a real Hippodrome Sunday 
night audience on May 19, an audience which filled the 
great edifice from top to bottom and overflowed in hun- 
dreds on the stage. 

Mr. Kingston, who was in fine voice and gave of his 
best, much to the pleasure of the audience, began with the 
familiar aria from “Pagliacci” and was down later for a 
group of songs in English and a duet from “Carmen” with 
Miss Morgana. The soprano started her contribution with 
an aria from “Elijah,” added songs in English—Moussorg- 
sky’s “Hopak” won her a great hand—and sang the duet 
with Mr. Kingston. She has a fine, clear soprano voice, 
which filled the huge spaces of the Hippodrome and the 
favor of the audience was demonstratively hers. 

There was a salvo of applause which lasted several min- 
utes when Mischa Elman came out and the violinist ac- 
knowledged it by a remarkable rendering of the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” This is one of the Russian’s 
masterpieces of playing. Nobody does it better and few 
even approach him. There is warmth and vigor in his 
interpretation, a luscious tone, and remarkable feats of 
bowing. Later he was listed for numbers by Chopin-Sara- 
sate, Brahms-Joachim, and the Sarasate “Gypsy airs.” He 
plaved them—and others. In fact, he might have played on 
until 2 in the morning or later, had he followed the de- 
mand indicated by the plaudits of the audience. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss in Washington 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss continue to do 
their share in appearing in Red Cross benefits. One of 
their recent appearances was on Saturday, May 18, in 
Washington, D. C., when they gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting program at the Colonial School. These two 
artists are great favorites in the musical circles of 
Washington. 


Olga Samaroff, American Artist 


Olga Samaroff (Mrs. Leopold Stokowski) is one of the 
few American artists whose family has been represented 
in every Ameriean war from the Revolution to the present 


~ war. Her father was an army officer, and Mme. Samaroff 


was born at the army post in Galveston, Tex. A_ brother 
is at present fighting with the American army in France. 
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Buckhout’s “Holy Trinity” Club Concert 


The fifth annual concert of the Holy Trinity Choral 
Club, women’s voices, Mme. Buckhout, director, took place 
in the church house May 13. The club sang numbers by 
Pinsuti, Oley Speaks, Worrell, Bond, English folksongs, 
etc., with good expression and unity, The singers are 
enthusiastic in their devotion to Mme. Buckhout, who is 
the solo soprano of the church, and do credit to her 
training, 

Mme. Buckhout sang a group of songs by Homer N. 
Bartlett, the composer at the piano, and was obliged to 





BUCKHOUT, 
Soprano. 


MME. 


add an encore, “Old Glory,” also by Bartlett. Later, four 
songs by Robert H. Terry were sung by her, two encores 
being demanded by the enthusiastic audience, namely, “If 
I Could Fly” (Claude Warford) and “A Love Song” 


(Kriens). The composer was at the piano, and must 
have been pleased with the reception of his songs. 
Alfred F. Denghausen 
Alfred F. Denghausen, the singer and composer, who 
has had studios at the Huntington Chambers, Boston, and 


in Salem, Mass., for the past fifteen years, died Tuesday, 
evening, May 14, in Cincinnati, Ohio, following an opera- 
tion. He was a musical instructor also at the Salem Nor- 
mal School. 

Mr. Denghausen was born in Cincinnati, forty-eight 
years ago, and his parents were of Dutch descent. He 
was a former member of the Cincinnati Symphony Orche s- 
tra, had composed recently a new national hymn, “Hail, 
Land of Liberty,” dedicated to the United States of Amer- 
ica and all true Americans. He was widely known because 
of his association with the Apollo Club, of which he had 
been a member for ten years. He sang solo parts on 
programs given by the organization and was at one time 
chairman of the voice committee. He was also a member 
of the quartet of the First Church in Cambridge. He is 
survived by his widow and two children. 


Antonio Pini-Corsi 


The funeral of Antonio Pini-Corsi, perhaps the most 
famous Italian comic bass of modern times, took place at 
Milan on April 24, and was attended by a great assemblage 
of his fellow artists. The hearse was literally covered 
with flowers. Pini-Corsi, who was well known in Amer- 
ica through his years of service with the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, was a native of Zara, Dalmatia, and 
about sixty vears old at the time of his death. 
Richard Walsh 
Richard. Walsh, a widely known tenor, of 255 Penn 
street, Brooklyn, died Tuesday, May 14. Mr. Walsh was 
born eighty-eight years ago in Manchester, England. He 


was one of the founders and the first president of the 


Amphion Musical Society, Brooklyn, which built the 
Amphion Theatre. 
Lowell Mason 
Lowell Mason, grandson cf Dr. Lowell Mason, who 
composed and wrote “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” died 


The late Mr. Mason was born 
in New England sixty-nine years ago. He was in the 
theatrical business and connected with the Montauk 
Theatre, Brooklyn, and the Republic Theatre, Manhattan. 
His brother is John Mason, the actor. 


Mrs. Harry Gordon Selfridge 


Mrs. Harry Gordon Selfridge, wife of the London mer- 
chant, died, May 12, at Highcliffe Castle, the country es- 
tate of the Selfridges, near Bournemouth, England. Mrs. 
Selfridge was Rosalie Buckingham, of Chicago, before her 

marriage in 1890. She was noted as a linguist and musi- 
cian, 


May 16, at Bayport, L. I. 


Alfred D. Fohs 


Alfred D. Fohs, a prominent Brooklyn bandmaster and 
professor of music, died in St. Peter’s Hospital on Sun- 
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Thomas’ P. F. Church, where Mr. Noble holds sway as 
organist and master of the choir. Selma Segall, who has 
made recent successful appearances in the metropolis, met 
w ith great appreci ation for her fine singing of Chaminade’s 


day, May 12, from injuries received by being run over by 
an automobile. He was fifty-eight years old, and as a 
young man studied music both here and abroad. For 
twenty years he was bandmaster of the Twenty-third Regi- 


ment of Brooklyn, and for several years of the Seventh “Summer,” and in the final “Aida” duet, sharing the latter 
Regiment in Manhattan. He was formerly organist of the With Mr. Ardelli, a young and talented tenor, The two 
Central Baptist Church in Brooklyn. Professor Fohs was Voices gave evidence of superior training by the Sapios 
one of the charter members of the Lambs Club in Man- Mr. Ardelli also sang the romance from “Manon Lescaut” 
hattan. with great effect Lillian Taylor, coloratura soprano, 


made a hit with her fluent singing of an aria from “La 
Sonnambula,” showing command of vocal resources. Ruth 
Thompson, a young girl with a voice of great possibilities, 


; gave a_ fascinating interpretation of the pathetic scen 

Sapio Reception Musicale from “Madam Butterfly.” Mrs. Camp, who has a deep 
ee a) ; contralto voice of power and charm, joined Mme. Sapio 
Society and music were well represented at a musical in a duet from Dubois’ opera “Aben Hamet.” The pres 


reception given by Signor and Mme. de Vere-Sapio, at 
their handsome apartments, New York, May 15. On every 
hand were distinguished people prominent in the wide life 
of America’s metropolis. A special feature of the affair 

was the first hearing of songs and violin pieces by T. Ter- 
tius Noble, the composer at the piano. A group of songs 
included “Waiting for the May,” “Love Embalmed in 
Tears” and “A Birthday Song,” sung with fascinating 
style and beautiful voice by Mme. de Vere-Sapio. These 


ence of Orrin Bastedo among the guests evoked demand 
to hear his fine baritone voice, to which he amiably re 
sponded by singing the “Credo” from Verdi's “Otello,” as 
well as English songs, with subtle understanding and clean 
enunciation. Joining Mme. de Vere-Sapio in Henschel’s 
barcaroile, the pair drew rounds of applause for their 
delightful singing Never has Mme. Sapio’s voice sounded 
fresher or more lovely. At the Olga Sapio, pianist, 
daughter of the host and hostess, united with Miss Hovs 


close. 


prea resounding applause. This was no less the case brugh in a performance of Grieg’s sonata in F calling 
by M — Horsbrugh played the following violin piecés forth rounds of applause. Miss Sapio also gave an ex 
y Mr. Noble: “Pastorale,” “Longing,” “Dreaming.” She  quisitely played group of Debussy pieces, and Mr. Sapio 


is a highly gifted artist, having studied with Professor 


played such accompaniments as one expects from this dis- 
Auer, and has given pleasure in previous playing at St. 


tinguished conductor, coach and broad musician 
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AVERY, STANLEY R. HUHN, BRUNO ) 

Song of the Timber Trail.............. Low $0.60 Ce Ree High, Medium High, Medium $0.60 Ay 

. . fe 

BEHREND, A. H. JOHNSON, J. ROSAMOND i) 

ton jour, ma belle!..... High, Medium, Low 60 Walk ‘Together, Children..... High, Medium 6O “y 

UM 

BURLEIGH, CECIL KERNOCHAN, MARSHALL ) 

I Heard the Trailing Garments of the Night, Summer Dawn ...cccccccsccsece High, Low 75 ‘ 

ae ‘) 

High, Low 507 KRAMER, A, WALTER A) 

BUZZLPECCIA, A. Dark and Wondrous Night. Op, 44, No. 2, “ly 

Under the Greenwood Tree, High, Medium, Low 10) ", 

High, Medium, Low — .60 Tears Op. 44, No. 3....High, Medium, Low 40 = 

When ¥.Go Alone... 6s veces High, Medium 607 LESTER, WILLIAM ft 

CLASS, F. MORRIS I'll Love You, Love, When Roses Blow, m 

The Unremembered .......... High, Medium 60 High, Medium © Ns 

COLMRIDGE TAYLOR. & MANNEY, ©. FONTEYN ) 

—e oy = OR, 8. ; Consecration..... ee. High, Medium, Low 1) ri) 

WE 8 5s od g-aclg bass Baritone, Bass 0 uN 

: Love Will Live ..... -High, Medium 0 nN 

CRIST, BAINBRIDGE ee ae ‘y 

The Auld Scotch Sangs.. High, Medium 60 NEV IN, GEORGE B. uN 

When the Flag Goes By............Medium MH) A] 

DENSMORE, JOHN H. seine tnd “ly 

th, JOHN H PASTERNACK, JOSEF A, 9 

OSS 605 bates coeieeen's -Medium, Low 60 M : : r “ 

pS pees ee ree -High, Low oO *) 

I IW Ra bio.c seine a enccwee » High, Low 407 PROTHEROE, DANIBL i) 

DOUTY, NICHOLAS What Is There Hid in the Heart of a Rose? ‘\ 

LOO oa caceeerenede High, Medium 60 Medium, Low 0 

ROGERS, JAMES H. uN 

FERRARI, GUSTAVE Swing I ~ = sania t Medi I ¥ i" 
’ 4 sow, e ee 4) es “ a 

Bvad LOCO BOOS. ccc cc cvcccce High, Medium OO = acnedhaate ” “ly 

PT Tee mM th 

FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS he ; = ‘ ‘ 

I Heard a Cry. Op. 18, No. 1, RY BNER, DAGMAR DE C. i 

High, Medium, Low 40 Do You Recall? (7'e souvient-il) .. High, Low th Ms 

; Slav Cradle Song......... “li ov r, th 

Swing Low. Op. 17, No, 2......Medium, Low 60 eidetinn ™ cers << laeauaenk om a ‘y 

ee bf ora SALTER, MARY TURNER . " 

I ISKE, DW IGHT Seat BOG cccewsenvuddiacees High, Medium Mw ) 

yg eee High, Low AO pa . . 4) 

lo the West Wind...... -High, Medium 60 Ih 

FLORIDIA, PIBT i! 

¥ a 1A, Pu amo. fs | _. | SHARP, EARL CRANSTON " 

ae NUR, De Dy INO. Seevessece High, Low 60) Japanese Death Song.... -High, Medium 40 ") 

, ywree nyt H 

FORSYTH, CECIL Posseesle® .<<cscciceceves High, Low 50 ff 

From the Hills of Dream......! Medium, Low 50 SPALDING, ALBERT i) 

Oh, Red Is the English Rose, Come Hither, Lyttel Childe......High, Low 60 NN 

High, Medium, Low aed) oo e- ot.! High, Low 60 Ny 

«| 

FOSTER, FAY TREHARNE, BRYCESON ) 

Sing a Song of Roses....High, Medium, Low  .60 A Song of France .......++- High, Low cp i) 

« 

GABRILOWITSCH, OSSIP Remember Me When I Am ne tt 

| re Py rear ae ee High, Medium HW on iT N 

eines ee WATTS, WINTTER i) 

HUERTER, CHARLES Wood GREE. cicivccccticce High, Medium 40 “ly 

Oss rhs High, Medium, Low Medi fh 

} igh edium, Low Medium AO WOOD, MARY KNIGHT “iy 

Pirate Dreams ........ High, Medium, Low  .50 PIxuItation ©. see eeeeeeeeeees High, Medium — 5) Ms 

, ’ es iM 

These songs will be sent with return privilege ‘\ 
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\t latest accounts, Toscanini seemed still to be 
in the lead among the candidates for the conductor- 
ship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


a 


Says the Tribune: “Mr. Sokoloff has been heard 
before in New York as a violinist, but he never ap- 
Weren't you there when 


peared as a conductor.” 
Hall in the season of 


he conducted in Carnegie 
1916-17, Mr. Tribune? 

——¢ 

The Musica Courter was right in making the 

exclusive announcement that Rachmaninoff is not 
in Boston, or, in fact, in America. At present he is 
in Copenhagen, whither he fled from Russia after 
suffering severe hardships. 

—— 


Musical journalism has been honored by the Lin- 
coln Memorial University (colored), of Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., which conferred on John C, Freund, 
editor of Musical America, the degree of Doctors 
of Letters and Humanities. 

—— 


Both Enrico Caruso and R. E, Johnston inform 
the Musica Courter that the statement under 
“Cincinnati Festival Flickers” in last week’s issue, 
to the effect that the former had signed a contract 
with the latter to go into the movies, is incorrect. 

sashetiealthineeines 


Ina recent Musica. Courter article it was stated 
that at the Chicago Opera, under Campanini’s direc- 
tion, Wagner. performances were given there in 
English in former years. This was an error. All 
the Wagner performances in Chicago were in Ger- 
man, but sung by American artists. 

a 





Word has been received by the War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. that there is a great demand for 
musical instruments on the part of our soldiers in 
the European war zone. Small instruments are the 
most desirable. The New York Evening Sun re- 
minds the public that slide trombones would have 
to be played sideways in the trenches. 

a 

One of the festival artists who has been in con- 
stant demand this spring is Florence Hinkle, whose 
long and brilliant career in the concert and oratorio 
fields fits her admirably for the solo and ensemble 
requirements of great choral occasions. At the re- 
cent Cincinnati May Festival Miss Hinkle sang in 
Haydn’s “The Seasons,” Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” Kelley’s “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Ros- 


sini’s “Stabat Mater’—works ranging from the 
severely classical to the contemporary American— 
and her soprano ministrations were generally re- 
garded as among the most im 
features of the concerts. 


ant musical 
Aside from her lovely 
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voice and the unfailing art with which she employs 
it, Miss Hinkle impresses her hearers also with her 
sure grasp of style and her intelligent and lucid 
presentation of the text contents. 


a Cones 


The Musica, Courter modestly refrains from 
mentioning the fact that, with its last form going to 
press on Tuesday afternoon, it was two days in ad- 
vance of the dailies last week with the story of the 
visit of the orchestra of the Paris Conservatory 
under the auspices of Otto H. Kahn and associates, 
which is to take place next fall. 

——_~—_—_- 


Joseph Holbrooke is a persistent person. Notwith- 
standing the war, he is hard at work on “Bronwen,” 
the third part of the trilogy entitled “The Cauldron 
of Annwn,” with text by Lord Howard de Walden. 
“The Children of Don” and “Dylan, Son of the 
Wave,” the other two parts of the trilogy, have al- 
ready seen a brief stage of life. 

scinsanerntelpeimemtase 


True demo¢racy was never better exemplified 
than last Saturday morning, when, on two occasions, 
in the forenoon, accompanied only by several of his 
regular Secret Service guards, President Wilson 
walked down Fifth avenue and passed the Musica. 
Courter offices, while an obligato of motor horns, 
cheering and handclapping marked his passage. 


—— 


In a paragraph on the late Ffrangcon Davies the 
London Musical News says that “he was the origi- 
nal exponent of the part of Cedric when Sullivan’s 
‘Ivanhoe’ was produced in 1891.” We like that ex- 
pression “original exponent.” An American singer 
usually says, “I created the role of Cedric.” If any 
one of them ever said “I was the original exponent 
of the part” we have yet to hear of it. 


—— 
Paper shortage is evidently making itself felt very 
seriously in Italy. A new government regulation, 
affecting periodicals, provides that weeklies must 
confine themselves to two pages (the Italian weekly 
journals have very large page forms), while those 
publications which appear three times a month may 
carry four pages. The Rivista Teatrale, the Must- 
cat Courrer’s principal Italian exchange, has ac- 
cordingly changed itself into a two page weekly. 
a en 
The single clipping, separated from its brothers 
and sisters and the column in which it was brought 
up, is often a mysterious affair; for instance, this 
peculiar notice which a zealous scissors bureau sent 
to the Mustcat Courter last week: “Russian Dra- 
matic, Musical and Singing Association, opera and 
market house, Charleroi: $9,000.” Had the clip- 
ping been a cable message, it certainly never would 
have passed the censor, with its dark hint of con- 
cealed importances. 
aw oe 
Manager Fred W. Blanchard gave the board of 
directors of the Los Angeles Orchestra a most thrill- 
ing and highly delightful shock recently, when at 
their meeting he announced that instead of the usual 
deficit of $15,000, there was but a paltry $4,000 on 
the bad side of the ledger. Manager Blanchard 
made the further statement that there have been 
received to date almost 300 voluntary subscriptions 
for season tickets, and that this list is made up of per- 
sons whose names did not appear among those of 
the regular yearly patrons. 
— Qe 
Tivadar Nachez, the celebrated violinist, en route 
from California to England, is at present in New 
York. Mr. Nachez’s contributions to violin litera- 
ture. both in the shape of original composition and 
arrangements of old Italian works, are well known 
to the whole musical world. As a virtuoso he is 
famous throughout the old world, having played 
with great acclaim in all the capitals and before 
nearly all of the crowned heads of Europe. It is to 
be regretted that so distinguished an artist has 
never toured this country. Mr. Nachez is the 
possessor of a beautiful Joseph del Gesu and two 
magnificent Stradivarius violins and a rare collec- 
tion of genuine autograph manuscripts of old Ital- 
ian composers for violin, including many works by 
Vivaldi and Nardini. He also has a very interest- 
ing collection of autograph letters written him by 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Brahms, Richter, Auer, Sevcik 
and many other musical notables. Although a na- 
tive of Hungary, Mr. Nachez has been a natural- 
ized British subject for many years, and he has 
made London his home for the past three decades. 
He is married to a charming English woman, and 
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both he and Mrs. Nachez have been actively en- 
gaged in Red Cross work while in this country. 
They will sail shortly for London. 

—— 


A news despatch from Oxford, Ohio, is responsi- 
ble for the statement that Edgar Stillman- Kelley’s 
next contribution to orchestral music probably will 
take the form of a ballet. Both in the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and the “Aladdin” suite and in other of 
his major compositions Dr, Kelley has shown a 
facility for picturing in musical terms the lighter 
and more joyous emotions of the soul, and, at a time 
when the nation’s emotional nature is tense and 
wrought up by the war, Dr. Kelley believes that it 
is the province of art to provide pleasurable relaxa- 
tion and a mental éxaltation by ministering to other 
and more natural emotions. 

Sy Wise 


This war, like any other world-stirring event, is 
bound to cause many additions to the “man who” 
class. The latest is “the man who taught General 
Pershing to drum.” Charles Rupp is his name, ac- 
cording to the papers, which discovered his seventy- 
seventh birthday last week, and he lives in New- 
burgh, New York. Back in 1855, when he was only 
twelve years old, he used to double in the brass—or 
rather on the vellum—to help out the army band at 
West Point, and it was there that young Jack Per- 
shing, as a cadet, took lessons in drumming from 
Rupp—though exactly what drumming has to do 
with generaling, we cannot understand. 

a 

The Italian Society of Lyric Artists presented in 
March to the city government of Milan a project 
for the reopening of that city’s famous opera house, 
La Scala, and the government voted in favor of 
substantially supporting the project on two grounds: 
first, to give aid to the plan of the artists themselves 
to assume directorship of the theatre, a plan already 
encouraged by the Ministry of Public Instruction ; 
second, because the reopening of La Scala would 
give employment to a considerable number of per- 
sons now out of work. Further details as to when 
the great opera house is likely to be reopened were 
not given in the Musicat Courier’s source of in- 
formation. 

—— 

One of the most fascinating Debussy articles ever 
published is the one in this issue of the MusicaL 
Courter. Its author is Arthur Hartmann, an inti- 
mate friend friend of the late French master, and 
he gives a remarkably clear insight into the elusive, 
puzzling personal character of the creator of 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” who revealed himself to 
the public only in his music. It has been asserted 
often that the two operas on Poe subjects which the 
Metropolitan Opera announced several seasons in 
succession never had been begun by Debussy. Hart- 
mann tells a different story and actually saw the 
composer at work on those two scores. They re- 
mained unfinished, however. 

encnsinniestpanennen 

The Musicat Courter heard a rumor last week 
to the effect that Charles A. Ellis, of Boston, who 
managed the brilliant Boston season of the Chicago 
Opera Association last winter, would be associated 
with that organization in a high managerial capacity 
next season. This rumor originated, perhaps, from 
the fact that Mr. Ellis will manage the organiza- 
tion’s Boston season again next winter. It was im- 
possible to reach Campanini to get a verification or 
denial of the rumor, as he was en route from Ha- 
vana back to the United States. A high official of 
the company in Chicago, however, denied that any 
permanent and regular association of Mr. Ellis with 
the company was contemplated. 

ee ER 

War has brought with it a great demand in the 
American musical market for compositions of a 
lighter character, and most of our native songs, 
piano compositions and other musical material have 
taken on a distinctly lyrical and frankly melodious 
character since our country entered into the great 
conflict. The American national mind is not one 
that is given to tragedy, and the shadow of even 
the most serious events never has been able to ob- 
literate the native humor and spontaneous gaiety of 
Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters. It is well that our 
American music should express our American state 
of mind, and that the morale of the public should 
be upheld by music that charms and appeals rather 
than stimulates to tragic thought and pessimistic 
reflection. Melody warms and cheers the heart. 
We need it now more than ever. The theatre shows 
the same condition as the concert hall, and plays of a 
light and jolly character are the ones which the 
public seems to prefer at the present time. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


New Liszt Sidelights 

Methuen, Simpson & Co. (Edinburgh) publish a 
translation of Alexander Siloti’s “My Memories of 
Liszt.” Musical Canada speaks engagingly of the 
book. Siloti, one of the few great Liszt pupils who 
never appeared in America, is fifty-five years old and 
lives in Moscow. Before he went to Liszt (about 
1880) he studied with Nicholas Rubinstein, brother 
of Anton. Siloti relates that at his last interview 
with Nicholas, that convivial gentleman called for 
wine, and, clinking glasses with his young pupil, gave 
this parting advice: “Love women and wine, but, 
above all, be a gentleman.” Nicholas Rubinstein 
followed the first part of his own admonition and 
died of it a few months later in Paris. (However, 
he acted not at all like a gentleman when he heard 
for the first time Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor con- 
certo, which bore the dedication, “a Nicholas Rubin- 
stein.” That worthy stormed at the composer, 
mocked his concerto, and became so insulting that 
in anger Tschaikowsky left the Rubinstein presence, 


made none of the countless changes suggested by - 


him, and at once dedicated the work to Hans von 
Biilow, who first played it in public and with imme- 
diate and lasting success. ) 

Siloti took a few. lessons also from Anton Rubin- 
stein, but says that they were a “nightmare,” for 
the great pianist “had neither patience nor skill as a 
teacher.” When arranging for the first lessons, six 
weeks ahead, Anton told Siloti to prepare for it four 
works which he knew the young pianist had not 
played before, “Schumann’s ‘Kreisleriana,’ Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Emperor’ concerto, the same composer’s sonata, 
op. 101, and Chopin’s in B minor. Truly a formid- 
able array of pieces to be learnt in six weeks.” 

The best thing Anton Rubinstein seems to have 
done for Siloti was to advise him to study with 
Liszt. He had no money to travel to Weimar, 
where the master resided, so the Moscow section of 
the Imperial Russian Musical Society decided to 
send him at their own expense. “Nay, incredible as 
it may seem,” quotes Musical Canada, “they even 
guaranteed £1,000 to meet the possible contingency 
of Siloti losing heavily at cards.” 


Lessons at Liszt’s 


Siloti describes the familiar Liszt lessons, given 
gratis, and devoted to a dozen or so truly talented 
pupils, while several dozen undesirable ones whom 
Liszt’s generosity would not permit him to show the 
door, filled the rest of the room. Several new 
stories, however, are told by Siloti. At the first 
lesson he started to play Chopin’s A flat ballade, but 
had done only two measures when Liszt stopped him, 
saying, “No, don’t take a Sitz bath on the first note,” 
and then imitated Siloti’s unduly prolonged accent. 
Liszt stopped him several times after that and played 
certain passages to him. “When I got up from the 
piano I felt bewitched,” says Siloti. “All at once I 
had become a ‘Weimarite.’ ” 

It was a condition with Liszt that “the men should 
come to the lessons, not in frock coats, but wearing 
lounge jackets, and that ladies should be simply 
dressed ; the idea being that the poorer pupils should 
not feel uncomfortable beside the richer ones.” 

As is well known, Liszt had three illegitimate chil- 
dren by the Countess D’Agoult. One of them was 
the present Frau Wagner, the widow of the com- 
poser; and the son was said to be very like Siloti. 
Siloti asked Liszt if this really were the case. “Yes, 
you are very like Daniel,” replied Liszt, “but don't 
worry: I not only never had the pleasure of being 
presented to your mother, but I never saw her in 
my life.” ‘ : 

On one occasion Siloti said to Liszt: “Wagner 1s 
not a very desirable person in any respect.” The 
old Abbé smiled sardonically and answered: “Gent- 
ly! This must not be said aloud.” 


Liszt and Wagner 


The most interesting quotation is the one which 
describes the account given to Siloti by Liszt in 1884, 
describing his reconciliation with Wagner following 
the latter’s annexation of Cosima ( Liszt s daughter) 
from her husband, von Biilow. Liszt sets forth the 
resumption of the friendship as follows: 

After the marriage of Wagner and my daughter, I 
was for a long time on bad terms with him—so bad that 
we never met. I resisted all Cosima’s appeals to be rec- 
onciled to him. Now, one day I received a note 
Wagner, written at a local inn. | He wrote to say that he 
had just arrived at Weimar with his_ wife, and that me 
wished to make a last effort at reconciliation. He begge 


from ° 


me to come and make peace with him, saying that he 
would wait till I went to him as he dared not come him- 
self. At this all my real regard for him seemed to prompt 
me, and I decided to go. When I got there, Wagner 
met me with a speech which lasted for about twenty min- 
utes. There was no one to hear it: but his wife and my- 
self. It was a speech I shall never forget. I was so 
touched by it that 1 forgot all but the good side in him, 
and we finished supper at 6 o’clock the next morning, when 
I was brought home nearly unconscious from all the cognac 
I had drunk. 

The foregoing bears every imprint of truth, for we 
remember what Remenyi (a one time intimate of 
Liszt) told us about the visits which Abbé Liszt 
used to pay to the Remenyi home in Weimar. The 
good man would talk a blue streak about his ideas 
and musical creation’, and between topics rush to 
the cupboard, seize the cognac bottle, and place it to 
his lips, gulping down an enormous drink each time. 
When Mrs. Remenyi found that the Abbé’s visits 
were getting to be too expensive, she hid the cognac 
bottle. _ Liszt went to the cupboard as before, but 
finding it empty on each occasion, muttered his dis- 
pleasure and slammed the glass doors so violently 
that finally they broke. Thereafter he ceased call- 
ing at the Remenyi home, 


About Cosima 

Apropos of Cosima, H.°T. Parker tells us in the 
Boston Transcript, that Mme. Forster, the sister of 
Nietzsche, has been writing about Wagner’s widow 
in a recent issue of the Berlin Vossische Zeitung 
which found its way into Paris. The article was 
written to commemorate Cosima’s eightieth birthday, 
a few months ago, and treats of the time when 
Nietzsche and Wagner were friends, before the 
quarrel that led the philosopher to write his famous 
pamphlet against the composer, in which he called 
“Carmen” a greater work than anything the Bay- 
reuth master had created. 

Mrs. Forster tells that Wagner and Cosima lived 
generally on amiable terms, except when his will 
was crossed and he got into swift, short, furious 
fits of temper. Cosima, herself possessed of an in- 
flexible spirit, matched will against will, and gave 
as good as she got. After Richard’s death, says 
Mrs. Forster, Cosima’s dominating ways waxed un- 
opposed, and she became “a sort of Margravine of 
Bayreuth, imperious mistress of Wagner’s theatre.” 
Nietzche’s sister reproaches Frau Wagner with the 
destruction of about ninety letters written by the 
philosopher to his musical friend before the break 
in their relations. The Vossische Zeitung remarks 
in conclusion that “even in her eighty-first year, 
Mme. Cosima keeps her resemblance to her father 
in an ‘immoderate’ nose and mouth and an excess- 
ively lean figure.” 


Poetizing the Pops 


Louis C. Elson, the amazingly versatile musical ed- 
itor of the Boston Advertiser, has immortalized the 
season’s opening “Pop” concert in his town, by giv- 
ing it this poetical send-off : 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The clock’s an hour ahead, but daylight stops, 
And as night falls we gladly wend our way 

To hear the opening concert of the Pops. 


Now fade the music puzzles from our sight, 
And Strauss, with Schoenberg, in oblivion sinks, 
Sousa and Herbert now impart delight, 
And music soft mingles with softer drinks. 


The boast of Gericke, the pride of Paur, 

And all that Fiedler, all that Muck e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour, 

When Boston turns to Pops from music grave. 


From Tannhauser to Anheuser we glide, 

From Richard Strauss we go to him named John, 
And for the season we have laid aside 

Even the mighty Beethoven of Bonn. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The lists of our symphonic programs bear, 
But now the season’s done, then shift the scene, 
And let’s enjoy a healthy change of air. 


A Valued Tribute 


The Musica Courter is not given to singing its 
own praises, and it does not, as a rule, print all the 
eulogistic letters it receives from its readers. How- 
ever, we feel inclined to publish the attached, from 
a person very well known in the musical affairs of 
our land: 


My Dear Mr. LIesiinc: 
I have just finished reading the Musica Courter, and 
feel impelled to express the satisfaction it gave me to 
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note in your editorial columns a spirit of fair mindedness 
and sanity that is very generally wanting these hectic days 
in most other publications. 

At a time when an easy popularity can be won by simply 
spitting on the unfortunate in the public pillory, it is re- 
assuring to know that there are still some who are ready 
to do honor to what has been worthy and fine in the 
musical life of this country, though it has now fallen into 
disfavor. 

_And please go on touching up the “mob music” so in- 
sistently urged on us. Is there nothing for us to do ex- 
cept yelp with the pack? It is a dreary outlook, isn’t it? 


“The King and the Kaiser” 


Under the above caption we published some stir- 
ring verses by Clyde B. Wilson a fortnight ago in 
which he describes how Sousa will lead his “Stars 
and Stripes Forever’, when the Americans march 
into Berlin. 

The thought is not far fetched. We recall that 
in 1902 or so we were standing with Nahan Franko 
at the intersection of Friedrich Strasse and Unter 
den Linden, in Berlin. It was Sedan Day, and the 
Emperor and his guard of honor were parading 
home from the gala maneuvers at the Tempelhofer 
Field. The cortege came toward us, through the 
Friedrich Strasse, to the strains of Sousa’s most 
famous march. Suddenly we heard another band, 
and observed a regiment of infantry approaching 
us from Unter den Linden. Their music, too, was 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” The Emperor’s 
party stopped to let the others pass and the two 
band leaders managed to get the American march 
into unisoned rhythm. Franko remarked—it was 
1902 :—"They have the best army, but we seem to 
have the best military marches.” Now every one 
is agreed that we have both. 

Voice and Verse 

William F. Kirk, the tuneful lyricist of the New 
York Evening Journal, is a great friend and ad- 
mirer of Reinald Werrenrath and when he read 
recently in the Mustcat Courter of a certain proud 
honor paid that American baritone, William F. 
wrote the following: 


In the Musicat Courter, out today, 

I see you are booked for the operay; 

And why shouldn’t you go over the top 

As fast as a Frenchman, as well as a Wop? 

A good Yankee singer, it seems to me, 

Is as good as a furriner ought to be; 

And Ill be there, a-craning my neck, 

When you sing in “Carmen” and “Faust,” by heck! 


Be very careful about your rep— 

An opera singer must watch his step. 

When you are tempted to have a lark, 
Remember * * * * * * and Central Park! 
You know * * * * * *’s one dark page 

Was written one day near a monkey cage; 
So keep your head, just keep your head, 

And believe me, kid, you'll knock ’em dead! 


Variationettes 


Margaret Matzenauer does not sing German, or 
as friend Donaghey says graphically in the Chicago 
Tribune: “She has, like Farrar, combed the kraut 
from her catalogue.” 

mR 

In the same paper, B. L. T. wins our fortissimo 
“Hear, hear” by writing: “A sunny colleague re- 
fuses to believe that the campaign band is as bad 
as it blows. It is a charitable thought, covering a 
multitude of dissonances, but the campaign band is 
every bit as bad as it blows. It is bad collectively 
because it is worse individually. One horn may be 
bad, two are not so bad, three become unendurable, 
a dozen are a mild affliction. Band players are 
seldom lynched because they play in groups. It 
is only when they practice individually that they 
invite destruction.” B. L. T. should have heard 
that campaign cornet across the street from the 
Musicat Courter offices. 

Ld id 

“The boom of the Liberty engine,” declares Cur- 
rent Opinion, “will play foreign music over German 
cities.” 

eRe 

Let us not be guilty of gas attacks against art, 

no matter what its nationality. 
zn 8 


James Gordon Bennett was a big man in every 
thing except his attitude toward musical and the- 
atrical critics on his paper. He would have no 
criticism in the New York Herald. He wished all 
concerts and plays “reported,” and “boosted” pleas 
antly if at all possible. In our hearing he said on 
one occasion: “The dressmakers are not interested 
in the music department, but the women whe read 
about music are interested in modes.” Let us see 
what happens on the Herald hereafter. 

zee”, 

Low visibility marks Schumann, Schubert and 
Brahms songs on our vocal programs, but pianists 
continue to perform those masters. We confess 
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we are puzzled at the distinction. If Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” may be played publicly on 
the piano in the Liszt arrangement, what is the ob- 
jection to its being sung—in English? 
nae 
When the new loafers’ law goes into full effect 
in New York City, the police will kindly unearth 
the gentlemen who constitute the paid claque at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and make them use their 
horny hands at some form of labor that might help 
the war, 
eRe 
Submitted by J. C. Breil: “When Hondini made 
the elephant disappear in a cabinet, at a perform- 
ance in the Hippodrome the other night, Constance 
Balfour, the lyric-dramatic soprano, turned to her 
companion and said: ‘A good job for Houdini 
would be to get hold of the Kaiser and make him 
disappear.’ ”’ 
nne 
“The only point I see to Reger’s works,” lead- 
pencils M, B. H., “is counterpoint.” 
nne 
“When the management of the San Francisco 
orchestra asked Olga Steeb what concerto she could 
play and how long it would take her to prepare for 
the concert, she replied that she would give them 
a choice from a dozen and play it as soon as she 
could pack up and go to 'Frisco. Are there a dozen 
more pianists in the country that could promise 
and fulfill—as much?”—Los Angeles Graphic. 
nRue 
There seems to be an invisible music dictator. 
nrne 
Aside from the fact that the reorganized Detroit 
Orchestra is to be enlarged considerably, that it has 
ample funds with which to secure the best available 
players, and that Ossip Gabrilowitsch is to be its 
permanent conductor, other good news is to the 
effect that his contract there allows him ample op- 
portunity to fulfill also most of the pianistic en- 
gagements which his keyboard clientele all over the 
country is sure to insist upon in spite of his new 
call to high baton activity. 
nee 
In Cyril Scott’s book, “The Philosophy of Mod- 
ernism,” he says: “Tell me what newspaper you 
take, and I'll tell you what composers you admire.” 
nner 
lf ever the uselessness of criticism was demon- 
strated in our own day, the case of Debussy is a 
shining example. He was scorned universally by 
the critics as soon as he became original, and it was 
only after the public accepted him that the scribes 
discovered the merit in his music. 
nne 
Fitzhugh Haensel 
Dates don't cancel. 


Lep Godowsky, 
Lep Stokowski. 
—Lep Goldman. 


Among the chosen 
Is Max Rosen. 
—Fiddler. 


Henry Hadley 
Ne’er writes badly. 


F.D. A 


Variations 
Tries my patience, 
A. E. 


nne 
urs, too. 
nee 
Any musical editor, or other person, who, in 
spoken statement or written inuendo, impugns or 
even questions our undiluted Americanism is a 
damned Ananias, and may, at his pleasure, hear us 
tell him so, 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


——— -@--— -— 
RAPID OPERA 


Harry Davis, of Pittsburgh, has done something 
unique in the operatic field. He has created a com- 
pany and started a season all within the space of a 
week, One week ago today (Thursday), Mr. Davis 
had a booking for his Alvin Theatre, in Pittsburgh, 
canceled, “All right,” said Mr. Davis, “I’ll put in 
my own company.” Just why Mr. Davis’ mind 
turned to opera, we do not know, but it did. On 
Friday morning, May 17, Mr. Davis arrived in New 
York and on Saturday evening, May 18, a good por- 
tion of his company left New York for Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Davis sought the assistance of Fred Roycroft, 
an expert in the assembling of companies, and the 
organization was put together in record time, It is 
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to open this evening with “Carmen,” exactly one 
week after its formation was determined upon. 
And, as a glance at the list of artists given upon 
another page of this issue will show, it is as good 
a company as has ever been assembled in America to 
give opera at regular theatre prices—and far better 
than most. Of course conditions favored the 
promoters at this time, with practically all operatic 
artists disengaged, but the lesson to be learned is 
that those stories of the difficulty—in fact the im- 
possibility—of finding capable operatic artists in 
America, as related, by certain foreign impresarios 


active in this country, are proved false and ridicu- , 


lous when an energetic American says to himself 
“I'll have an opera company”—and has it. 

Further, it is a very encouraging sign for the 
future. Now that Mr. Davis, of Pittsburgh, has 
taken this step, he is sure to have put an idea into 
the head of Mr. Brown of Savannah, Mr. Jones of 
Milwaukee or Mr. Smith of Denver which will 
some day blossom into the form of a local operatic 
season for those cities and a score of others. 


——@—_—- 
WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


Now that the musical season is pretty well over, 
the jury is disagreeing on facts instead of on opin- 
ions. For instance, it is an undoubted fact that 
Mme. Fremstad was not able to appear at a concert 
at the Brooklyn Academy last Sunday evening, 
where she was scheduled to sing. But just what 
happened is hard to find out from the papers, as a 
glance at the following will show: 

The World 
IFremstad, standing behind the scenes, suddenly 
Lieut, Camble and her maid assisted her to 


Mme 
became ill. 
an auto, 

The American 

Mme. Fremstad appeared on the stage, but was unable 
to stand. Two attendants escorted her to her dressing 
room, 

Thz Times 

The singer appeared at the music hall apparently in good 
health, and said she was indisposed a short time before 
she was to sing her first number. Some persons in the 
audience thought Mme. Fremstad’s indisposition might 
have been aggravated by the small audience, the house be- 
ing about half filled. 

The Sun 


Every seat in the big auditorium was occupied. 

Now, if you have obtained a very definite idea of 
events at the Brooklyn Academy, transfer your at- 
tention to the following—three headlines which give 
the result of the auction sale of boxes for the mon- 
ster Italian Red Cross benefit that is to take place 


at the Metropolitan Opera House on May 24: 


The Sun 


Italian Red Cross box sales, $0,000. 


: The Tvibune 
$10,475 raised for Italian Red Cross. 
The Herald 
Sale of opera boxes yields $30,000 for Italian Red Cross. 
If we were the Italian Red Cross authorities, we 
should buy a pair of rose glasses and subscribe to 
the Herald. 


a ee 
ELEVEN—COUNT THEM! 


The Musicat Courter has just unearthed a deep, 
dark plot on the part of a famous operator to corner 
a new market and, when it is safely cornered, to cre- 
ate a new trust. In the fear of hindering the nego- 
tiations before they are complete and getting in bad 
with the operator, this paper refrains from giving 
the full details of the operations now in progress, but 


it may be said that the operator’s name is Gi-lio Gat- ’ 


i-Casa-za, that the trust he is organizing is to be 
called the M-trop-lit-n Op-ra Com-any, and that the 
market now in process of being cornered is the t-nor 
market. It is understood that options on the fol- 
lowing subsidiaries have been obtained already; in 
fact, negotiations have been concluded with most of 
those named in the following list : 

Enrico Caruso Charles Hackett 

Giovanni Martinelli Rafaelo Diaz 

Hipolito Lazaro Edoardo di Giovanni 

Giulio Crimi Tohn McCormack 

Fernando Carpi Morgan Kingston 

Paul Althouse 

Eleven !—count them—eleven ! 
scnisinpeillestnimned 


MUSIC AND MILITARISM 


In the Boston Transcript of recent date, one reads: 


At a time when fanatical and hysterical insistence ban- 
ishes Wagner’s operas from the American theatre and is 
beginning to threaten the music even of Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven in the concert hall, it is amusing to note 
that Sir T. Beecham has lately reproduced “Tannhauser” 
in London before applauding audiences and reviewers. 
The revival of Wagner’s opera is indeed the “clou” to 
his current season at Drury Lane. Some of our wartime 
fashions we take readily enough from the English, but 
seemingly not those of music. ' 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE? 


We put the question mark after the foregoing 
caption because, although we are expert in every- 
thing that applies to advertising, we find our- 
selves sometimes in disagreement with other per- 
sons who have every right to consider themselves 
judges of what constitutes effective advertising 
for musical purposes. 

Every intelligent advertiser will agree that the 
kind of advertising you do depends on the nature 
of the thing you advertise. That seems almost an 
elementary proposition, does it not? 

However, we often come across almost utterly 
unknown artists who insist on advertising them- 
selves as though their names are known from 
Pittsburgh to Pekin, and also we meet world re- 
nowned artists who advertise themselves as 
though they are beginners. That is not modesty ; 
it is stupidity, stupidity nearly as dense as that of 
the extreme kind of celebrity who imagines that 
because one enjoys a practically universal repu- 
tation, one does not have to advertise at all. 

An advertising manager has all sorts and con- 
ditions of clients, and he learns as much from 
their mistakes as they gain through his concen- 
trated wisdom. 

Some artists prefer permanent standing cards 
in the Musical Courier, on the supposition that 
such serve as excellent reminders and also as a 
reference for the address of the advertiser. They 
are right. 

Some artists do not care for the permanent 
card, but believe in making their advertising dis- 
play one whole page at atime. They are right. 

Some artists contract for several pages, or less, 
or more, and use them in making one-half, one- 
quarter, or one-eighth page displays frequently. 
They are right. 

Some artists quote one or two line newspaper 
extracts about themselves, and use as few as pos- 
sible. They are right. 

Some artists quote entire newspaper articles 
about themselves, and use as many as possible. 
They are right. 

That is, all the separate theories are right as 
such, but they are not always right in the cases to 
which they are applied by the artists. 

Recently a well known manager used a page of 
fine print press reviews in the Musical Courier 
about a well known artist. He caused facsimiles 
to be made of the page and sent them to all the 
local managers, asking them whether it is the 
form of advertising they like. He received many 
replies, but the one he liked best was from a 
woman who manages a large concert course in an 
important city. She writes: 

“One brief, snappy criticism of an artist, in 
large, plain type, is of interest. The fine print 
page you used is wearisome. No successful local 
manager has the time to read it, and it is doomed 
to the wastebasket before reading. An attractive 
photograph, a brief biographical sketch, the na- 
tionality of the artist, and brief criticism is all I 
care to see.” 

The manager who received the aforementioned 
letter says to us: “If you could bring this com- 
munication to the attention of your readers it 
would mean a great many hundred dollars saved 
on the setting up of type.” 

Of course, the Musical Courier does not care to 
save in this matter, and wishes to please its ad- 
vertisers. But time and again such displays are 
mere waste, and short, pithy quotations and a few 
telling captions would do the work just as well. 

Type, spacing, arrangement, originality of 
form, are important in making an advertisement 
effective in the way of attracting attention and 
bringing profitable results. All such matters are 
difficult problems for those unversed in advertis- 
ing technic, but they are easy for the Musical 
Courier corps of advertising experts. Come in 
and consult before starting your season’s cam- 
paign. Advice will be given cheerfully and freely 
—freely in the sense of gratis. 
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THE BYSTANDER 





G. S. the K., Nonsense, Cyphers, and Bicycles 


Le Courrier Musical, of Paris, had someching to say in 
a recent number about the national hymns of the various 
allied countries and confessed itself ignorant of the origin 
of “God Save the King.” That was no confession to be 
ashamed of, for everybody else is ignorant of the real 
origin of “God Save the King,” even the king himself. 
But some reader of the Courrier knew all about it and 
wrote to that paper as follows: 

“God Save the King’’ originated in France. Every time that 
Louis XIV entered the chapel of Saint-Cyr, the whole chorus of 
noble pensionnaires sang this motet, the words of which were 
the Superior (ot the chapel) and the music by Lully: 

Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi; 

Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi; 
Vive le Roi! 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux, 

Voie a ses pieds ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis. 

Handel, visiting Saint-Cyr, heard this air and was very enthusi- 
astic over its majestic effect and the strength of its very simple 
orchestration, He demanded permission to copy it and offered it to 
George of Hanover, who conferred a generous pension on him 
on account of it. 

Well, who knows but that the cock-sure correspondent 
is right? Answer, nobody—for the real origin of the 
tune has never been firmly established, although Henry 
Carey is generally blamed both for the original words and 
the music, which are thought to have been sung in pub- 
lic for the first time in 1740 and to have been published 
in 1742 or 1743; but there is a tune in an old MS. book 
dated 1619, attributed to “Dr. Jan Bull,” which, though 
in the minor, could at least claim to be a great grand- 
uncle of “G. S. the K.,” and a lugubrious Scotch carol 
even older (1611) that can prove strong rhythmical kin- 
ship with the English national hymn. Lully’s claim, so 
confidently advanced by the French writer, rests on a 
very slight foundation, though the tune was known in 
France very soon after its English introduction and ap- 
pears in “La Lire Maconne” of 1766. And the great 
Handel’s name apears never to have been connected with 
it until this instance. 

+ * * * * 

This thing of making a connected story out of a series 
of titles with the aid of a few joining phrases is pretty 
old. I think it was invented by some man who had to do 
the theatre page on a Sunday paper “on space” and ran 
short of material one week. He took the titles of all the 
plays in town and patched them together so as to make 
some nonsensical sense. Bainbridge Crist, the composer, 
was surprised to receive a similar bit of nonsense, made 
up from the titles of his songs and sent to him by some 
unknown admirer. Jn this case that statement happens 
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to be the truth, The admirer was quite unknown to Mr. 
Crist and the contribution a genuine one. Incidentally, 
Crist has written and is writing today some of the best 
songs ever turned out by an American. The bit of non- 
sense which follows would, by the way, make an excel- 
lent recital program all by itself, were the songs sifted 
out and resorted a little. 


* *+ *+ *& *€ 


“Tell Me,” “If there were Dreams to Sell” and you had 
“Nothing to Do,” would you wander some “September 
Eve” on “The Lost Path” “To Arcady,” where “The Little 
Old Cupid” makes companions of the “Butterflies,” and 
there “In Memory” sing “To Columbine”? or would you 
sing your song “To the Water Nymphs” while “The Little 
Bird” carols to “Four Ducks on a Pond”? 

Or would you go with “Mistletoe” to “The Window” of 
the “Girl ot the Red Mouth”? That would be “Like 
April’s Kissing May,” no doubt, but “I Can’t Abear” it! 

Wouldn’t you, if you knew there was “No Limit”— 
wouldn’t you rather come in the “April Rain” to “Some 
One,” bearing with you “Roses” from the “Shower of 
Blossoms” of “Yesteryear” { 

a oe ee 


As the Bystander happens to know, that unofficial figure 
of $30,000 a year for the Gabrilowitsch salary as leader of 
the Detroit Symphony, isn’t more than a few cents out of 
the way. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who had to consider the fact 
that his career as a piano virtuoso will practically have to 
be abandoned for several years and then begun all over 
again anew, if he finally relinquishes the conducting field, 
set a high figure and it was accepted. Evidently, however, 
delightful Philip Hale is a bit sceptical, for he said in the 
Boston Herald the other day: “It is said that Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch will receive $30,000 for his work with a stick next 
season. This reminds us of the Pianist Rosenthal’s reply 
to a Viennese colleague, who asked him: ‘How much do 
you think I made on my last concert trip?’ ‘Half as much.’ 

“The manager of the Detroit Orchestra is Mr. Cyphers, 
ls the name auspicious ?” 

a ae ee 


How little one knows even about good friends. Take 
Hugh Brown, for instance, the always busy, always cheer- 
ful, superintendent of the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
was only by accident that I discovered he used to be a 
champion among amateur bicyclists. In 1910 he set the 
indoor mile record on a flat floor at 2:21; and the same 
year the tive mile indoor flat floor record at 12:14, where 
they have stuck ever since. Then there was a twenty-five 
mile road race that he did in 1:2:62/5, which is what I 
should call hurrying. Hugh started in life at a wee toon not 
far from Edinbrrr but came here as a mere youngster and 
is one of the warmest Americans and pro-Allies I know of, 
though they do say that he is a little suspicious of Servia. 

Byron Hacev. 








WARTIME AND MUSIC ANECDOTES FROM GERMANY 


First of Two Articles by Blanche Slocum 














| have been asked to write something of my experiences 
in Germany, especially those pertaining to music and musi- 
cal life there. When | left in January, | found music to 
be one of the few things that seemed to be thriving (or at 
least that was the case in the large cities like Munich and 
Berlin). The opera houses and concerts were filled to 
capacity; one saw many soldiers and officers in uniform as 
they are admitted at reduced rates. 1 also was highly 
amused when in Berlin, to see so many portly looking 
Turks sitting in the choicest boxes or strutting about 
proudly at the opera accompanied by high army officers or 
ofcials. Social functions were at a stand still as it is 
considered bad form to make merry in wartime. Dancing 
was absolutely tabooed, hence the popularity of theatres, 
etc. Of course they are classed as “Kultur.” It is also to be 
noted that French and italian operas were as popular as 
ever but of course only in the German language. The 
languages of the Allies are very distasteful to the German 
people. I remember shortly before America came into the 
war, I attended a concert in Berlin given by Picaver, the 
popular American tenor of the Vienna Opera House. He 
sang some arias in Italian. Suddenly a man screamed 
down from the gallery “Singen Sie Deutsch” (Sing in Ger- 
man). There was a great commotion, some were looking 
toward the balcony and saying “Er hat ganz recht.” (He 
is absolutely right.) Others were hissing for him to stop. 
He also sang some German songs and peace was restored. 
He ended by receiving an ovation. I know we Americans 
did our best. A few weeks later Mr, Picaver was again 
announced for a concert. ‘The house was sold out, but at 
the last minute it had to be called off, because Mr. Picaver 
had failed to receive his passport from the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Whether his Italian group of songs had anything 
to do with it or not, I do not know. 

[he war spirit displayed itself in peculiar ways. Once 
in Berlin while living in a small apartment the landlord 
informed me that his tenants had sent in a complaint that 
I had been breaking the law. The law allowed that people 
could sing from nine in the morning until two o’clock and 
from four to ten in the evening, but if one made any un- 
due noises at other times, he was at the mercy of the 
volice. ne 
One evening some American friends visited me and did 
some fine singing at about half past nine; immediately 
after, they went downstairs. Arriving at the bottom of the 
steps they heard screaming and wondered what the calam- 
ity could be. A neighbor was frantically calling the 
“Portier Frau” (janitress) to witness that we were singing 
after ten and she, the janitress, was as vehemently fighting 
back that her clock was right and it was not yet ten. I 
always had the feeling that American voices annoyed more 
than German voices. On another occasion I was in the 
post office reading the newspaper. It had a huge headline 
“America sends millions of dollars’ worth of ammunition 
to the Allies” or something to that effect. A man looking 


over my shoulder said “Excuse me, Gnadiges Fraulein, 
could I see the paper?” Then he muttered “Die Ameri- 
kaner, was flr eine Bande.” (The Americans, what a 
crowd.) Another time my friend and I went to hear 
Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, who was assisting 
artist at a well known club, the other part of the program 
being furnished by a minister from the famous Dom 
Cathedral, who gave a !ecture on Luther. After the en- 
tertainment, while waiting in the crowd for our hats, a 
gentleman said to my friend, “I wish all the English would 
starve to death.” She suggested to him that that was not 
very Christian and he thought a minute and said “No, that’s 
so, I don’t wish that exactly, | wish they would nearly 
starve to death.” 

At a concert given by a well known singer, my American 
friend and [ were discussing the singer in whispers, when 
| noticed a lady almost leaning on my shoulder in her 
effort to hear what language we were speaking. She sud- 
denly burst forth with “Will you please stop talking that 
dreadful language?” I said “I never knew a language 
could affect any one like that.” She remarked that people 
speaking that language had killed her husband and son. 
Hoping for a little sympathy, 1 turned to a meek looking 
little lady on the other side of us and asked her if she had 
been so disturbed. She glared at me and said: “Yes, if the 
lady had not spoken, I would have, for I was incensed at 
the sound of E:nglish.” (“Ich war direct emport.”) The 
atmosphere at this time became too warm for us and we 
left the concert. 

Agents used to say to me, “How unfortunate that you are 
an American. Have you not a little German blood? If 
we could call you a German-American they might let you 
sing here,” but | told them that I would have to disappoint 
them. There was no German blood on either side of my 
family, Therefore the problem could not be solved in that 
way. 

[ knew several German musicians who had been in 
America. One who was in town on furlough said to me, 
“Was I not a fool to come back here? I adore America. I 
tell the boys how much money I earned over there and they 
can hardly believe it.” I knew a singer over there who 
had sung in opera here and was very bitter, always com- 
plaining about the food. He used to say to me, “Ach! if 
I was only in America! Why did I ever leave!” Another 
very famous singer, one of the idols of Germany, said to 
me. “Do you think they will take me in America? That 
is one of the ambitions of my life.” 

The Germans are not sobitter against the French as against 
the English, but they believe in booming their wares. One 
day I went into a book store and asked for a French 
fashion book. The girl bristled up and retorted with pride, 
“We have German styles and they are good enough for 
anybody!” In closing, I would like to say that the best 
cure for disloyal Americans would be to live in Germany 
in wartime. 


I SEE THAT— 


Ruben Davies, the young concert pianist of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has resigned his position in the Texas 
Women’s College to enttr the army. 

Eugen Ysaye and Mischa Elman are to play at the big ben- 
efit for the Red Cross in Cincinnati this week. 

Arthur Nevin, the composer, was entertained recently 
by members of the Zoellner Quartet at their home 
in Hollywood, Cal. 

Charles M. Schwab, in appreciation of John McCor- 
mack, said: “He is a great artist—one of the great- 
est living—but, great as his art, his heart is greater 

and greater still than his heart is his patriotism.” 

‘lla Della, a new composer of melody music, has been 
introduced to the tonal world by Leo Feist. 

Blanche Slocum, a dramatic soprano well known in 
Europe, will make her American debut next season. 

George Barrére resigned from the New York Sym- 
phony in order to devote his entire time to his own 
artistic chiidren, the Barrére Ensemble, the Trio 
de Lutece and the Little Symphony. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, will offer a summer course at her Metro- 
politan Opera House studios. 

Pavline Donalda, the Canadian goprano, and Mischa 
Leon, the tenor, who have been singing together in 
the spring opera season at Monte Carlo, are to be 
married in Paris this month. 

Helen Stanley will appear on May 23 at the Hippodrome 
Red Cross benefit. 

Fay Evelyn will begin rehearsals for another new Shu- 
bert play, in which she will take the leading role. 

Jacques L. Gottlieb conducted the Brooklyn Community 
Orchestra on May 18, for the benefit of the Amert- 
can Red Cross, 

Riccardo Stracciari, baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Association, made his first appearance in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 2, for the benefit of the Italian war 
orphans. 

Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, plans to 
present American compositions on all his programs. 

Christie Langenhan will be heard in a song recital on 
Saturday afternoon, May 25, at the home of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 

Isolde Menges will tour the United States next season. 

Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy triumphed at the 
Richmond (Va.) May festival. 

Edwin Schneider will coach in New York City during 
June and July. 

The most delightful experience of Florence Hinkle was 
a series of concerts given at Camp McArthur. 

Olga Samaroff, noted pianist and wife of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, contributed to the war chest. 

Harold Land, baritone, has enlisted in the navy, and is 

_.. now stationed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The tenor, Umberto Sorrentino, was unable to accept 
an offer from Manager Bracale to sing leading roles 
opposite Barrientos in his Porto Rico season, 

Olive Nevin, during her recent stay in New York, was 
very busy helping to drive the Liberty Loan “over 
the top.” 

Havana tendered a complimentary luncheon to Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, 

Galli-Curci’s arrival in San Francisco caused a furore 
of excitement. 

The Indian mezzo-soprano, Tsianina, has been using 
songs issued by the White-Smith Music Company 

$500 her recent concert work. 

Theo Karle, concert tenor, will leave for Camp Lewis 
May 25. 

Mme, Schumann-Heink formally opened the new Y. M 
C. A. Amphitheatre at Camp Dix, N. J., last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Spielter, New York, have just 

celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversary. 

While en route to Ann Arbor, Claudia Muzio, prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera, sang and sold 
War Savings Stamps at Hotel Statler Detroit 

; Mich, ; 

Nahan Franko has opened his annual famous concert sea- 
son at Willow Grove (Philadelphia). 

Alice Nielsen will close her concert season at Augusta, Me., 

_ on May 28, 

Sergei Klibansky has beeen appointed vocal director of the 

American Institute of Applied Music. 

General Pershing took lessons in drumming at West Point 
from Charles Rupp, of Newburgh, N. Y 

Margaret Jamieson is to be under the mz 

‘ Png Anderson. 

rthur Penn’s “The Magic of Y yes,” ishe , 
M. Witmark & Peng yon the oe » 
‘ , " ’ & sung in al- 

_ most every city of the United States, 

Namara, called “the patriot of the moment,” sang in aid of 
the Thrift Stamp Campaign on the steps of the New’ 
York Public Library and in other numerous big war 
drives. 

Arthur Hartmann’s article on Debussy is one of the most 
fascinating ever published. 

Mana Zucca has dedicated a new song to Irene Williams 
Charles Hackett, the distinguished tenor, will sing at 
Buenos Aires this summer. 
Mischa Elman received tremendous applause at his first 
recital in Santa Barbara, and aroused enthusiasm at his 

annual concert in Seattle on May 2. 

May Beegle is managing a course of concerts in memory 
of Lina Esther Palmer. 

The Operatic Quartet—Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari 
Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe de Luca -made its 
first appearance at Toronto on May 13 with tremen- 
dous success. : 

Pittsburgh is to have a summer season of grand opera at 
the Alvin Theatre, beginning this week, with a splen- 
did company. 

The National Conservatory bill will come up for consid- 
— by the Educational Committee of Congress on 

une 17. 
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GABRILOWITSCH TO GET $30,000 


Detroit Conductor’s Salary Highest Ever Paid a Sym- 
phony Leader—He will Continue to Fill 
Pianistic Engagements 


{he news that Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been appointed 
conductor of the Detroit Orchestra now is known all over 
the musical world, and has given general satisfaction, for 
it is felt that he is the right man in the right place. 

Just after Gabrilowitsch had signed the contract with 
Harry Cyphers, manager of the Detroit Orchestra, a 
MusicaL Couxrier representative called on the artist and 
asked him a few pertinent questions, 

“Is it true, as reported, that you are to receive the 
largest salary ever paid to a symphony conductor?” 

“That is for you to say. There seems to be no secret 
about my salary as the newspapers already have discussed 
it. I am to receive $30,000 per annum.” 

“Doctor Muck had only $28,000 in Boston, Therefore 
there is no question that your honorarium is the largest.” 

“Why speak of money? Let us discuss, art.” 

“How many concerts are you to lead next season?” 

“There will be a season of twenty-eight weeks, beginning 
the last week in October and ending the last week in April, 
We will have fourteen pairs of symphony concerts and 
fourteen ‘Pops,’ and doubtless there will be forty to fifty 
out of town concerts,” 

“That will occupy all your time, will it not? That is 
bound to be a grievous disappointment to your large 
clientele all over the country which expects to hear you 
as a pianist . 

But you are mistaken, One of the great joys of my 
work in Detroit is that it will enable me to keep on with 
my career as a pianist. The executives of the Detroit Or- 
chestra realized my predicament and with the greatest 
leniency and consideration permitted me to fulfill such in- 
dividual concerts as may come to me, in the intervals be- 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 

Uses a Lyon & Hiealy Harp made in AMERICA. 

Is making a specialty of playing at her recitals 
compositions by A CAN composers, the princi- 
pal one being a Concerto for harp solo and orchestra, 
by Margaret Hoberg. Tour now booking through 

MERICA under AMERICAN Management of 

Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 

437 Fitth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 
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She sings, apparently for the »heer joy of it, and 
itis a joy tohear her."’—The Milwaukee Journal. 
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A note of appreciation from the Woman's University 


Club, New York City 

My dear Miss Nevin: 

Thank you once again for the charming aft- 
ernoon you gave the club yesterday, 
voice just 
spring of the year and satisfied us 

other things could at this particular 
We are so grateful to you! 


Your program and your lovely 
fitted the 
as few 
time 

With deep appreciation and a hope that we 
soon meet again, 

Yours with ‘many thanks, 
Haxriet CHaLmers Forp 
(President) 
March 


Available for 1918-1919 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


Summer Address: OLIVE NEVIN 


Sewickley, Penn. 


jist 





New York Representative: | 
HELEN LOVE 
1 W, 34th St., N.Y. City, N.Y, 


Western Representative: 
MAY BEEGLE 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tween my regular duties in connection with the orchestra. 
They even went so far as to suggest that the assistant 
conductor could lead the ‘Pops’ whenever I am likely to 
be away.” 

“That is splendid. Have you made any plans for the 
repertoire of the orchestra?” 

“I am busy in that direction now. Of course we shali 
produce the classics and other standard works in the regu- 
lar symphonic list. I shall endeavor to procure also all the 
available novelties of the best order. All possible attention 
and encouragement will be devoted to American com- 
posers,” 

“Are you making many changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra ?” 

“We shall endeavor to retain as many as possible of 
those Detroit players now with us, The vacancies will be 
filled by the best available men wherever I can find them. 
William G. King has been reengaged as the concertmaster.” 

“Of course you look forward with pleasure to your new 
post?” 

“Not only with pleasure, but with positive and most 
expectant delight. I always have loved conducting al- 
though 1 loved the piano no less, When I gave my 
Munich and other European orchestral concerts (1910- 
1914) I used to envy conductors who had permanent 
leadership positions, but 1 never could settle down any- 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 
The noted pianist and conductor, who has 
just been selected to lead the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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where to hold such a desk, for I saw no way to combine 
the virtuoso and baton activities. Now Detroit has made 
this possible and I am unspeakably happy. Detroit has 
been more than kind to me; it has been princely, I shall 
give of my very best to that great, throbbing, ambitious, 
enterprising city. It has done wonders in commerce and 
it will do wonders in art. See whether I am not a good 
prophet.” 

“What are your war ideals, Mr. Gabrilowitsch?” 

“I have stated them in an open letter to the newspapers. 
I love and have loved, this country ever since I first set 
foot on its soil, eighteen years ago. I owe to America a 
big debt of affection and gratitude. Here I have found 
my wife—the daughter of one of America’s most cherished 
and beloved citizens. Our only child was born here. No- 
where has my art been more generously appreciated than 
in this country. Most of our best and dearest friends are 
Amer: >ns. I have contributed and am contributing to war 
charitiw.. and have bought Liberty Bonds. I shall devote 
one half of my professional earnings to the American Red 
Cross. When war first broke out in 1914 between Russia 
and Germany, I had my doubt which one was more to 
blame, I knew the Czar’s autocratic regime, and I knew 
Germany’s imperialistic ways. Now, however, after that 
country’s procedure in my native Russia, in Ukrainia, Fin- 
land, and Rumania, I have no doubt as to what Germany 
had in mind all the time regarding conquest. My ideas in 
regard to the Czar have been proved correct. I am pro- 
Russian and anti-Bolshevik. But at all times I have been 
and am pro-American,” 


Gottlieb Conducts Community Orchestra 


A concert was given at the Guild Hall, United Neighbor- 
hood Guild, 176 Nassau street, Brooklyn, on Saturday 
evening, May 18, for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross. Jacques L. Gottlieb conducted the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Orchestra in the following program: “The Star 
Spangled Banner” ; overture, “Magic Flute,” Mozart ; “Chan- 
son sans parole,” Tschaikowsky; dances from “Henry 
VIII,” Friml; “Russian Romance,” Gretchaninoff ; “New 
Hymn of Russia;” dance from “Bartered Bride,” Smetana, 
and “America.” A reception and entertainment followed. 


Muzio Sings and Sells in Detroit 


Claudia Muzio, the soprano prima donna of the Metro- 
politan Opera, while en route last week to Ann Arbor to 
sing in the May festival there, sang and sold war saving 
stamps in the lobby of Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Muzio appeared on the mezzanine balcony shortly 
after 7.30 o’clock and sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
while the crowd on the balcony and in the main lobby, 
the men with uncovered heads, listened in reverence to 
such singing of the national anthem as is seldom heard. 

So insistently. was Miss Muzio encored that she re- 
sponded with “The Marseilles,” sung in French, Immedi- 
ately after the singing of the second number Mrs. A. C. 
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MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
Who has been featuring Hephzibah Kendrick’s new song, 
“America’s Battle Cry,” which is dedicated to the U. 5S. 
soldiers and sung to the tune of “Dixie.” This song has 
been acknowledged with appreciation by many prominent 
people, including Mrs, oodrow ilson, Frances Alda = 
Oscar Saenger, Major-Generals Adelbert Cronkhite and = 
Leonard ood, Secretaries McAdoo and Baker, ete. 
Mme. de Moss recently sang the song with great success 

at Camp Dix and Camp Upton. 


EMMI 


Dunk, chairman of the women’s war savings committee, 
made the presentation of a silk American flag to Miss 
Muzio, 

Miss Muzio twice kissed the flag and descended to the 
lobby, where she sold more than $1,000 worth of war sav- 
ing stamps. 

Incidentally the women selling the stamps made a record 
sale for the hotel under the leadership of Mrs. J. M. Earle. 
An unusually large number of girl and women volunteers 
garnered $1,600 for the sale of certificates and war Sav- 
ing stamps. 


Nahan Franko at Willow Grove 

Nahan Franko opened the famous annual concert season 
at Willow Grove (Philadelphia), Pa., this week, and. is 
scoring his customary baton successes before huge audi- 
ences. The Franko orchestral repertoire consists of a ju- 
dicious mixture of classic and popular numbers and that 
is why he appeals with his music to all classes of the 
Philadelphia public. 


GENNARO MARIO-CURCI 


(Graduate of the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rome) 














is the only private coach and accompanist of 


Madame Galli-Curci 


Address for Summer, care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 























A little starving child 
brought back to life 


because you went 
without some luxury 


All of the Red Cross War Fund goes for some relief 
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Mme. Sulli to Continue Husband’s Work 


_When Giorgio M. Sulli, the distinguished Italian maestro, 
died so suddenly a short time ago, the music world ‘lost 
not only one of its finest musicians but a man who was 
beloved by all who knew him. 

“The name Sulli ought never to be allowed to die,” was 
the unanimous opinion of his many friends and faithful 
pupils. After careful consideration Mme. Sulli, the wife 
who was his cohstant assistant for so long in the New 
York studios, and who before her marriage was a suc- 
cessful concert and church singer, has decided to take up 
her husband’s work where he left it off. During the sum- 
mer Mme. Sulli’s class will be limited, because she will 
devote only two days a week, Monday and Thursday, to her 
teaching. However, in the fall she will resume full classes 
in the same studios, 267 West Seventieth street, New York. 
_ Mme, Sulli says that she will lay more stress on the plac- 
ing of the voice. Too many students go ahead before they 
have a proper understanding of that most important factor 
in the art of singing. Mme, Sulli is of the same opinion 
as her husband: “Most of the pupils are in the dark in 
so far as correct breathing is concerned, and you can hear 
at a distance their painful inspirations.” 

“It is certain that the defects so commonly found can 
be eliminated by the true Italian method,” said Mme. Sulli. 

“The essential parts of the Sulli method are: (1) The 
necessity of a natural respiration, which is the diaphrag- 
matic, to properly sustain the voice, (2) To relax all ten- 
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sion in the muscles of the body and stand perfectly at ease, 
keeping active all those muscles which govern phonation, 
especially the diaphragm, which must be well trained, this 
being the chief factor in the art of good singing and as 
essential as the bellows are to the organ. (3) To sing 
without forcing and in a natural manner, because to sing 
is simply to talk musically, also the vocal chords which were 
made only to speak, would become weak by straining and 
their ruin would follow in short order as a matter of 
course. (4) To pronounce the vowels distinctly, almost 
to exaggeration, and not to prolong the consonants, which 
must be abandoned as soon as the syllable is formed and 
hold the position of the vowel as much as possible. (5) 
To express with the voice all the sentiments conveyed by 
the words and music, the lips, which are also useful mus- 
cles for the emission of the voice, must not be protruding 
as if pouting, and the lower lip especially must adhere to 
the teeth as much as possible without strain. The lips are 
important coeflicients to express the sentiments of the 
soul, so they must be well looked after. (6) To strive to 
sing with a long breath and to use it only to sustain and 
color the sounds, but never to force them.” 

A number of well known concert and opera singers now 
before the public at one time sought instruction in the 
Sulli Studios. Among them are: Carmen Melis, Marta 
du Lac, Mario Sammarco, Reinhold Warlich and Umberto 


B. Sorrentino. 


Donalda and Leon to Marry 
La Canada Musical is responsible for the statement 
that Pauline Donalda, the Canadian soprano, and 
Mischa Leon, the tenor, who have been singing together 
in the spring opera season at Monte Carlo, are to be 
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married in Paris this month. New Yorkers will remem- 
ber that these two artists sang Carmen and Don Jose 
in a special performance of Bizet’s work given at the 
Lexington ny House in the spring of 1917. Leon 
was one of the principal tenors of the ill fated Inter- 
state Opera Company, of Cleveland. Previous to his 
operatic work in this country, he sang in Montreal with 
the local opera company and spent a season teaching in 
Minneapolis. 





Where “The Magic of Your Eyes” Is Sung 


_ “The Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A, Penn, pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons, New York, is being sung 
practically in every State in the Union. Such a statement 
is all the more significant when the short time the song has 
been before the public is taken into consideration. 

From Maine come the following words of endorsement: 

Your song is charming and I passed it on to the tenor of my 
choir, who i8 using it in his concert work. I am a pianist, but 
songs interest me. It seems strange, but I think the average song 
composed in this country is superior to the average piano solo 
our song writers have originality but the instrumentalists are more 
or less imitators, (Signed) C. Winrietp RicuMonp. 

Bangor, Me. 

Two musicians endorse it from Massachusetts : 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” made a big hit at the Boston Forum 
yesterday. (Signed) Pror, R. W. Doveras. 

Boston, Mass, 





It gives me great pleasure and satisfaction to tell you that I 
have used your song several times as an encore and always with 
very good success, It seems always to “reach” the audience. A 
neighbor called me yesterday expressly to inquire the name of the 
beautiful song I have been singing. She said she must have it at 
once, as one so seldom hears a song so appealing, tuneful, tender 
and not ordinary. (Signed) Tom Pratt Kewwey. 

Allston, Mass. 

New York is represented by three people, who have writ- 
ten in part as follows: 

“The Magic of Your Eyes’ I think excellent and have been glad 
to use it in my teaching. I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you and to wish you continued success. 

(Signed) Kart Brenneman. 
New York City. 


I have just returned from a tour of the cantonments at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. During my visit, I had occasion to sing your delightful 
song for thousands of boys. They were ever so enthusiastic about it, 
and, in consequence, I will sing it often. 


(Signed 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ” ’ 


“The Magic of Your Eyes,” which I take great pleasure in sing- 
ng. . . Am scoring great success, (Signed) C. Cant. 

New York City. 

In Maryland: 

I used “The Magic of Your Eyes” for the first time on the bill 
of which I am enclosing a copy. This performance was repeated 
by popular demand and the number went over big at each perform- 
ance. “The Magic of Your Eyes,” in my judgment, should prove 
as big a hit as “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” ‘The Sunshine of 
Your Smile” and “A Perfect Day.” 

(Signed) 





Hecen WEILLER. 


, Epwarp J. Meenan. 
Baltimore, Md, 
In Georgia: 
I greatly enjoy using your song. I have given it to several pupils 

and shall continue to use it in my teaching. All who have heard 

it express a desire to have a copy at once, so there is enough to 


make clear to you that the song certainly strikes the proper spot. 
(Signed) J. Oscar MiLier. 


Rome, Ga. 
In Wisconsin: 


I am using your seng in teaching and like it very much, 
(Signed) Louis A. Conover. 


Plymouth, Wis. 

I think artists throughout the country are realizing more and 
more that they must not sing over the heads of their listeners 
a hy I am planning to use “The Magic of Your Eyes” in 
Chicago this summer. Its appeal is instantaneous and I predict a 
great success for it, At least ten of my pupils are studying it and 


it is being used on our recital programs constantly. 
(Signed) Evizaseta H, Gitperr. 

Appleton, Wis. 

In California: 

My main reason for writing was to advise you of the success 
I have had in singing “The Magic of Your Eyes.” The song seems 
to find particular favor with educated classes. I have sung it at 
many drawing room recitals . . and I have gotten more 
applause on the “Magic” number as an encore than with the 
programmed numbers. If I mistake not, you will find that there 
will be a steadily increasing call for this song and that it will last 


a good deal longer than the average ballad. 3 
(Signed) Tuomas ASKIN. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


La Farge Studio Open During Summer 


Maurice la Farge, the well known pianist and coach, 
will remain at his studios, 71 Riverside drive, New York 
City, throughout the summer. Being gifted with an 
excellent tenor voice, at one time Mr. la Farge aspired 
to become a tenor, but his success in the coaching of 
French lyric singing, and in the teaching of piano, has 
led him to specialize in these two fields. As a singer, 
he won the first prize at the French National Conserva- 
tory, Paris, and, as a pianist, the first prize at the 
Nedermeyer School. Among the important musicians 
Mr. la Farge has toured with are Melba, Calvé, Amato, 
Clement and Thibaud. 





Mana Zucca Dedicates Song to Irene Williams 
Mana Zucca has written and dedicated a new song to 
Irene Williams, entitled “Je veux oublier” (“I Would 
Forget’). 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 
Will take place Sunday, May 26th, at 3 o'clock 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Marseilles, 103rd Street and Broadway 
New York 





The artists to appear are 
The Sara Gurowitsch Trio 
Roger Bromley, Baritone 
Irene Williams, Soprano 
and Dorothea Edwards, Contralto 








Reimherr’s Tribute to Mme. Soder-Hueck 
The accompanying letter, written by George Reimherr, 
the well known tenor, now in the service, to Mme 
Soder-Hueck, the famous New York vocal teacher, is 
a significant tribute to the results obtained at her studios 
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Camp Upton, 3.Y. 
May lita, i¥in, 


Dear Madene Soder-Rucck ; - 

Ae I expect very shortly to go to France witn the eolore, I 
feel before doing so tna | wish to again express ay epprecietion 
of your kindly interest in ay voice and career, and oll the success 
1 bave hed I feel is due to your splendid metnod ana thprougn 
understeading ot the voice and ite requiremente, 

IT consider you one or tne foremoat voice builders in this 
country, Your rfrienaly interest ana sympathetic unaeretan ing 
hes always ment « greet aeal to me ana wherever I em, I eeeure you 
I ehell slweye be, 


Your grateful pupil and weliwiener, 


lenge Kein A oAt. 











and to the remarkable inspiration of working with her 
Not only has Mr, Reimherr been popular as a recital 
and oratorio singer, he has also been in great. demand as 
an interpreter of songs by American composers. So much 
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GEORGE REIMHERR, 


Popular tenor and artist-pupil of Mme. 
who is now with the colors. 


Soder-Hueck, 


m 
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ef a specialist had he become in this particular line that 
leading publishing houses advertised him for introducing 
with such captivating manner and vocal ease, leading 
American songs, 

Mr. Reimherr’s vocal training was 
under Mme. Soder-Hueck’s guidance. 


receive’ entirely 








OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE.—An Aeolian Hall date dur- 
ing May. Will make a sacrifice in order 
to get rid of part of the expense. Ad- 
dress “M. O..” care of Musicat Courier 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


organ. 





Eastern Preparatory School. 
given to one who can also play church 
State salary expected, and send 
copies of testimonials. Address: “P. T.,” 
care of Musica Courier, 
avenue, New York 


Preference 


437. Fifth 
reasonable rate. 





FOR SALE: Rudall, Rose, Carte & Co. 
(London) Concert Flute: Wood, Solid 
Silver Mountings, International Pitch, 
Closed G Sharp, fine condition —Wright- 
son, 227 West 121st street, New York. 


WANTED: Piano Teacher; man, single, 
draft exempt, for position in prominent 





WANTED, TEACHER FOR SCHOOL 
OR CONSERVATORY — Concert so- 
prano and experienced vocal teacher will 
accept a position as head of the voca 
department of a school or conservatory. 
Address “O. B. C.,” care of the Musicat 
Courter Company, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


New York. 


STUDIOS TO LET—Very desirable living 
studios, well located on West Seventy- 
seventh Street near Subway Station, fur- 
nished with Steinway grand pianos, may 
be rented by the month or season at very 

Address “A. B.,” care 

of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


arrangement can be made. All conven- 
iences, including telephone. Address 
“V. D.,” care of Mustcat Courier. 





EXPERIENCED French Accompanist and 
Coach, for four years assistant to Frank 
King Clark, thoroughly familiar with 
operatic and song repertoire in English, 





STUDIO TO SUBLET.—An attractive. 
well furnished studio, situated at Broad- 
way and 56th street, may be sublet in the 
mornings from 9 to 12 a. m. or after- 
noons from 2 to 5 p.m. Very reasonable 


French and Italian, desires summer en- 
gagement with well known singing teach- 
er, or with concert or operatic artist 
Address Lina Coén, 129 West Sixty- 
fourth street, New York City. 
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“POP” CONCERTS AT SYMPHONY HALL 
ENLIVEN BOSTON’S SPRING SEASON 


Agide Jacchia Popular as Conductor—Fox Pupil Scores in Recital—Dai Buell 
Pleases—Laura Littlefield and Marjorie Church in Joint Concert 


Boston, Mass., May 18, 1918 


Not in many years has Boston's annual season of pop- 
concerts attracted the large crowds that flock nightly 
sony Hall to hear the comparatively unhackneyed 
Agide Jacchia’s programs. The well 
liked conductor has strengthened the favorable impression 
that he last year, his spirited conducting, well bal 
and sound musicianship contributing to 
is held by thousands of enthusi 
who attends the concerts 
ight after night cannot fail to be impressed with the 
earnestness that characterizes the conductor’s work and 
vith his untiring efforts to maintain the traditional poli- 
cies and standards of the Mr. Jacchia’s numbers 
light pieces. seldom heard, though none the less 
skilfully arranged fantasias from popular 
serious and comic—welcome numbers occa- 
symphony programs, and items from 
been surprisingly well received, 


ulat 
» Symi 
pieces that constitute 


made 
anced program 
the esteem im 
astic admirers 


which he 
The listener 


“Pops.” 
traverse 
orth while 
both 
found on 
have 


opera 
ion ally 
Wagner, which 
Fox Pupil Scores Success in Recital 
Sadie Presel, of Providence, a talented young pianist 
tudio of Felix Fox, Boston’s noted pianist and 
won an artistic success at a recital Friday evening, 
in Wesleyan Hall. She was heard in the follow- 
Ballade in G minor, nocturne in F sharp 
scherzo in B flat minor, Chopin; chaconne, 
d’Eau,” Ravel; danse, Debussy; “No- 
waltz-paraphrase, “Artists’ Life,” 


from the 
coach, 
May 3, 
ing program 
major and 
Bach-Busoni; “Jeux 
checita,” Albeniz, and 
Godowsky 

Miss Presel, who 
known to 
and het 
Providence 


Fox for six 
music lovers through joint recitals 
sister, Rose Presel, have given in 
Such a concert at Steinert Hall 
was conspicuously successful. Mr. Fox’s ad- 
an artist are usually reflected in 
his pupils, and Miss Presel’s performances, 
interpretative ability, come up to 
by her excellent instructor, 


has studied with Mr. 


vears 
which she 
toston and 
son 
attainments as 


last sea 
mirabls 
the work of 
both as to technic and 
the high standard eet 
Dai Buell Pleases in Benefit Piano Recital 

Dai Buell, the talented young pianist whose brilliant 
performances of her interesting novelty program in Bos- 
York, Chicago, Detroit and other cities this 
won her significant favorable comment, gave 
a recital for the benefit of the Silver Bay Fund of Bos- 
ton University on Monday evening, May 13, at jacob 
Sleeper Hall! The proceeds, it was announced, would be 
used to send girls to the summer conference of the Y. W. 
C. A. at Silver Bay, N. Y., in order to prepare them for 
larger service. Silver Bay this summer is to be an “offi 


ton, New 


eason have 
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ZUCCA 


Songs 


and artists who are singing them 





Net 
Behold, ’tis Dawn, Med., E .60 
Eve and a Glowing West, 

Med... Eb .60 
Fairest of all, Med., Eb 
First Love, High, G .60 
Love’s Coming, High, G 50 
Persian Song, High, G min.; 

Med., F min. .60 
Rose-Marie, High, D; Low, Bb .60 
Tear Drops, High, Ab; Low, F_ .60 
Tell Me if This be True, Med., 

Eb; Low, C .60 
When the Day Has Flown, Med., 

E min. .60 

The following artists are singing 
Mana Zucca songs: 
Alda 


Lucrezia Bori 
Florence Easton 


Frances Christine Langenhan 
Guiseppe de Luca 
Florence Macbeth 
Leon Rothier 


indreas de Segurola 


Johanna Gadski 
Amelita Galli-Curei 


Alma Gluck Vernon Stiles 





PICTORIAL THEMATIC LIST sent 
without charge upon request. 











The Boston Muste Co, 
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cers’ training camp.” The girls will be prepared for 
leadership in war activities and will be helped to find the 
place to do “their all.” 

The ultra modern program arranged by Miss Buell for 
this occasion included those numbers which as items on 
her singular “novelty” program stimulated so much com- 
ment in the season just ended, It comprised Nawratil’s 
variations on original theme, op. 7; Bach’s fantasy in C 
minor, Gebhard’s gavotte, Saint-Saéns’ toccata, op. III; 
Stcherbatchetf’s “Marionettes,” Lie’s “Sommermindgr” and 
“Vaarjubel,” MacDowell’s rigaudon, Kwast’s studies, op. 
20, Nos. 1 and 6; Liszt’s “Harmonies du Soir” and Liapou- 
noft's berceuse and “Lesghinka.” 

Miss Buell’s brilliant playing and charming presence at 
the piano combined to win her audience. Her enthusiasm 
for those pieces which she has unearthed manifests itself 
in their particularly spirited and understanding interpreta- 

Mo, 

Laura Littlefield and Marjorie Church Heard 


thon, 


the pleasurable soprano, and Marjorie 


Laura Littlefield, 
gave a joint recital for 


Church, the well known pianist, 
the benefit of the Brookline Girls’ Camp Thursday eve- 
ning, May 16, at Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Littlefield has 
been in such demand this season that she has been un- 
able to begin her vacation as early as usual. Recent ap- 
pearances of this well liked soprano include a notable 
success at the graduation exercises of the Longy School, 
on May 5, and the choir festival by the choirs of the 
First, Second and Central churches. 

Boston Items 


Felix Fox, the brilliant piano coach, is to teach a lim- 
ited number of advanced pupils during July and August 
at his studio in the Wesleyan Building. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has an interesting window 
display which has been attracting much attention. In 
the center are two brown cards which read, “Bland’s 
‘Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny’ (Ditson), White’s “I’se 
Gwine Back to Dixie’ (White-Smith), two American folk- 
songs sung by Alma Gluck and Oscar Seagle.” On the 
left are two photographs of Oscar Seagle and the state- 
ment, “’l’se Gwine Back to Dixie,’ sung by Oscar Seagle.” 
On the right are three photographs of Alma Gluck, and 
the announcement, “‘Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,’ 
sung by Alma Gluck.” COLEs. 


Archibald Sessions in Recital 

On Wednesday evening, May 15, Archibald Sessions, 
organist of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, gave 
a recital on the beautiful Austin organ there. There 
was an audience which filled the church to listen to 
the excellent program which was presented. Mr. Ses- 
sions opened with a brilliant performance of the Bon- 
nett “Variations de Concert,” and followed with numbers 
by Yon, Burleigh, Widor, Guilmant, Wagner and Kramer. 


HM NH 


John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, 
organ recital there on May 15, and 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
who assisted him. 


Organist, St. 
who gave an 
Marie Tiffany, 

pany, 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS, 
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His playing throughout gave evidence of his thorough 
mastery of the instrument. From a technical standpoint 
he left nothing to be desired, and showed an excellent 
musicianly taste in the choice of his combinations, The 
au lience seemed by its applause particularly to enjoy the 
“Deep River” paraphrase. 

Mrs. Tiffany’ s contribution to the (Program included “La 
Procession,” by Franck; Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and Gena 
Branscombe’s “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” the latter being re- 
peared. The special feature of the program was Elgar’s 
“A Voice in the Desert.” The poem, by Cammaerts, was 
read by Rev. Warren L, Rogers, rector of St. John’s, 
the vocal portions were sung by Mrs, Tiffany, and Mr. 
Sessions played the finely made and dramatic accom- 


panying music. 


The program ended with the perform- 
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ance by Mr. Sessions of the favorite “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” march by Elgar. 

The offering taken, amounting to $250, was donated to 
Red Cross funds, 


Charles M. Schwab’s Tribute to John McCormack 


John McCormack went to Philadelphia to participate in 
a great patriotic demonstration at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, signalizing the opening of the War Savings Stamp 
pledge week campaign. E.T.Stotesbury, the well known Phil- 
adelphia banker and philanthropist, presided and Charles M. 
Schwab. the steel magnate recently appointed director of 
shipbuilding activities by President Wilson, was the princi- 
pal sneaker. 

Mr. McCormack opened the meeting by singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” An introductory talk by Mr. 
Stotesbury was followed by Mr. Schwab. Mr. McCor- 
mack then came on again to sing a group of songs; but be- 
fore he could proceed Mr. Schwab left his seat and went 
over beside him. 

“T want to thank my dear good friend John McCormack,” 
YVNWAVUVUUAULIVUATSIVEUEUNAETUUL EON UOT 
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JOHN McCORMACK. 
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said Mr. Schwab, “for coming here tonight at great per- 
sonal inconvenience, and for making this meeting such a 
signal success. He is a great artist—one of the greatest 
living—but great as his art, his heart is greater, and 
greater still than his heart is his patriotism. Thank you, 
John, a thousand times, God bless you!” 

Mr. McCormack blushed to the roots of his hair, and as 
the two men clasped hands the audience gave them a rous- 
ing cheer, 
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All of the Red Cross War Fund goes for some relicf 
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Pittsburgh Manager Announces Plans 

May Beegle, the Pittsburgh manager, made a brief visit in 
New York last week on her way home from Camp Lee, Pe- 
tersburg, Va., leaving the metropolis on Sunday evening. She 
had many interesting things to say akout the musical ac- 
tivities of Pittsburgh, one of them being that the Pitts+ 
burgh Orchestra Association will present the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in ten concerts. The soloists have not yet been 
decided upon, but as soon as announcement is made the 
names will be published in the MustcaL Courter, Miss 
Beegle also stated that Geraldine Farrar will open the Ellis 
concerts this season. 

A most interesting course of three or four concerts is 
being arranged by Miss Beegle in Morgantown, ‘W. Va. 
The concerts are to be given in memory and are to be 
known as the Lina Esther Palmer Course. It appears that 
Miss Palmer was on her way to New York to enjoy some 
musical events, and upon her return home. was killed in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad wreck. Her uncle, who is a resi- 
dent of Morgantown, has established this course of con- 
certs in her memory, something which will give pleasure to 
thousands. In this connection the suggestion might be 
made that others follow this line of procedure rather than 
erect costly monuments. The concerts are to take place in 
the Strand Theatre and are under the management of 
Miss Beegle 


23; 


Aborn Opera Opens i in the Bronx 
Aborn Grand Opera Company began a three weeks’ 
engagement at the Bronx Opera House, New York, on 
Monday evening, May 20, with a performance of “Aida.” 
the audience was of good size and manifestly well pleased 
with the offering. The performance was __ satisfac- 
tory; the orchestra seemed to have been more subdued, 
since the writer heard a performance last week in Brook- 
lyn and the work of the chorus was accurate and effective. 

The cast included Louise Darclee (Aida), Voscaccio 
(Radames), Luigi Dalle-Molle (King), Joseph Royer 
(Amonasro), Alfredo Kaufman (Ramfis), Louis Derman 
(Messenger), Lavinia Puglioli (Priestess) and Marguerite 
Fontresse (Amneris). 


The 


Chapter House Choral Concert 


The Chapter House Choral, Bruno Huhn, conductor, 
composed of 100 sisters of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
State of New York, gives its first concert on Wednesday 
evening, May 29, at Terrace Garden, New York. The 
soloists will be Marie Morrisey, contralto; V/alter Greene, 
haritone; Francis Moore, pianist. 


Hans Kindler Available 

By special arrangement Hans Kindler, the 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will be available for a limited 
number of concert engagements next season. Kindler’s art 
has been compared by James Huneker, the celebrated critic, 
to that of Knoop, Fritz Giese and Anton Hekking, who, 
like Kindler, came of Dutch stock. He has also been 
called “the Stokowski of the cello,” perhaps the greatest 


first cellist of 
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TUNLUNTYOULIOLLUVEUUONUOUAO LULL 
MISCHA ELMAN’S BOW 
DONE. 


THUOMMAUUDULUNULA TUNA 


WHAT ARM HAS 


The first picture is that of the little house in 
Talnoye, in the Kieff district in southern Russia, 
where Mischa Elman was born, January 21, 1891. 
The other picture shows the Elman home, which he 


purchased at 5 Arkwright road, Hampstead, Lon 
don, N. W., with Mischa and members of his family 
on the lawn. 
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wll MH “nec ini 
He will appear. as soloist next sea- 
Orchestra in the symphony 
series, and will be available for one or two other orchestral 
appearances. On the occasion of a recent appearance in 
Norfolk, Va., Kindler was tendered a genuine ovation. 


tribute ever paid him. 
son with the Philadelphia 


Malkin and Hackett on Tour with Farrar 


On May 14, Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, began an extended tour with —— Farrar, so- 
prano, under the management of C. A. ‘lis. This tour 
comprises appearances in the Sg ag? cities : Washington, 
D. C.: Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville, S. Jack cson, Miss. ; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Fort Worth, Tex: Oklahoma City, 
Davenport, la.; Sioux City, la. 


Daily Rehearsals for Bach Festival 


Rehearsals of the Bethlehem Bach Choir are being 
held daily under Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, in prep- 
aration for the Bach Festival, to be held at I ehigh Uni- 
versity next Friday and Saturday. The cantatas and 
the “Magnificat” of the first day’s program, which the 
choir has been studying and rehearsing all the year, are 
of exceptional interest to the music lovers who from 
Okla.: ‘Vulsa, Okla.; Wichita, Kan.; Hutchinson, Kan.; 
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all parts of the country will make their annual pilgrim 


age to Lehigh to hear the Bethlehem festival. The 
Mass in B minor, Bach’s masterpiece, will be sung at 
the two sessicns on Saturday. 

As the book on “The Bethlehem Bach Choir,” by 
Raymond Walters, just published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company shows, the choir was organized ex 
actly twenty years ago. It was thirty years ago, on 
June 5, 1888, that the old Bethlehem Choral Union, 
predecessor of the Bach Choir, sang Bach’s “St. John 
Passion” for the first time in America. This was under 
the direction of Dr. Wolle, the present conductor 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art Recitals 
Pupils of Guy Bevier Williams, of the Detroit (Mich.) 


Institute of Musical Art, were heard recently in recitals 
On Tuesday evening, May 7, at Recital Hall, Virl Foot, 
student with Mrs. Murphy Miller King and Guy Bevier 


Williams, played a graduation program of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Strauss-Schulz-Evler and Grieg numbers. May 
3, at the same place, in postgraduate recital, Cora Mil 


dred McCaig was heard in Scarlatti, Jensen, MacDow- 
ell, Debussy, Bartlett, Poldini and Levine numbers, and 
May 21, Arvilla Roeser, in Bach, Grieg, Juon, Kaun, 


Rachmaninoff and Kronke numbers 














‘Last night he left no doubt whatever that he is 
one of the great conductors of the day. With a few 
rehearsals he achieved an ensemble of such surprising 
excellence that one wondered what he might not do 
if he had one of our great orchestras under his con- 
trol regularly. Truth to tell, Gabrilowitsch achieved 
more agreeable results last night with the immature 
Haydnish First Symphony of the great master than 
Toscanini with the Beethovenish Ninth. 
Superb, virile and dramatic was Gabrilowitsch’s read- 
ing of Beethoven’s ‘Egmont Overture.’ He made it 
a real tragedy in tones, stern and inexorable in its 
opening chords, soothing in the Sarabande movement, 
and rising to a thrilling climax after the develop- 
ment of the second theme preceding the coda, and in 
the final fanfare for full orchestra there was real 
It was Beethoven rejuvenated, and the 


-H. T. Finck, in 


colossally 


exaltation. 
audience was wild with delight.’- 
New York Evening Post. 

“Dignity of style, vitalized by warmth of senti- 
ment, and keen musical feeling characterizes his in- 
terpretations. Those who are familiar with his piano 
playing need not be informed that intellectual poise 


is coupled with imagination in his art. It is always 


‘GABRILOWITSCH 


AS CONDUCTOR 


A Few Excerpts To Indicate The Overwhelming Success Of His New York Orchestral Series 


a pleasure to hear a Beethoven work directed by a 
man who gives his attention to orchestral technique 
and is not concerned by originality of ‘reading.’ In 
the performance of the symphony last evening the 
salient features were balance and finish. The 
plicity of the music was permitted to stand forth in 
all its exquisite youthfulness.”—W. J. Henderson, in 
New York Sun. 


sim- 


“Gabrilowitsch led the symphony with authority, 
with plastic nuance, more as one man playing on the 
one hundred assembled instruments. The slow move 
ment was of great beauty. The scherzo was greatly 
applauded, and at the end there were many recalls,” 


W. B. Chase, in New York Times. 


“Any one who could make Beethoven’s seldom 
performed First Symphony sound so beautiful and 
so full of life as he did is deserving of great credit. 
As in his piano playing, there is a poetic strain 
through everything he conducts, but of even greatet 
importance is his ability to direct things so that the 


climaxes sound big. There was grace and poetry in 


work, 
last section there was 
the 


Beethoven particularly in 
In the 


overture to 


his direction of the 
movement, 
the 
same composer he gave 


andante 
Again, in 


the 
power. ‘Egmont’ of 


a virile interpretation of the 


score.”—New York Herald 
“Mr. CGabrilowitsch was always a conductor of 
romantic presence and of care and niceness in his 


readings. Last night he proved in Carnegie Hall the 


vigor that springs from his baton’s thrust and with 
wine in 


shelf 


seethoven Symphony he 


what new and yital sparkle he can charge the 
bottles as he the 


last movement of 


chooses from classic 


the 


such 
The 
read and led with a delight which was quickly com- 
He had 
with feathery lightness, 
When he « 
‘Egmont Overture’ he 


municating, the grace of summer foliage, 
and yet outlined with sunlit 
filigree “ame to the booming solemnities 
enclosed in the succeeded ini 
giving it colors which made it a broad and glowing 
fresco. Mr. 


with a tall man’s stride 


Gabrilowitsch is a conductor who has 
to the 


of the close 


come line where he 


must be considered as one bound few 


who conduct with extraordinary distinction here to 


day.”—New York Evening Sun. 








Mr. Gabrilowitsch has accepted the Conductorship of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
such that he is available for a limited number of piano engagements for the season 1918-19. 


His arrangement is 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER RECEIVED 
BY AN ADMIRING CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Columbia School May Festival—Mendelssohn Club Celebrates Twenty-fifih 
Anniversary—Lakeview Society Elects Officers—Sousa Opens Federation 
Convention With Band of 500—American Conservatory Contest— 
Alma Voedisch a Visitor—Local Activities— e 
News From the Studios—Notes 


Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1918. 

Margaret Matzenauer, leading contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was brought to the Cohan Grand 
Opera House by F. Wight Neumann last Sunday afternoon 
in a song recital. Mme, Matzenauer, who has been heard 
here on various occasions was warmly received by her 
Chicago admirers, who, not satisfied with the lengthy pro- 
gram, asked not only for repetitions of nearly all the songs, 
but clamored for more at the end of each group and again 
at the conclusion of the recital, Mme, Matzenauer had 
lilled an extremely interesting program, embracing songs 


vy American, French, Norwegian, Russian and English 
composers, rendered in as many languages. 

lhe first group included Dowland’s “Come Again,” 
Morley’s “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,” Caldara’s 
largo, from a solo cantata, and Handel's “Lusinghe Piu 
Care The second group was made up of “In the 

teppe,” by Gretchaninoff, “Sorrow of Springtime,” by 
Rachmammoff, another interesting song, which, like the 
previous one, was sung in Russian and pleased greatly. 
rhe two Grieg selections, “Why Gleams the Tear in Thine 
Eyes” and “Thy Warning Is Good,” were given in Nor- 
wegian \t the conclusion of the group, after an encore, 
Mme. Matzenauer sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” The 
third group was given in French, including “Il Pleur des 
Petales des Fleurs,” by Rhene-Baton, Saint-Saens’ “Gui- 
fares et Mandolines,” Bruneau’s “La Pavane” and Staub’s 
“L"heure Delicieuse,” each sung with that mastery of style, 
delightful diction and wonderful phrasing always to be ex- 
pected from this great artist. 

Ihe last group brought forth two new compositions by 
Frank La Forge, the wizard accompanist, and no less suc- 
cessiul composer, whose “Night” and “Supplication,” both 
written for and dedicated to Mme, Matzenauer, were 
among the numbers best liked, as both were redemanded 
after prolonged applause. “Odaliske” from John Alden 
Carpenter's “Chinese Tone Poems” and “To a Young Gen- 
tleman” by the same composer were not quite so satis 
factorily interpreted, but “The Linnet Is Tuning Her 
Flute,” by Marion Lauer, which concluded the printed 
program, was rapturously received, and after many re 


the famous 
aria from Meyerbeer’s “La Frophete.” In the role of 
Fides, Mme. Matzenauer has won one of her most emphatic 
successes at the Metropolitan, and her singing of the most 
important aria in the opera was doubly a source of pleas- 
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ure, as it afforded the gathering an opportunity to hear 
the songstress at her best. The concert was concluded 
with the singing of “Le Marseillaise,” by Mme. Matzen- 
auer, with the audience again standing. It was one of the 
most interesting events of the season, not only due to Mme. 
Matzenauer’s beautiful singing, but also to Mr. La Forge’s 
remarkable accompaniments. 


Columbia School May Festival 

The annual May festival of the children’s department, 
arranged by Clare Osborne Reed, director of the Columbia 
School of Music, will be given this year in the Auditorium 
recital hall on Saturday, May 25. The entire day will be 
given over to the program, the morning session beginning 
at 10:30 and the afternoon at 2:30. The morning session 
will include a demonstration of the class work and ex- 
amples of work in keyboard harmony. The harmony 
classes will show their skill in playing triads, chord forma- 
tions, cadences and modulations, Several of the children 
will then show their ability in playing accompaniments to 
songs given by the entire class. A unique feature will be 
shown in the original compositions by the juveniles of the 
school, This gives them a foundation which will no doubt 
be of much value to many in later years. Marion Capps, 
who is studying with Louise St. John Westervelt, will sing 
a group of songs by Lehmann, The afternoon program 
will open with an overture given by the Junior Orchestra 
and will be followed with solos by the young pupils in the 
piano, voice and violin departments, The members of the 
orchestra are pupils from the string instruments depart- 
ments, 


Mendelssohn Club to Celebrate Twenty-fifth 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this coming season and preparations are 
heing made to make this a memorable year in music cir- 
cles. At the annual meeting and banquet, which was held 
at the Chicago Athletic Club on Tuesday, May 7, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Joh W. Williams; vice-president, F. E. Tracy; 
secretary, Allen M. Weary; treasurer, John L. Lehnhard ; 
librarian, ic. A, Emery; directors, Elmer J. Crabbs, Fred 
W. Frank, Clarence H. Nelson, Edwin C, Olson and Ed- 
ward D. Roberts, Harrison M. Wild was _ reappointed 
musical conductor and Harriet Martin Snow, business 
manager, 

Lenska Added to Knupfer Studios’ Faculty 

Walter Knupfer, director of the Knupfer Studios, has 
added to his faculty of eminent instructors the noted con- 
tralto, Augusta Lenska, who is remembered in Chicago by 
her successful appearances with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation during the season 1916-1917. Miss Lenska is of 
Russian birth, was brought up in Cape Colony, South 
Africa, attended school in London, studied in Brussels and 
has appeared in opera in the leading opera houses in Eu- 
rope. Miss Lenska has just returned from a successful 
concert tour through the Southern States, where she gained 
honors both in recital and as soloist with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Modest Alt- 
schuler. 

Lakeview Musical Society Elects Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Lake View Musical Society, 
Monday afternoon, May 13, at the Congress Hotel, the 
following were elected as ofhcers and directors for 1918-19: 
President, Christine Nielson Dreier; first vice-president. 
Mrs, William Mcllwain Thompson; second vice-president 
Einma Menke; recording secretary, Mrs. William Jennings 
Sinclair; corresponding _secretary, Martha Edith Boyer; 
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Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 
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treasurer, Mrs. Charles Strotz; auditor, Mrs. S. P. Wells, 
Jr.; chairman social committee, Mrs. Frank W. Pilsbry; 
directors, Charlotte T. Sulcer Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Mrs. 
Reubin G. Stowell, Mrs. S. H. MacFarland, Mrs, H. A. 
= eae and Mary Wood Chase. 

Preceding the election, the Lake View Society presented 
a program of works of the following composers of the 
society: Cora Willis Ware, Lotta W. Poritz, Charlotte 
Thearle Sulcer and Irma Taylor Wilson. Members of the 
society interpreted the compositions. The program closed 
with a group of three songs by Mrs. Ware, sung by that 
excellent Chicago contralto, Permelia Gale, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries’ Pupils Active 

Today students from the studios of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Devries are especially active in the professional 
field, doing credit to themselves as well as their instruc- 
tors. Grace French, soprano and artist-pupil of Herman 
Devries, is to give a Red Cross concert in Tolnia, IIL, on 
May 27. Miss French will be assisted by several distin- 
guished Chicago artists. The entire proceeds will be do- 
nated to the American Red Cross. Henrietta Brewster, 
of the “Leave it to Jane” company, pupil of Mrs. Devries, 
is to furnish the program for the Three Arts Club on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 19. Mrs. Devries will play her ac- 
companiments, 

Scaffi Grand Opera School in New Quarters 

The Scatfi Grand Opera School has removed from the 
Lyon & Healy Building to 1428 Kimball Hall, where its 
studios will have ample space to take care of large classes. 
The school will be open all summer. 
Sousa Opens Corfvention with Band of Five Hundred 

Opening the annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, 500 professional mons org representing 
80,000 members of the Federation, marched here Monday. 
Lieut, John Philip Sousa led the band, which marched 
fifteen abreast and covered two city blocks. The conven- 
tion continued throughout the week at ie Morrison Hotel. 
At the opening session on Monday J. Molinari, del- 
egate from Montreal, said in an address ds musicians are 
few in Canada, most of them having joined the colors, 
while those who are left are registering for the new draft, 
which will include men from nineteen to twenty-two years 
of age. Several resolutions were offered and passed, 
committees were organized, chairmen appointed, and the 
real business of the convention started when these com- 
mittees began to report. Among the leaders here for the 
convention are Joseph Weber, New York, president; Owen 
Miller, St. Louis, secretary; Otto Ostendorf, St. Louis, 
treasurer; C. A, Weaver, Des Moines; A. C. Hayden, 
Washington; Frank Borgel, San Francisco; H. E. Brenton, 
Boston; D. A, Carey, Toronto, and Mrs. E, P. James, 
San Diego, Cal. 

Edward Clarke Pupil Enjoying Success 

Helen Rinehart, a professional pupil of Edward Clarke, 
has been appearing this week at the Majestic. She left 
Mr. Clarke’s studio last summer to appear in “The Mika- 
do” company, on the Redpath Circuit, and entered vaude- 
ville last fall with the Maryland Singers. She has a 
charming stage presence and possesses a sympathetic, well 
schooled voice. 

American Conservatory Contest 


The public contest of young pianists for playing at the 
commencement concert took place last Saturday afternoon 
at Kimball Hall, and, as usual, drew a very large audi- 
ence, who followed the various performances with the 
keenest interest. It is but on rare occasions that one has 
an opportunity to listen to a program of such uniform ex- 
cellence. The concertos played were as follows: The 
Saint-Saéns C minor and G minor, the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor, the Brahms D minor, the Rubinstein D minor, the 
Grieg concerto, the César Franck symphonic variations 
and Schelling’s suite fantastique. A board of three judges, 
Howard Wells, Eric de Lamarter and Edward Moore, 
chose Alice Weber, Grace Welsh and Philip Warner as 
the fortunate winners. 

Knupfer Studios’ Recital 


The program for the sixth recital of the Young Artists’ 
series, presented by Walter Knupfer, was furnished by 
Agnes Blafka, one of Mr. Knupfer’s most talented stu- 
dents. At this series Mr. Knupfer has presented his artist- 
pupils, all of whom reflected the conscientious guiding 
hand of their instructor. Miss Blafka, on each new hear- 
ing, shows the result of constant and diligent study, and 
should go far in her art. Her program on Wednesday 
evening was a most taxing one, but she came out with 
flying colors. The big number was the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata” sonata. She also rendered five Chopin selections 
and a group comprising the MacDowell “Danse Anda- 
louse,” “Melody” (Gluck-Sgambati) and the Liszt Spanish 
thapsody. Helen Dvorak, violinist, assisted with the Han- 
del A major sonata and numbers by Friml and Wieni- 
awski. Mr. Knupfer has every reason to feel proud of 
the achievements of Miss Blafka, who is a great credit 
to her excellent mentor. 

Louise St. John Westervelt Pupils in Fine Recital 


An unusually enjoyable evening of music was the reward 
of those who attended the recital Thursday evening in 
the Columbia School recital hall by a number of Louise 
St. John Westervelt’s pupils. A large audience was pres- 
ent, and the interest, and enjoyment of the listeners were 
attested to by genuine and hearty applause after practi- 
cally every number. Those participating were Gretchen 
Haynes, Ruth Hussey, Bess May Rogers, Opal Clark, 
Lillian Dobberman, Agnes Fay, Clara Mammen, Geraldine 
Rhoads, Marian Capps, Martha Cook, Rose Kandlik, Geor- 
gia Nettles, Anne Sullivan, Grace Wynn, Ethel Edith Jones 
and Charlotte Bergh. The last three mentioned are ex- 
ceptionally gifted singers and are already making names 
for themselves in the professional field. Each of the 
singers attested, both in technic and interpretative worth, 
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to the splendid ability of their eminent instructor. Miss 
Westervelt can well be proud of her pupils’ accomplish- 
ments at this recital, which was but another of those en- 
joyable evenings when she presents her students. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt Busy 


The season 1917-18 has been especially busy for Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, the excellent Chicago soprano, Engage- 
ments are already booking for the coming season, and she 
is active with spring concerts and recitals. On Tuesday, 
May 7, Mrs. Zendt gave a recital at the Goshen (Ind.) 
College, and on Thursday evening of this week she sang 
in the “Rose Maiden,” in Chicago. 

Notes from the Stults Studio 

Leonard Aldridge, baritone from the Stults studio, has 
just been engaged by the Redpath-Horner Lyceum Bureau 
for a summer Chautauqua tour over the Coit-Alber circuit, 
as baritone in the Old Home Singers Company. 

The service flag hanging in Mr. Stults’ studio this week 
receives its eighteenth star to indicate the departure of 
Emory Criswell, tenor, who is called for service the latter 
part of May. 

Alma Voedisch a Visitor 


One of the out of town visitors in Chicago this week 
was Alma Voedisch, the well known New York manager, 
who favored this office with a visit. Miss Voedisch ex- 
pects a very busy 1918-19 season for her artists. 


Viola Cole Presents Jessie Freeman Foster 


The Philistine Theatre, in the Fine Arts Building, held 
a large and enthusiastic audience Friday evening for the 
piano recital given there by Jessie Freeman Foster, an 
artist-pupil of Viola Cole. Miss Foster is one of Miss 
Cole’s capable assistants, and her work on Friday evening 
was that of an exceptionally talented pianist who has 
been very well taught. She played the Bach prelude 
and fugue, the Beethoven sonata No. 2, a group by Schu- 
mann, Scriabin, Edward Collins, Brahms, and two De- 
bussy numbers. 

Notes 


Under the auspices of the Bush Conservatory, Mae 
Julia Riley, of the faculty, presented Elizabeth Clinton 
in a dramatic recital of “Seven Miles to Arden,” by Ruth 
Sawyer. She was assisted by Ursula Ryan, contralto, who 
sang a group of songs by Brownell, Lang, Briggs and 
Sanderson, 

Two pupils of Eva Emmet Wycoff are in the United 
States Army, a tenor, who is in a machine gun company 
on the firing line, and a bass, who is a Jackie at Great 
Lakes Training Station. Miss Wycoff is planning to hold 
a six weeks’ course of voice study in northern Wisconsin, 
- Ashland, this summer. A large class already awaits 
ler. 

The French Choral Society, a new musical enterprise, 
with Charles Lagourge, the well known clarinetist, as con- 
ductor, has just been organized. French works will be 
presented in the French language, and any singer who 
can sing that language may apply for active membership. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Society of 


American Music Optimists 
MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 


was founded for the purpose of furthering American Music 
and Musicians. 

A committee of competent judges, at private auditions, will 
pass on all compositions submitted which may be either in 
published cr in manuscript form. 

Those deemed worthy by the judges will be publicly per- 
formed. Artists desiring a hearing will communicate with 
the chairman of the program committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 
West 148th street, New York, who will arrange an audition 
before the judges. 

Composers and performing artists must be American citizen. 

Nothing but American music may be performed at any 
of the hearings or concerts. 

This organization is a permanent one and will give one 
or more concert meetings a month at which the artists and 
compositions passed on by the judges will be given a_ public 
hearing. Big public concerts will be given whenever decided 
on by the Board of Directors, at which the artists and com- 
positions deemed most worthy at the monthly concert meet- 
ings will be publicly exploited. 

It is not necessary to be a member of the American Music 
Optimists in order to obtain a hearing, nor shall any ex- 
pense be attached to these performances for composer or 
artist. It is not necessary to be a professional musician in 
order to be a member. 

Among the judges who have already accepted are: Messrs. 
William C. Carl, Nicholas de Vore, Hallett Gilberté, Leopold 
Godowsky, Rubin Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Liebling, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Sigmund Spaeth, Herman Spielter, Willem 
Willeke. Others will be announced. 

The artists who have appeared at the four concerts this 
season are: Nathaniel Stone Chadwick, Anna Fitziu, Fred- 
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erick Gunster, Nicholas Garagusi, Samuel Gardner, Charles 
Norman Granville, Louise Homer, Jr., Margherita Hammill, 
Louis Edgar Johns, Harvin Lohre, Umberto Martucci, 
Florence Otis, Maximilian Pilzer, Dorothy Pilzer, Elliott 
Schenck, N. Schildkret, Virginia Snyder, Katherine Swift, 
Marie Stone-Langston, Victor Wittgenstein. 
Those desiring to become members will communicate with 
the financial secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 4 West 130th Street, 
New York, | 
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“HONESTY, LOYALTY AND 
MODESTY” MOTTO OF 
JULES DAIBER 











Jules Daiber, formerly connected with the Chicago 
Opera Association, has opened managerial offices in 
Aeolian Hall, New York. When seen by a Musicat Cou- 
RIER representative, he said: 

“I suppose you want to know why I resigned from the 
position which I held for eleven consecutive years? Gen- 
erally, when a person makes such a change after so long a 
connection, people think of all kinds of reasons. When I came 
to New York, my birthplace, by the way, some of these 
people said they knew the true reason. I had always had 
an ambition to go into the managerial game, but first | 
had to obtain some fine artist with whom to begin. This 
artist came in the person of Rosa Raisa. I-realized that if 
I overlooked the opportunity, as I had on two other occa- 
sions through unpreventable circumstances, the realization 
of that ambition would be still further off.” 


Man of High Principles 


Mr. Daiber’s past experience with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation and the two years spent with the Metropolitan 
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JULES DAIBER. 
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under Dipple, will enable him to cope mor. easily with the 
new situation. In addition to speaking five languages, 
acquired through his former activities, he is the youngest 
man in the business. For ten consecutive seasons Mr. 
Daiber went abroad and soon became well known through- 
out the musical circles on both sides of the Atlantic as 
being a man of high principles. 

“My motto,” continued the new manager, “has always 
been this, ‘Honesty, loyalty and modesty.’ Of late there 
has been so much said in the musical papers about the 
methods of managers and there has been so much com- 
plaint of how their business is being run, that I started 
right in from the beginning to conduct my affairs on square 
lines. If 1 find that I cannot do business in that way, then 
it will be high time for me to shut up shop. A manager 
has no right to take money from an artist whom he really 
knows in his heart he cannot sell?’ 

“Then you did not feel that this was a poor time to 
start?” asked the writer. 

Greater Need for Music 

“Certainly not,” was the quick reply. “I have already had 
numerous letters from all over the country inquiring about 
dates for Rosa Raisa for next season. Now that the cas- 
ualties are coming in every day, the people realize there is 
a greater need for music. In Europe, during the season 
of 1915-16, I observed that there was much favorable dis- 
position toward entertainments of the higher class. Of 
course, the less artistic attractions must hope to fall off a 
little. In 1915, in Paris, music was going on just the same, 
in spite of the fact that many aeroplanes were flying over 
the city. The only difficulty came in the shortage of artists, 
which was indeed much of a handicap. 

“The slump felt in musical circles this season was due, 
I believe, to the various demands made upon the people for 
war loans and appeals for charity.” 

To Present Novelty 

Mr. Daiber is happy ir his new surroundings and is 
making negotiations at the present time with a well known 
instrumentalist, who is not a violinist, a harpist, a cellist 
or flutist, He will not say anything more than that the 
artist is a novelty who will draw considerably in America. 
It is quite certain that arrangements will be completed 
for his appearance in this country next season. 

Besides Miss Raisa, the following are also under Mr. 
Daiber’s management: Yamada, the Japanese composer ; 
James Goddard, Warren Proctor, Nelli Gardini, Myrna 
Sharlow, Forrest Lamont and Irene Polowska. Mary Gar- 
den will also be under his direction in her concert and 
moving picture work. Mr. Daiber says that he has great 
faith in the American artists. 


Believes in Advertising 


He is also a firm believer in advertising. When asked 
if he favored the sensational, he said: 
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“To a certain degree, yes! When it comes to not having 
the proper material to back it up, then no. In such cases 
both the artist and the manager suffer. I always try to 
keep the advertising dignified, and when an artist comes 
to me and places herself under my direction, the first thing 
I do is to impress her with the value of advertising. The 
name must always be kept before the public! 

“New York is the cosmopolitan center—the gateway of 
America. It is a fine place to make a beginning. Usually 
the people of Oshkosh and such places are influenced by the 
opinion of New York.s That is why it is not unusual for 
people to come to me and engage Miss Raisa, without hav- 
ing heard her. Recently a lady from the West visited me 
and when I asked if she had ever heard the artist, she re- 
plied that ‘Mrs. So-and-So’ of her home town had heard 
Miss Raisa in New York at the Hippodrome and had writ- 
ten that she couldn’t make a mistake in engaging this 
artist for her series,” 

There is still some doubt as to the advisability of Miss 
Raisa’s filling her contract this summer at the Colon, 
Buenos Aires, owing to the irregularity of the sailing ves- 
sels. However, should the dramatic soprano go she will 
create the leading roles of the two new Puccini operas, also 
appearing in “Herodiade.” Next season she will again be 
with the Chicago Opera Association. 


Goosens Work Dedicated to Zoellner Quartet 

The Zoellners have received a letter from Eugene 
Goosens, the English composer now living im London, in 
forming them that he is writing a new quartet which will 
be dedicated to the Zoellner Quartet. This work will be 
played for the first time in America by the Zoellners, after 
which it will be heard in England. Works by Goosens 
were featured by the Zoellners this past season on their 
transcontinental tour. 


Grunberg to Play at Vanderbilt Home 
Jacques Grunherg is to play at the home of Mrs. Cor 
nelius Vanderbilt, New York, on Thursday morning, for 

the benefit of the Red Cross. 














Orville Harrold 


Recent Press Notices 
(ad verbatim) 


Newark News May 4, 1918 

a So this singer has come back after 

a period of partial eclipse in a manner that is 

most gratifying to those who heard him in his early 

career, : 
His voice has all its old power and his diction 

all its singularly clear penetrating character, but 

there is a new quality that is a distinct improve 

ment over the Harrold of Naughty-Marietta fame 

or even his former triumphs in higher fields.” 


Philadelphia Telegraph April 30, 1918 


“Mr. Harrold has a most exceptional vocal en 
dowment and it is doubtful if there is a tenor 
voice in the world that equals it in range. He 
can sing a high D with extreme facility, his voice 
is beautiful in quality an? in lyric roles he is 
practically supreme.” 


May 11, 1918 


“Mr. Harrold displayed his dramatic power and 
the sympathetic quality in his songs that always 
wins an audience. His climaxes were wonderful 
and his soft covered tones sweet and compelling 
Certainly one of the most delightful singers who 
has ever appeared in Elmira.” 


Elmira Advertiser 








SPRING BOOKINGS 
| 1918 
April 29—Philadelphia 
| May 3—Newark Festival 
10—Elmira 
21—Schenectady 
25—Philadelphia 
27—Brooklyn 
| July and August—Ravinia Park 
October-November—Pacific Coast Tour 
(Chicago-St. Louis-Denver Pending) 


Special Terms En Route 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street New York City 
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INDIVIDUAL SINGER OF CHORAL SHOULD UNDERSTAND PRINCIPLES OF 
SINGING, SAYS HARRIET FOSTER 
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HARRIET FOSTER. 

it from the strained throats, tight ribs and lungs struggling 
to emit breath while endeavoring to hold it at the same 
time? Each individual of the instrumental body of the 
orchestra is expected to and does have an understanding 
of the proper use of his instrument, yet this is not de- 
manded of the individual chorister. Think what glorious 
results could be accomplished if each individual singer in 
a chorus had some good understanding of the fundamen- 
tal principles of correct singing such as in singing soci- 
eties made up of solo singers. The benefit of this has 
been made apparent already at the concerted weekly re- 
hearsals of the whole choral. I contend if a person can 
sing at all, he can sing well, and I am much gratified to 
see thig result coming in the work of my class. I feel, 
furthermore, that I have proved in this short span of 
time and work that it is possible without the necessity of 
private lessons.” 

Mrs. Foster’s class, numbering about fifty in all, was 
recently entertained at a garden party at the country home 
of one of its members, and upon this occasion Mrs, Foster 
felt justly proud of the beautiful singing of her class. 
One listener remarked that it was “a chorus of gold, on 
account of the rich, golden quality of its tone.” 

Mrs. Foster’s own voice grows each year in compass 
and breadth of tone, while holding, at the same time, its 


unusual sweetness of timbre. The admirable qualities of 
Mrs. Foster’s work were demonstrated this season at her 
Aeolian Hall recital, when some of the critics remarked: 

“A voice of excellent quality—a strong individuality of 
timbre, mellow and full.’"—-New York Sun. 

“Unusual range for the recital platform; she interpreted 
the text with charming effect.’—-Morning Telegraph. 

“Discriminating musical taste and a keen sense of in- 
terpretative values.”—-Morning World. 

“A richness and mellowness which are quite unique.” 
Evening Sun, 

“Voice of considerable volume, 
New York American. 

“Brought out excellently the vocal fluctuation, the timbre 
and purity of her softer tones.’—New York Evening Tel- 
egram 

Judging from the singer’s success in concert and ora- 
torio in the larger cities throughout the United States 
and England, it is not in the least surprising that her work 
with the chorus of altos has reaped such fine results. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Foster has started a work that 
should be followed by some of the leading conductors of 
singing societies and clubs. 


range and beauty.”— 


John Friedrich & Bro., Inc., Violin Makers 


John Friedrich & Brother, Inc., of 279 Fifth avenue, New 
York, one of the best known firms of violin makers and 
importers of violins and stringed instruments in America, 
has just issued a new catalog, which, for detail, far sur- 
passes anything of its kind ever received at the office 
ot the Musicat Couri&r, 

The firm of John Friedrich & Brother (now thirty-five 
vears old, having been founded in 1883) has become fa- 
mous among musicians and dilettantes throughout the civ- 
ilized world for its absolute reliability and honest dealings. 
Its ever increasing business is evidence of the high stand 
ing enjoyed, and gives to purchasers the assurance of 
straightforward methods, 

Despite the fact that present conditions prevent carry- 

ing large stocks, John Friedrich & Brother have always 
on hand sufficient goods to warrant purchasers good selec- 
tions. In the violin, viola and violoncello departments 
this firm is always prepared to supply the wants of any 
purchaser. They handle stringed instruments of all kinds 
(copies of old masters) at surprisingly low prices, and 
an important feature is the guarantee which goes with 
every sale. 
Artist violins made by experienced violin makers (not 
factory made), and ranging in price from $30 to $62.20, 
are especially recommended. In this grade the firm al 
ways carries a large and complete stock, thereby enabling 
the purchaser to select the tone quality desired. A better 
grade of violins, copies of Stradivarius, Guadagnini, Guar- 
nerius, Amati, etc., made by foreign workmen, finished and 
regraduated in the most artistic manner by John Fried- 
rich & Brother and bearing its label, are offered at prices 
from In the viola and violoncello depart- 
metits offers appear. 

The “Friedrich” violins, violas and violoncellos, long 
known as superior instruments, may always be found 
in stock, Prominent soloists have publicly played on these 
instruments, with the result that the tones produced from 
them have often deceived the ears of the most devoted 
“old violin” connoisseurs. “Friedrich” violins sell for 
$200 and upward, and violoncellos $350 and upward. 

Purchasers of violin, viola and violoncello bows 
always find a good supply to. select from. 

The repairing department is under the personal super- 
vision of John Friedrich, whose reputation as a master 
is well established. Another feature, and one of much 
importance, is the “string” department, for which the firm 
is renowned, Its specialty is the “Friedrichtone” and 
other Italian and tested strings. 

Concert soloists and amateurs desirous of possessing a 
rare old violin will find @hat John Friedrich & Brother 
has one of the finest collections in the country. Among 
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this collection mention may be made of two Antonius 
Stradivarius, 1098 and 1715; two Nicolas Amati, one of 
which is of the grand pattern; a very fine Andreas Guar- 
nerius; two beautiful Sanctus Seraphin; also fine speci- 
mens of the work of J. B. Guadagnini, Ferdinand and 
Januarius Gagliano, Gabrielle, Tononi, and many other 
famous Italian makes, 


Edwin Schneider to Coach 


The thousands and hundreds of thousands who have 
seen and heard John McCormack since his unprece- 
dented career of success began in America will remem- 
ber that there has been but one figure at the piano in 
all the years—that of Edwin Schneider. A part of the 
summer, each year, Mr. McCormack and Mr. Schneider 
spend together at the former’s country place in Con- 
necticut, preparing in artistic partnership the programs 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 
Coach and Accompanist, 
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for the following season and reworking the operatic 
roles in which Mr. McCormack is to appear. Those, by 
the way, who think of McCormack only as the singer 
of popular ballads should realize that hardly a program 
of his is without a classic aria, perhaps of Mozart or 
Ifandel, or else some modern operatic number, and 
that it was he who has always been the strongest propa- 
gandist for the singing in English of songs by the lead- 
ing European composers. «In consequence of this 
happy catholicity of McCormack’s repertoire, Mr. 
Schneider has had much more than the usual experience 
in coaching and accompanying, and this he will put to 
use during June and July in New York City, where he 
will accept a few advanced vocal pupils or artists for 
coaching in a general repertoire. In August he will 
join Mr, McCormack as usual, but during the first two 
months of summer a goodly number will undoubtedly 
take advantage of this unusual chance to work with him. 


Ida Geer Weller in Recital 
Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, will be presented in 
recital by her manager, Frances G. Weller, on Tuesday 
evening, May 28, in the ballroom of the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
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Florence Hinkle’s “Most Delightful Experience” 


Despite a severe cold contracted from tramping through 
ankle deep Texas mud, Florence Hinkle, the popular so- 
prano, returned last week from what she claims was the 
most delightful experience of her life. The experience 
was a series of concerts given in Camp McArthur, the 
southern cantonment, four miles from Waco, Tex. 
McArthur, has 50,000 men, besides 16,000 aviators sta- 
tioned at Rich Field, and it boasts of forty-six excellently 
equipped buildings. 

Miss Hinkle was able to make only three of the fou 
appearances scheduled for her in one evening, because of 
a terrific electric storm which made progress through the 
mud very difficult. For this reason too, Miss Hinkle 
reached the auditorium an hour later than she had planned, 
but she found a patient and expectant audience of nearly 
2,000 men awaiting her. Far from being daunted by her 
delay, the boys greeted her with an appreciative eagerness 
that was “the greatest inspiration I have ever had,” said 
the soprano. “The boys not only applauded each number, 
but cheered and waved their hats, and made me feel as if 
I never wanted to stop. They made me sing many extra 
songs, ‘by request,’ besides those on the program. When 
I had finished, I asked them if they wanted to show me 
their appreciation of what I had done by some material 
reward. A great shout greeted me, whereupon | asked 
the boys if they would sing for me. Much to my delight, 
they sprang to their feet, and led by a former member of 
the Chicago Opera Association, sang several of their 
favorites, including ‘There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Wind- 
ing,’ ‘S’Long, Boy,’ and ‘Goodbye, Broadway, Hello, France.’ 
| hated to leave after this demonstration, but | was due 
elsewhere so 1 promised to come back at some future 
date.” 

From this auditorium the soprano proceeded to Y. M. 
C. A. Buiiding, No. 45, where an audience nearly as large 
and equally as patient had waited for an hour. They also 
greeted her with undiminished zest. One of the officers 
presented her, and asked the soldiers if they would mind 
“Putting away the ‘baccy,’” explaining that it was always 
an irritation to a singer’s throat. Miss Hinkle stepped 
up quickly, fearing that after the long wait their spirits 
would be dampened by this request, and said, “This singer 
will not mind, and her throat will not be irritated, so go 
right ahead and smoke—I have a smoking husband, you 
know, and [ understand.” Delighted at her “bonne cam- 
araderie” the boys immediately burst out in three rous- 
ing cheers. 

At the conclusion of the second session which lasted 
nearly an hour, the soprano proceeded to Y. M. C. A, 
Building, No. 44, where she again repeated her program 
and filled many requests from an enthusiastic audience. 
Among the request songs were: “Yesterday and Today,” 
by Charles Gilbert Spross; “A Perfect Day,” “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny,” “My Laddie,” and “Songs I Used 
to Sing in Dixieland.” Each program was concluded with 
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the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the chorus of which 
the soldiers joined in, singing with great fervor and rev- 
erence. 

“I felt very guilty,” said Miss Hinkle, “that I should 
receive such profuse thanks from the men for something 
I wanted to give thanks for. They will never know how 
grateful | am for having been able to bring them a little 
courage and recreation in this time of intense action and 
severe physical strain. It was a great privilege to give 
so little and get so much satisfaction. I have never felt 
more genuine enthusiasm or sincere appreciation than | 
received from these dear boys, and I must say that the 
most briliiant cosmopolitan audience has never thrilled 
me with the sincerity and sympathy of these fighting men, 
who are fired with a wonderful spirit of enthusiasm and 
patriotism, and with an overwhelming desire to go over 
‘Somewhere in France’ and win!” 


Ernesto Berimen’s Activities 
Ernesto Bertimen, the young Mexican pianist, has 
been busy this winter playing in concerts and teaching 
a large class of pupils. He played twice for the Red 
Cross in West Nyack, twice for the sailors in Brook- 





ERNESTO BERUMEN, 
At his home in Kew Gardens, L. L, N. Y 


lyn, has given concerts in Flushing, L. I., and Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and, in addition, has appeared at the New 
York Music School Settlement, Laselle Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass.; at the Globe concerts, Navy League, 
Wanamaker’s, Frank La Forge’s new studio, ete. On 
June 1, Mr. Bertimen will present seven of his artist- 
pupils in recital at Studio Hall, In January, 1919, he 
will give his second New York recital at Aeolian Hall. 
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ELLA DELLA IS DISCOVERED 


A New Composer of Melody Music Introduced to the 
Tonal World—Leo Feist Sponsors the New Talent 


MusicaAL Courter readers have been wondering as to 
the identity of “Ella Della,” whose advertisements have 
been appearing in the columns of this paper. Perhaps 
“advertisements” is hardly the right word, for only a 
simple announcement card was used bearing the at 
tractive name of “Ella Della.” Whether Ella was a 
singer, pianist, violinist or composer was not divulged 
to the readers—not even to the editorial staff or busi- 
ness departments of the MusicaAL Courter, 

For some reason of his own Leo Feist, of Leo Feist, 
inc., did not feel it incumbent upon himself to tell his 
secret until a few days ago, and then he announced that 
Ella Della is a composer and that he is prepared to 
sponsor her career as such, and he asked the Musicar 
Courter to publish her first composition, “The Voice of 
Love,” in order to give her a proper introduction to the 
American musical public. 

When Mr. Feist was asked to furnish some data about 
Ella Della he said to the MusicaL Courter representa- 
tive: “She is young, she is pretty, she is gifted, she is 
an American. Here is her composition. Publish it if 
you like and let it speak for itself. The biography of 
artists always is in their creations.” 

This is, in brief, how “The Voice of Love,” by Ella 
Della, came to be printed in this issue of the Musicau 
Courter, and the publication is undertaken with par- 
ticular pleasure, for this paper has felt that with the be 
ginning of the war there would be a new era for young 
American composers here and a real demand for their 
output, especially in the case of writers who had the 
gilt of melody and of light lyrical expression; who could 
produces pieces of a nature that would appeal not only 
to the intensively tonally cultured musician and lay 


man, but also to the larger , public, those lovers of a 


simple, tuneful strain, set to ingratiating words and 
garbed in harmonies not too learned and abstruse 
The somewhat sentimental melody of the Ella Della 


song beguiles the ear of the listener into imagining the 
piece to be merely a waltz ditty, but the climax at the 
end tells a different tale. There is a note of uplift, a 
spirit of ecstasy, in “The Voice of Love” which ranks 
the composition as a sure fire success with singers and 
hearers. It is certain to find a place on programs which 
are put together to give pleasure and not to demonstrate 
a performer’s tone production. 

The Musica Courter is anxious to find out whether 
its readers agree with Mr. Feist, and to this end they 
are requested to send their opinior®, be it praise or pos- 
sible criticism, to the editor, care of Musicar 
Courter. Such correspondence will be handled confi 
dentially, if desired, 

This paper predicts quick aud impressive favor for 
the firstling opus by Ella Della and thanks Leo Feist, 
Inc., for the privilege of publishing it. 
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Applications should be made at once. 


Management: EMIL REICH .- . 


A FEW OPEN DATES IN THE ABOVE TERRITORY 


Jacques Grunberg, Conductor 


January, New York—Ohio 
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WHAT THE TEACHERS ARE DOING 














Louis Aschenfelder’s Studio Recital 


The seventh recital of the present season was given by 
pupils of Louis Aschenfelder at the Aschenfelder studio 
Saturday evening, May 11, and as usual the studio was 
filled to overflowing with an audience who applauded the 
work of the young soloists with great enthusiasm. 

Among the pupils who showed most promise and attract- 
ed the most attention was little Alice Goldberg, a tot of six 
years, who sang and played the piano with all the assurance 
Her future will be watched with great 
interest. Among the vocal artists who distinguished them 
selves were Maria Carlotta Pichardo, soprano, and Asterio 
Fernandez, both natives of Spain, and the latter a protegée 
of Jorge Keen. Miss Pichardo has had but one season of 
instruction, yet her voice is quite well placed and she sings 
with considerable art. As nervousness marred the per- 
formance of Mr. Fernandez, much cannot be judged, save 
that he has an excellent tenor voice, which is entirely, the 
work of Mr. Aschenfelder, as he was a baritone when he 
tarted study with him 

The program closed with a brilliant rendition of Strauss’ 
“Voices of Spring,” sung by the Aschenfelder Mixed Quar 
tet, consisting of Misses Dalcher and Roegener and Messrs. 
Rosner and Saxe. Afterward a general reception was held, 
with dancing and refreshments 


ofa finished artist 


Ruth Harris Pupil of May Marshall Cobb 


Ruth Harris, of New Pa., 
photograph appeared in the 
Musicat Courter over the name of 
Mrs. Cobb is also a singer of notable talents, but instead 
of being the original of the photograph, she is Miss Har 
ris’ very capable teacher, and is very proud of her talented 


is the young soprano, 
May 1% issue of the 
May Marshall Cobb. 


( astle, 


whose 








pupil 
Klibansky at the American Institute 

Sergei Klibansky has been appointed vocal director of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty 
oO 
: RUYSDAEL : 
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> AMERICAN BASSO 
s METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 6 


New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the 
faculty. He began his work last week and will teach 
during the summer months, as well as in the fall. Mr. 
Klibansky has scored so many successes and his pupils 


ninth street, 


range on such a wide field of artistic achievement that 
it needs only a mention of the fact that he is identified 
with the American Institute to predict a further spread 


of his already broad fame. No man can elicit the en- 
thusiastic devotion of scores of eminent pupils and fol- 
lowers such as his without having a solid basis for such 
adlierence and admiration, And few teachers are able to 
place as many pupils in positions of musical importance 
as Mr, Klibansky, who is a master of his art and a 
magnetic personality. 


Vincenzo Portanova Pupils’ Recital 


Vincenzo Portanova, New York vocal maestro, presented 
twelve pupils in a song recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on Saturday evening, May 18. A large audience at- 
tended, and attested its approval by bestowing liberal ap 
plause. Mr. Portanova is entitlgy to much credit for tue 
finished work of his pupils, who one and all disclosed ad- 
mirable training. The participants were Gordon Petremont, 
Julia Jackson, Blanche Appel, Bessie Lisker, Natalie Sclig- 
man, Gesmonda Willanoir, Frederick Jagel, Florence Lip 
sig, Fanny Sachs, Teresa Demarchis, Essie Cohen and Bes- 
sie Pitzels. An unusually interesting program was ren 
dered, which comprised solos, duets and trios. Much pleas 
ure was derived from Mr. Portanova’s two charming songs, 
“Serenata Mesta” and “Un Flautino.” Max Liebling ac- 
companied the various numbers with his accustomed artistic 
finish, and materially aided the singers in their successful 
work. 


Summer Courses Offered by Mme. Soder-Hueck 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, well known as one of New York's 
leading voice trainers and coaches, again will offer a sum- 
mer course at her Metropolitan Opera House studios. 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, who has brought out many artists now 
prominent in the operatic as well as in the oratorio and 
concert field, is endorsed by leading musicians. Mana 
gers engaged singers directly from her studios last 
son. Singers and teachers from all over the country ex 
pect to spend a few months under Mme. Soder-Hueck’s 
helpful guidance, and will at the same time enjoy the beau 
tiful surroundings of New York City. Many letters of 
grateful appreciation from those who already have profited 
by such courses previously are at hand. Booklets con- 
taining details may be obtained by application to Mme. 
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MUSIC CREDITS 


Every week brings the news of some new public school system granting credits to students 


In virtually every 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


or its equivalent is adopted as the basis for granting such credits. 
Piano instructors who have qualified as Progressive Series teachers have the satisfaction of 
vork recognized in practical fashion by the school authorities. 


A Letter from the Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Schools of Asheville, N. C. 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessotis has been adopted as the basis for granting 
credits for music ag a major study in the High School of Asheville, because it provides a logical 
and definite standard, and is the only plan that has ever been devised that is entirely satisfactory and 


For particulars concerning the Progressive Series and its 
use in connection with public school study address Dept. C 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


case the 


Wiis CUNNINGHAM, 
Supervisor of Music. 

















Soder-Hueck, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 
Broadway, New York City. 

Elsie Lovell, contralto, an artist-pupil of Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, has been busy in war relief work. Recently she 
sang at the home of Gershon Smith, Riverside Drive, New 
York City, for the benefit of the French war babies. 

Walter Mills, baritone, another pupil from these studios, 
sang for the Red Cross in Belleville, N. J., recently. 


Hartmann and His Patriotic Pupils 


Arthur Hartmann and his family have left New York 
for their summer home at Houghton, N. Y., near Buffalo. 
Up to the last moment of his stay in the metropolis, Mr. 
Hartmann was busy at his teaching and composing. The 
latest product from his pen is a violin transcription of a 
mixed chorus by Leo Ornstein.. Two yofing musicians 
from the Hartmann studio, Charles Klein and Gustave 
Willehave joined Uncle Sam’s hosts to do service under 
his flag. The first girl to pass the examinations for the 
wireless service also was a Hartmann ‘pupil, Elise Owen. 
Andreas Latzko, author of the much talked of book, “Men 
in War,” was the most intimate friend of Hartmann 
abroad in the days before the war. 


Many May Bookings for Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden, the young contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who won great favor during the past 
season both in opera and concert, is booked for a large 
number of engagements in May. Last Sunday after- 
noon, Miss Arden appeared at the Lyric Theatre in Bal- 
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timore, where she sang to an audience of 4,000 people, 
securing so great a success that she was at once requisi- 
tioned for another recital next season. Today, May 23, 
Miss Arden is scheduled to appear at a concert in New 
Brunswick, N. J.; tomorrow she will sing in Philadel- 
phia; on May 28 she appears with the Trenton Male 
Chorus, under the direction of Otto Poleman. Early 
in June, Miss Arden will give a concert in Middletown, 
Conn., followed by an appearance for the Red Cross in 
Reading, Pa. Miss Arden recently assisted in the Lib- 
erty Loan drive, appearing many times in New York 
and vicinity, and singing with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
before a gathering of 8,000 at the Sub-Treasury. 

Miss Arden is hooking an extensive tour for next sea- 
son, when she will he heard throughout the country under 
the auspices of prominent clubs and managers. 


Helen Stanley Assists Red Cross 
Helen Stanley has shown her patriotic spirit fre- 
quently, but she seems to be untiring in her efforts to 
do her bit. On Thursday evening, May 23, she will 
appear at the Hippodrome Red Cross benefit. 
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THE FLORIDA FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Its Influence and Increasing Activities, Together with a Short Resumé of 
the Work of Several of the More Important Affiliated Clubs 























The development of music study and musical apprecia- 
tion in the South during the past decade has been a sig- 
nificant factor of the artistic growth of the United States. 
Each of the Southern States has founded and developed its 
individual federation, as a unit of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, and in all of the larger cities, as well as 
many of the smaller communities, music clubs, societies and 
other organizations have been established and are now en- 
gaged in active work. 

Not the least progressive of the Southern States is 
Florida, whose federation of music clubs exercises 
throughout the peninsula a strong influence in the artistic 
life of the inhabitants. This season, especially, has been 
one of notable achievement, and reports from Mrs. L. B. 
Safford, president of the federation, and from the presi- 
dents of the several affiliated clubs, are indicative of con- 
tinued growth and spreading influence. 

The officials of the Florida Federation of Musical Clubs 
are as follows: President, Mrs. L. B. Safford, Miami; first 
vice-president, Helene Saxby, Tampa; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George Smith, Gainesville; corresponding sec- 


retary, Mrs. John Hancock Stuart; recording secretary, 
Mrs, A. D. Glascock, St. Petersburg; treasurer, Mrs. John 
Watson Doe, West Palm Beach; State music contest 
chairman, Mrs. W. T. Bodiford, Gainesville; chairman 
reciprocity, Mrs. J. C. McCullom, Gainesviile; chairman 
public school music, Agnes Ballard, West Palm Beach; 
chairman publicity, Robert Louis Zoll, Miami; chairman 


library extension, Mrs. Carroll Dunscombe, Stuart; chair- 
man community music, Mrs. Charles Davies, Jacksonville ; 
chairman student extension, Mrs. F. R. Singlehurst, St. 
Petersburg. 

In the following paragraphs there will be found a brief 
summary of the activities of seven of the more important 
clubs affiliated with the Florida Federation of Music Clubs, 
which has been prepared especially for the Musicat Cou- 
RIER by Mrs. L. B. Safford, president of the federation. 


Ladies’ Friday Musicale; Jacksonville, Fla. 


The twenty-seventh season of the Ladies’ Friday Musi- 
cale, of Jacksonville, was ushered in with a reception and 
concert in the auditorium of the club. About two hundred 
members and guests assembled, and a pleasant time was 
spent in greetings and felicitations in the reception room, 
where the officers of the musicale were in line before the 
program began. The decoration committee had made the 
stage an object of beauty with huge white chrysanthemums, 
palms and other greenery. In front of the stage, tea tables 
were arranged, and these also were ornamented with 
chrysanthemums. Several United States flags reminded 
one of the scenes far away, and a large number of members 
were seen busily knitting for the soldiers and sailors. 

A systematic study of the world’s great composers was 
carried out during the year 1917-1918. Recitals were given 
at intervals by talented members of the club, to which the 
public was invited, and when the soldiers arrived in suffi- 
cient numbers at Camp Johnston, many of the programs 
were repeated there from time to time. The chorus as- 
sisted, and the soldiers invariably joined in the singing of 
patriotic songs. 

In response to the request of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that community singing be inaugurated 
throughout the United States, slides of patriotic songs were 
made for the motion picture houses, and the entire city 
of Jacksonville is now able to join the army of community 
singers. 

The net proceeds of entertainments given during the sea- 
son were contributed to war relief, and all concerts and 
programs closed with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

An interesting feature of the club is the opera study 
class, of which Mrs. Arthur Perry is chairman. Last year, 
one afternoon each month was devoted to the discussion 
of some well known opera. A program was rendered, and 
phonograph records used to illustrate music which could 
not be obtained or rendered by the members. This year, 
“The Development of the Orchestra” was the subject for 
study. 

The chorus of the club is also an important factor which 
adds to the interest of a large number of members. Three 
regular appearances took place during this season: The 
first was on the afternoon of December 28, when the beau- 
tiful cantata, “Mary Magdalene,” by Vincent d’Indy, was 
performed; the other appearances included “A Viennese 
Serenade.” by Stevenson, on March 8, and the interesting 
cantata, “Pan, on a Summer Day,” by the American com- 
poser, Paul Bliss, on April 26. This was the closing con- 
cert of the year 1918. 

Through the efforts of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale, the 
Jacksonville public has had the privilege of hearing many 
world famed artists. Among those who appeared under its 
auspices this season was Anna Case, the American so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who came to 
the Duval Theatre on the evening of February 4, when 
her singing created great enthusiasm among a capacity 
audience. 

Mrs. Charles Davies, of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale, 
is the chairman of community music of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 


Philharmonic Society; Gainesville, Fla. 


In February, 1911, a group of ladies—music_ teachers, 
musicians and music lovers—assembled at the Elks Club, 
Gainesville, and organized the Philharmonic Society, adopt- 
ing as its motto, “Let us realize that as we give, we grow, 
and that as we withhold, we die.” 

Since its inception the society has maintained a high 
standard, and fulfilled creditably its primary objects, which 
have been to develop musical talent in the young people 
and to bring artists to the community. 

Regular meetings have been held bimonthly, one social 
meeting with a program, and one business meeting each 


month. From time to time sacred concerts have been 
given, free to ev erybody, at the Lyric Theatre ; also, several 
benefit concerts in aid of various charities. 

The chorus, numbering over forty, under the direction 
of J. O. Ubilles, of the Gainesville Conservatory, produced 
in 1913-1914 a number of oratorios and cantatas, while 
Clarence Eddy gave two organ recitals under the auspices 
of the society. In 1915, under the direction of Stassio 
Berini, the society produced Gounod’s “Redemption” and 
“Gallia” and Cowan’s “Rose Maiden.” In 1916, Cyril Lyler, 
chorus director, produced Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.” The club year begins in October and 
ends in May. Meetings, since October, 1917, are held 
monthly, owing to war conditions. 

Three Philharmonic officers have been elected this year 
to offices in the State Federation: Mrs. J. C. MeCullum is 
the chairman of reciprocity ; Mrs. W. T. Bodiford, chair- 
man of young artists’ contests, and Mrs. George Smith, the 
second vice-president. In November, 1918, the federation 
will hold its biennial convention in Gainesville, 


Miami Musical Club; Miami, Fla. 


The Miami Musical Club was organized by Mrs. L. B. 
Safford in May, 1915, after a stirring address by Nellie 
Strong Stevenson, in the Woman’s Club Auditorium, on 
“Musical Club Work” and “What the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs Is Accomplishing.” 

The children’s department of this organization is the 
really active part of the club, and over seventy-five names 
are enrolled. These embrace many adult members. The 


aim is to “Help Miami Grow Up Musical.” The director 
is Mrs. L. B. Safford; secretary, Mrs. B. E. Smith, and 
the instructor in esthetic drills, Mrs. J. M. Wilson, 


Invitations to attend the meetings are not confined to 
children, but are open to the public throughout the year, 
the idea being to keep up a community class. Programs 
provided by the children include the fundamental princi- 
ples of music, the works of the masters and stories of 
their lives, rhythmic drills, esthetic dancing and many en- 
joyable recitals, 


Carrefio Club; St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Carrefio Club, of St. Petersburg, is one of the most 
wideawake clubs in the federation, and although it is a 
comparatively young organization, it has a membership of 
seventy-five. Mrs. A. D. Glascock is the recording secre- 
tary in the Florida Federation of Music Clubs, and she is 
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also the national federation secretary of the Carrefio Club. 
Through the columns of the St. Petersburg papers, ker 
“Tn the Realms of Music” gives her readers the music news 
of the country. Recently, Mrs. Glascoc's has been elected 
the chairman of music in the Woman’s Club in St. Peters- 
hurg. These three offices Mrs. Glascock holds, and with 
her versatile talents, she is considered one of the best musi 
cians in the State. 


Music Study Club; West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The Music Study Club of West Palm Beach was or 
ganized by Mrs. John Watson Doe, who has spent years 
of energy in building up the music of her town. Mrs 


Doe is the treasurer of the Florida Federation of Music 
Clubs, and her reputation as an excellent musician is es 
tablished throughout the State. 
Mozart Club; Stuart, Fla. 
The Mozart Club of Stuart was organized by Mrs. John 


Hancock several years ago, and is in a thriving condition 
Chere are thirty-one members, and the club boasts an or 


chestra of eleven pieces. Irene McPherson is the presi 
dent, and Mrs. Carroll Dunscombe, likewise a member, is 
chairman of library extension of the Florida Federation 


of Music Clubs. 


Tsianina Uses White-Smith Songs 


Indian mezzo-soprano, has been using re 
ome in her concert work “The Ojibway Canoe Sone” 
“Her Shadow”) from “Shanewis,” Cadman’s American 
Bin. issued by the White-Smith Music Company 
Other American songs used by her are “Dusk, With 
Its Mystic Charm,” Finch; “God Smiled Upon the Desert” 
and “The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman 
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“His voice is a light, lyric 


tenor, luscious in quality and 
broad in range, it is fluent 
and flexible and at all times 


under perfect control.”—New 


York American, Oct. 27, 1017 
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NLR LH HMM: =6CCCasions has paid high tribute to the French violinist’s 


art. Mr. Parker is of the opinion that Thibaud resembles 
Kreisler more nearly than any other violinist, especially 
as an interpreter of Mozart. “No violinist of our day,” 
he declared, in a recent article in The Boston Transcript, 
“excels the Parisian in sense of linear beauty of music. 
Mozart’s E flat concerto for the violin invites a fineness 
of tone and of manipulation in which Mr. Thibaud is * 
comparable even with Mr. Kreisler. It invites no less a 
taste that any violinist may cultivate but that none by act 
of will may acquire. In the Parisian, it is both intuitive 
and practised. . . . Of this taste is born in Mr. Thi- 
baud, a sense of style, again at best worthy of comparison 
with Mr. Kreisler’s own, that measures justly the senti- 
ment flowing out of the adagio, the light animation of the 
finale, the impulsive zest of the first movement, Mr. 
Thibaud’s Mozart is no miniature. . . . No more 
is it a Mozart inflated in methods and moods strange to 
a composer, Kather it is Mozart in a loving perfection of 
understanding and projection. Only a matured violinist— 
a Kreisler, a Thibaud, an Ysaye—may so play it.” 





RICCARDO STRACCIARI WINS 
CLEVELAND APPLAUSE 





Se eg 


Chicago Opera Baritone Sings for Italian War Orphans 
—Singers’ Club Celebrates Silver Anniversary— 
Concerts and Recitals 





idl 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 1918. 

Programs of varied attractions have come to be the rule 4) 
rather than the exception of late. On Thursday evening, ' 
May 2, a concert of exceptional interest was given in the 
beautiful ballroom of the Hotel Winton for the benefit 
of Italian war orphans. On this occasion Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, was heard 
for the first time in Cleveland. To quote from a local 
paper 

A highly accomplished singer is this newcomer, the possessor of a | 
finely vibrant, expressive and powerful voice, even throughout its | 
compass, effective in the upper range and of ingratiatingly mellow 
quality in the medium. 

Mr. Stracciari was heard in several arias and two groups 
of songs. The prologue from “I Pagliacci” won tremen- 
dous applause, also the aria “Largo al factotum” from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” It is unnecessary to add that 
many encores were demanded. 

Other features of the evening were an address by Prof. 
Upson Clark, of the Chicago University, upon “Italy and 
the World War,” and the auction sale of Mr. Stracciari’s 
records. Carmela Cafarelli, a well known Cleveland harp- 
ist and singer, contributed several numbers to the program 
in a most delightful fashion. The accompanists were Sal- 
vatore Avitabile and Mrs. H. D. Gifford. 


Singers’ Club Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


| More than usual interest was manifest in the Singers’ 
> Club concert given at Gray’s Armory Thursday evening, 
- May 9. On this evening the club celebrated the silver 

anniversary of its organization. Twenty-five years of suc- 

cesses, seventy-nine concerts in all and the prospect of even 
> greater achievements in the future make up a good record. 
> The club was fortunate in having present its four con- 
= ductors, Carroll B. Ellinwood, Charles E. Clemens, James 
2 Rogers and Albert Rees Davis, its present conductor. 
= The average person is always gratified to hear a familiar 
= melody of days past, and it was to this trait that the 
greater part of the program appealed. A prolonged ap- 
= plause followed the old favorites, “Landsighting,” by Grieg, 
in which Francis J. Sadlier sang the solo part, and “Suomi’s 
Song,” by Mair, conducted by Mr. Ellinwood. James H. 
Rogers’ new song, “The Name of France,” dedicated te 
the club, received its initial hearing, and the burst of 
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LUCIEN MURATORE, 


4 Ir the costume - Rouget & Lisle, Ge composer of  - Mosesitinics. ey “ my as any other Re singer, _ a applause which followed gave it a most successful launch- 
: great deal more than most others, to bring success to the ird* LAbderty oan in New or yy appearing at various meetings : EP PO nae 1 .: . 
and singing “La Marseillaise’ in his own soul-stirring and inimitable manner. One noon he sang before 25,000 people on ing. A veg senisigt- called for. Both singers and leaders 
the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building on Wall Street, appearing the same day also at the Public Library. Another appearance seemed to have imbibed the unusual spirit of the occa- 

was at te Armory of the -_ Regiment, mo N. G. On the Stim of a I - gone at Carnegie Hall, where 7 ot pe sion, and the performance showed great vim and spirit. 
largest su eoripek ms receiver at any iberty aan meeting was securec amounting to 3,500,000 uratore sang “a Mar . ai * ‘ , * i | ere ’ ¥ , * 
scillaise’” with a group of the visiting Chasseurs Alpines, and afterwards received numerous letters thanking him for his : l'wo well known and popular soloists, Margaret Keys, 
sppearance and assuring him that the greater part of the subscription was due to his efforts. Another evening he bought a contralto, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, did much toward 
ond at a large moving picture theatre in New York. When his subscription ae ee were Sanopneed, he wae forced — making the concert a memorable one. Both were heartily 
calls from the audience to go onto the stage and sing “La Marseillaise.” and the result was an immediate subscription o received a were oblige: add BE ott so : 
$12,000 from the audience. He also sang at the Strand Theatre in Anne Morgan's benefit for her work in France and at the ed and = obliged to a Id many extra numbers. 
Alexander Russell was an efficient accompanist. The club 


Metropolitan for the great War Savings Stamp concert on March 12. ; ‘ 1 a 
accompanists were George Emerson and Charles Ferry. 
Following the concert, a reception was given at Hotel 
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Statler. 
Tributes to “There’s a Long, Long Trail” soldiers and to use slides of our favorite songs. “There’s Concerts and Recitals 
oe ‘ é ; An a Long, Long Trail’ is in the hearts of all the soldiers.” A recital will be given by the pupils of Hermann O. C. 

M. Witmark & Sons, the New York publishers, have re- Likewise, Arthur Nevin, formerly of Camp Grant, Rock- Kortheuer on Friday evening, May 17, at the Liszt-Kor- 
ceived from time to time letters from musicians all over ford, Ill, said: “I have used this delightful song, having theuer Piano School, 6523 Euclid avenue. 
the country, in which they express much admiration for aq thirty- eight thousand men singing it. It is, perhaps, the An interesting recital was given Thursday evening, May 

lhere’s a Long, Long Trail,” by Zo Elliott. favorite song with Camp Grant soldiers. Its composer 9, at the Woman’s Club, by Florence Owen, violinist, 

Among the latest received is the following from Mamie surely put out a beautiful bit of melody in this work. It pupil of Sol Marcosson. Miss Owen was assisted by Eliz- 
Gr aham Destamps, of the Des-Cle-San Trio: “Am with has human appeal.” . ; abeth Kendall, pianist, and Mrs. Harry D. Norvelle. con- 

eat pleasure sending you the enclosed program. Know “T have sung ‘There’s a Long, Long Trail’ to the soldier _ tralto. 
you will be gli id to hear the Des-{ “‘le- San Trio had Say boys many times, and the applause has been so great that John Walsh, pupil of Carl Riemenschneider. played with 
success. Even at 10:30 the principal, Dr. Buckley (P. the boys have insisted on my singing it over and over great success Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brillante” with 
67), courteously requested an added number (four out by again. I think it is the best song one can possibly sing St. Ignatius Orchestra, at Gray’s Armory, Sunday, May 5. 
six numbers were Witmark publications), and most en- for them.” The foregoing is part of a tribute from Helen The second concert of the Berea Choral Union, of which 
thusiastically commented upon our beautiful selections. Weiller, the contralto. Albert Riemenschneider is director, was given on Tuesday 
Specially thanked us, one might say, with tears of joy in rd evening, May 7, in the Gamble Auditorium. The program 
his. voice, for ‘There's a Long, Long Trail,’ and added, ‘I . was presented by Betsy Wyers, pianist; John Samuels, bass 
love that song!’” Thibaud ae Interpreter of Mozart ; and James H. Rogers, organist. The accompaniments were 

A. D. Zanzig, song leader of Camp Sherman, Ohio, One of Jacques Thibaud’s most ardent admirers in this played by Gladys Lock. 
wrote: “I could use slides of ‘There’s a Long, Long Trail.’ country—and it is needless to say there are many—is H. Leona Hilgen, of the Baldwin-Wallace School of Music, 
| hope to have great outdoor sings for civilians as well as TT. Parker, the well known Boston critic, who on frequent Berea, Ohio, will give a piano recital in the Gamble Audi- / 

For Dates Apply to Manager: 
M. H. HANSON 
™ - I 437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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torium Tuesday evening, May 14. Miss Hilgen’s program 
will consist of numbers by Beethoven, MacDowell, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Liszt and Weber. Orchestral parts will be 
played on the organ by Albert Riemenschneider. 

Caroline Lowe, veice teacher and organist, who has been 
in New York during the past winter, has returned to 
Cleveland and reopened her studio in the Arcade. Miss 
Lowe will give a series of organ recitals in the near future 
at Engineers’ Hall. 

Pupils of the Hruby Conservatory of Music will give 
a recital on May 26. 

Albert Riemenschneider gave an organ recital in the 
Gamble Auditorium, Berea, Ohio, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 12. He was assisted by Mrs. F. S. McCullough, con- 
tralto. 

Pupils of Celestini Cornelison are in demand. Agnes 
Warner sang at the concerts given at Glenville Methodist 
Church on April 29 and 30. 

Mrs. Emily Buyer appeared at the patriotic concert of 
American Women’s Exposition, in Central Armory, Sat- 
urday, May 11. 

On Friday, May 10, Geraldine Canavan sang at the Con- 
gregational Women’s Conference at Nottingham. 

Betsy Wyers will give a piano recital at the Playhouse 
on Friday evening, May 31. B. F. 


Alois Trnka Pupil in Recital 


Isabella Zimbler, an artist-pupil of Alois Trnka, gave a 
violin recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
on Thursday afternoon, May 16. The young lady, who has 
studied with Mr. Trnka several years, possesses a big and 
sonorous tone, good technic and reliable intonation. She 
plays with fire and inspiration. Her program contained 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto No. 3; chaconne, Bach; three 
Slavonic dances, Dvorak; nocturne in D major, Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, and “Perpetual Motion,” Novacek. In addition 
to this, she was called upon to give two encores, a “Rustic 
Dance,” by Kiizd6, and orientale, by Cui. Willy Schaeffer 
accompanied, : 


Richard Knotts Visits New York 
Richard Knotts, the Pittsburgh baritone, has been vis- 
iting New York for the past week. According to Mr. 
Knotts the war seems not to have affected his bookings 
very noticeably. During the season, the singer had in 
Pittsburgh three appearances at the Syria Mosque, two 


~ RIC HARD KNOTTS. 


before the Kiwanis Club, a song recital at the McCreery 
Auditorium, and one at the Hotel Chatham. He was soloist 
at the patriotic rally of nine North Side churches, song 
leader for the Y. M. C. A. meeting at which Harry Lauder 
was speaker, soloist and song leader for the Armenian 
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Relief, and has been engaged in the same capacity for 
the Y. M. C. A. meeting on May 23, Gipsy Smith, speaker. 
Mr. Knotts, besides, was the soloist of the 1917 Seven 
Day Musical Festival, held at Lockport, N. Y., and was 
re-engaged for an appearance at the :918 festival to be 
held in September in the same city. Mr. Knotts has not 
only had numerous other dates, but has had to decline 
several engagements owing to previous conflicting book- 
ings. 


Forrest Lamont Scores at Springfield Festival 


Forrest Lamont, the excellent tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, is enjoying the same marked suc- 
cess in the concert field which was his on the operatic 
platform. His fine work all through the opera season 
in Chicago, followed by the instantaneous success 
achieved through his excellent delineations of leading 
tenor roles in New York and Boston, is well remem- 
bered. Therefore, the announcement of his re-engage- 
ment for three more years with the Chicago Opera 
Association was glad news to the many friends and ad- 
mirers he has made in one season. Mr. Lamont has 
also been chosen by General Director Campanini to 
sing in “Tosca” and “Thais” on the tour with Mary 
Garden preceding the opening of the Chicago season. A 
better choice than this young and gifted tenor would 
be difficult to find. He has proved his mettle and 
learned many new roles on short notice, and now is 
reaping the harvest from the excellent results achieved. 
Mr. Lamont is an American tenor who has made good, 
and one who should go far in his art. 

The Springfield Republican stated in its headlines 
that “Forrest Lamont fulfilled promise,” and the critic 
said that he was “another singer in whom there was 
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much interest,” and that “during the past season he was 
one of the most successful singers of the Chicago Opera 
Company.” Further, he said that “it is a hardship for 
a tenor to have to give his principal aria at the very 
opening of an opera, but Mr. Lamont stirred his hearers 
at once with ‘Celeste Aida’ and through the evening 
deepened the favorable impression there made,” and 
that “like Mme. Homer he did his most notable work 
in the thrilling scenes toward the end.” His excellent 
work and fine voice were especially praised by the 
Springfield Union reviewer, whose opinion was that 
“Forrest Lamont sang with fire and earnestness and 
gave good evidence of the staying qualities of his fine 
voice.” That “the usual limitations quite noticeable in 
the voices of many solo tenors are absent with him.” 
To his unusual gifts of voice, this critic also says that 
“he adds much of imagination, and his trying part in 
the final tomb scene was, therefore, almost vivid enough 
not to seem to need costumes or scenery to make it 
more so.” 

The Springfield Daily News praised highly his “tenor 
of unusually pure and pleasing tones,” stating also that 
he ‘ ‘was enthusiastically received by the Springfield au- 
dience.” That “he is a singer of great charm, and as 
Rhadames he proved his dramatic ability, as well as his 
calibre as a singer of the first rank,” and that “he pos- 
sesses a voice of wide range and sweetness, and he car- 
ried his most difficult parts with ease,” was also the 
opinion of the News reviewer. 
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“Rose of Destiny” Presented by 
Philadelphia Operatic Society 


“The Rose of Destiny,” by Celeste Heckscher, president 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, was the novelty pre- 
sented by the well known society at the Metropolitan Ope ra 
House of that city on Thursday evening, May 2. The audi- 
ence was a large and enthusiastic one, whose mi anife stations 
proved unquestionably that the composer’s efforts were not 
fruitless. The work was participated in by an excellent 
chorus, under the direction of Wassili Leps, and an array 
of soloists, including Marie Stone Langstone, Vandalia 
Hissey, Mrs. Logan Feland, George Rothermel and William 
J. Mayer. 

The story is an allegory, which circles around two per- 
sons, Man and Woman (Mr. Rothermel and Mrs. Feland), 
and their effort to obtain possession of the rose of destiny, 
which is held by Fate. Fate (Marie Stone Langstone) 
summons Misfortune and bids her play Nemesis to Man. 
She gloats over this to Time, who, horrified at such revenge, 
sends Happy Hours and Flights of Fancy to protect the 
two mortals. Finaliy, Nemesis gives the Man the choice 


SALA 


CELESTE HECKSCHER, 
Author of “The Rose of Destiny.” 
Mn 
of either leaving Woman or having his footsteps dogged 
for life. A struggle follows, but Man decides to sacrifice 
himself and he goes with Misfortune. However, he wins 
for Love the Rose of Destiny. 

The score is one of considerable merit, a striking fea 
ture of which is a duet in the second act between Man and 
Woman. This is of simple melody, yet possesses strong 
appeal. Its brilliancy is sharply contrasted to the rather 
melancholy rhythm of the lines which fall to Misfortune. 
rhe orchestration of Mrs. Heckscher’s score was done by 
Mr. Leps. It is skillfully executed, and the conductor's 
handling of the orchestra and chorus was such as to arouse 
most favorable comment and more than just the ordinary 
run of success. Of the lighter music, there were several 
effective dances for solo work and the corps de ballet. In 
addition, the scenery and costuming went further toward 
enhancing the value of the production. 

Mme. Stone sang the double role of Misfortune and 
Fate. Her deep, sympathetic voice was admirably suited to 
the demands of the score, and she was warmly applauded. 
Likewise, Mr. Rothermel and Mrs. Feland shared in the 
favor of the large audience. 


Cecil Arden to Sing in Trenton 
Cecil Arden is booked to appear in Trenton, N. J. on 
May 28, under the local management of Otto Poleman. 
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Astolfo Pescia Pupils in Demand 


Olga Carrara, dramatic soprano, and Francesco Buca- 
fusco, tenor, two artist-pupils of Astolfo Pescia, appeared 
at a concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, on the evening 
of March 2, before a large and critical audience, including 





Enrico Caruso, Giovanni Martinelli, Pasquale Amato, 
Giulio Crimi, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, and others. 
Janet van Auken, soprano, another artist-pupil of Signor 


Pescia, was greatly admired for her artistic singing at a 





ASTOLFO PESCIA., 
concert given by the Women’s Club in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
on the afternoon of March 22. » Another pupil, Jonas 
Rutenas, basso, who gave a concert in McCaddin Hall, 
Brooklyn, on April 13, has been engaged by the Victor 


lalking Machine Company to make records. 


Mr. Pescia just received word that Giuseppe Cibelli, 
tenor, an artist-pupil who studied with him in Naples, 
italy, for two years, appeared in San Carlo Theatre, 


Naples, as Alfredo in “La Traviata” and Goonmsteal in 
‘Tosca.” Il Mattino, of Naples, speaks as follows of his 
appearances: 


Cavaradossi will be the tenor Cibelli, who has a beautiful and 
caressing voice and who in “La Traviata” has already had a very 
big success for the art of his singing and for his beautiful vocal 
qualities, winning ever since the general applause of the audience 


Egidio Cunego, another successful pupil of Mr. Pescia, 


wrote to his master from Rome, Italy, under date of Oc- 
tober 20, 1914, follows: 

Dear Manstrao—I have taken part in the great concert at the 
Costanzi Theatre with Caruso, Battistini, de Luca, Toscanini and 
Maestro Mancinelli, under whose direction I sang “Ernani’”’ with 


great success. Now I am leaving Rome for my residence in Milan, 
remembering you with great pleasure. 
With regards from my wife, Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Ecipio CuNngGo. 


always 


Casals’ Rare Art 


Pablo Casals was in Chicago for two months during this 
season and was greatly praised by the press. The follow- 
ing are only a few of the eulogies that he received: 


Was 
cello as 
proportion of fine 
best of them has sat 
to Casals you realize that he is a 
element added that the others lack 

He makes no pretense, but comes onto the stage in the most 
matter of fact sort of way, and there is nothing in his look or 
manner suggesting the dominant personality. Yet the instant he 


there ever a man who could draw such a tone from a 
Pablo Casals, the Spaniard? We have had a reasonable 
cellists, and when it comes to tone one of the 
for years in our orchestra, but as you listen 
man apart, with some strange 





draws his bow across the strings he is as a man transfigured, and 
the music he makes is the very essence of the art. 

It is not merely the exquisite quality of the tone, with its almost 
infinite variety of colors, but the spirit back of it that animates his 
every phrase. It seems like hearing the very creation of music from the 
void, as though the thing itself but came into being at the moment. 
Not an art, far less a skill, but the music brought to us from the 
dwelling places of light through the peculiar sensibility of this 
marvelous instrument, 

Of course, we know well enough that Casals had to pay the full 
price in labor for his mastery, even as other men, but he gives 
you no such impression as you listen to him When he performs 
a dazzling feat of virtuosity it seems a thing of little 
moment in itself, merely incide ntal to the expression of the thought. 
Yet, there is nothing casual about it, as if he would call your 
attention to the ease with which he can toss off these difficulties 
over which the others have to struggle so perspiringly, but as 
though his thought was so on the meaning of the thing that he 
hardly noted where his fingers went, so sure was he that they would 
perform their appointed function. This is art, the supreme art that 


gives no sense of the mechanics, but leaves your mind free to 
tollow the spirit of the music 
Those who had the good fortune to be present heard music in 


and they gave full evidence of their satis 
Karle- 


ome of its purest forms, 
faction by the enthusiasm with which they greeted Casals. 
ton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening Post. 


Casals is more than a surprising performer; he is an exquisite 
musician with brains and with refinement. No other talent like 
his has been exposed with the cello in my time.—Chicago Daily 


Tribune. 


readers of this report have never heard Casals they cannot 
beauty of his tone—a beauty almost 
warm expressiveness that it 

speech.—Chicago Evening 


If the 
form any idea of the rare 
impossible to describe—so lovely in its 
seems almost to plead for the gift of 
American, 


It is to be regretted that that astonishing violoncellist, Pablo 
Casals, does not tarry oftener in this metropolis. There are very 
few violoncellists whose art one would care to hear undiluted 
throughout a concert; probably there are but few people who care 


Mr. Casals is in a class—if it is 
there is only one member—him- 
Cort Theatre, and he made 
Felix Borowski, in the 


for the violoncello at all, But 
possible to call it that—in which 
sef. He gave a recital yesterday at the 
there his supremacy abundantly clear. 
Chicago Herald 

Boston also is an ardent admirer of the cellist’s art, as 
the following show: 
realized the technical mastery achieved in the Bach 


interpretation was well nigh ideal and the art of the 
technical mastery of the virtuoso.—Boston 


One hardly 
suite, for the 
interpreter concealed the 
Post 


day to spe ok at length of his sure technic, 


It is too late in the 
his pure taste and ex- 


the ease and eloquence of his performance, 
quisite phrasing.—Boston Herald. 


as rapid nearly over the relatively 
violin contemporaries on 


as dainty, 
some of his 


He can be as light, 
vast spaces of his cello as 


their own instruments. There were two airs by Hure, in which 
Casals realized the teachings of the books, that the cello can 
express all the emotions that a violin can.—-Boston Globe. 





Marie Stone Langston Scores 

Marie Stone Langston is a singer who is rapidly becom- 
ing recognized as one of those truly fine artists whose 
worth is invaluable. Among her engagements this season 
have been appearances in Newark, N. J., and Allentown, 
Pa. Excerpts from the press of these cities, which follow, 
hear significant testimony to the genuineness of her suc- 
cess: 

Mrs. Langston’s introductory solo was Gluck’s “Divinites du 
Styx,”’ one of the great arias in its dramatic and impassioned color- 
ing in all operatic writing. It was sung with appreciation of its 
contents and with the breadth of style that becomes it. The singer's 
excellent qualities as a vocalist and interpreter were disclosed. 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 


Mme. Langston should be heard again. Here was a voice of rare 
fullness, superbly used. In her aria, “Divinites du Styx" from 
Gluck’s “Alceste,” and her group, she showed an artistic under- 


standing of the works and she sang with admirable repression.- 


Newark Sunday Call 


very favorably known in this city for her 
She possesses 


Marie Stone 
beautiful voice, 


Langston, 
again demonstrated her art. 


a fine contralto voice, radiant in tone qualities and with splendid 
diction combined with her charming manner makes her a favorite 
with any audience. “Divinites du Styx” gave her an 


finished qualities of her voice as well 


opportunity to display the 
Allentown Call. 


as her interpretative ability.— 


Rounds of applause greeted every number rendered by Marie 
Stone Langston. . Her rounded, expressive voice, combined 
with a personality that instantly won her audience, gave the persons 
attending a music festival of a nature that 1s seldom offered here. 

She exhibited a mastery of tone and a vast range and 
volume that, despite her reputation as a singer of ability, astonished 
many of her auditors.—Allentown Democrat. 





Sturkow-Ryder Gives Brilliant Recital 


Recently, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the brilliant Chi- 
cago pianist, gave a recital at Danville, Ill., which proved 





one of the most delightful of the year. As everywhere 
else, Mme, Sturkow-Ryder won the unanimous praise of 
press and public alike. The following from the Danville 
Commercial-News of April 16, 1918, attests of this fact: 

The program rendered by the celebrated pianist was a well selected 
one, all of the numbers being of an interesting nature and full 
of beauty and melody. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who is most attractive, 
carried her audience by her charming personality and pleasing 
manner in presenting her numbers. Her program was a heavy 
one with several selections in a lighter vein interspersed. 

The first group consisted of ‘Caprice’ (Gluck-Saint-Saéns), “Air 
and Variations’ (Handel), and “Gigue” (Scarlatti), all of which 
were executed with skill and grace. Her rendition of these numbers 
was characterized with brilliancy and with a firm yet delicate touch. 
The second group consisted of “Prelude and Fugue,” D minor 
(Arthur Foote) and etude, left hand (Foote) and the five tribal 
songs of the Chippewa Indians arranged by Th. Otte rstrom, includ- 
ing “Two Medicine Men Songs,” ‘“‘The Dog Feast,’ “Love Song” 
and “The Storm,” all brilliant numbers given in a manner delightful 
to her hearers. Especially were the group of tribal songs given 
in a remarkably brilliant fashion. The last group consisted of 
“Berceuse” (Balakirew), “Polichinelle”’ (Rachmaninoff), “Trois 
Reves,”’ including ‘“‘Naide,” “Satan s’Amuse” and “Dans Le Foret,” 
and waltzes from the opera, “Eugen Onegin.” These were played 
in as equally a charming manner, which revealed Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder as a pianist of graceful technic and musical taste. At the 
close of the group she responded to a recall with one of her own 
compositions, 


Hartridge Whipp Down in Maine 


Down in Maine, Hartridge Whipp, baritone, is adding to 
his popularity as a singer. These two notices from the 
press refer with enthusiasm to the ability of this singer 
to please his public: 

Hartridge Whipp is more than a singer, he has a most charming 
and engaging manner, His personality radiates and holds all be- 
neath the sway of a voice that can be deep, heavy and yet full 
of the smooth and velvety timbre that makes for perfect musician- 
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ship. He sings as the birds sing, full-throated and whole-hearted 
Pi with the charm of one who looks on life with kindly eyes ‘and 
feels that it is good to be alive, happy and with opportunities to 
cheer others by the gift of song. In range and breadth the voice 
of Mr. Whipp is a Conducted instrument and with his good sense 
of musical values, his wonderful tonal control and evident intelli- 
gence and good taste in using it, the result was such that his every 
appearance brought forth an ovation from the audience. It was 
in the numbers, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” and “Danny Deever,”” 
that he showed at his best, as he there found ample opportunity for 


all the skill and artistry that he possesses in such) unbounded 
measure. That Mr. Whipp is an artist of rare skill, a really great 
baritone, is said here, after mature consideration and with a full 
consciousness of what those terms signify.—Bangor Daily News, 


May 10, 1918 


Mr. Whipp has a high baritone voice of thrilling magnetic quality 
and his singing showed fine dramatic power and feeling. He was 
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cordially received by his audience, every one of whom appreciated 
the service done by Mr, Chapman in bringing artists of this quality. 
Daily Kennebec Journal, May 8, 1918. 





Olive Kline’s Allentown Recital 


Olive Kline, popular young American soprano, delighted 
a large audience in the high school auditorium of Allen- 
town, Pa., on April 25, 1918, and the Chronicle and News 
of April 26 had the following to saw in regard to her 
singing: 

Miss Kline captured her audience with her first number, which 
included four songs, “Pastoral,” from the fifteenth century; “Lovely 


Celia,” from the sixteenth century; “I Know My Love,” a West 
Irish ballad, and “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” from the 
seventeenth century. Her second “Te 


number brought the aria, 
suis Titania,” from “Mignon,” by Thomas, and fir the encore she 
sang “Comin’ Through the Rye.” All were given with charm and 
sweetness, revealing a voice of fine quality and under superb 
control. A group of Chinese “Mother Goose Rhymes,” by Bain- 
bridge Crist, was sung with a quaintness of remarkable beauty. Her 
last number consisted of a group of four songs, “Come, Beloved,” 
by Handel; “Folksong of Little Russia,” arranged by Efrem Zim- 
balist; “House of Memories,” by Alyward, and “Spring,” by Leo 
Stern, all of which were so effectively sung that three encores were 
demanded, For the final encore Miss Kline sang ‘Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” holding her audience spellbound during its rendi- 
tion, 


Cleveland Praise for Florence Macbeth 


Florence Macbeth made her first appearance in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently, and according to the press of that city, 
“Tt will not be her last.” Three notices follow: 


Miss Macbeth made her first Cleveland appearance. It will not 
be her last. Last night’s audience welcomed her enthusiastically. 
She has a beautiful, fresh and flexible voice that performs all of 
those wonderful feats of the coloratura, as demonstrated by her 
performance of an aria by Delibes, and in addition she proved 
herself to be an unusually good singer of songs.—Cleveland News, 
April 12, 1918. 





Florence Macbeth. a lyric and coloratura singer, displayed gifts 
of voice and style that entitle her to a place of no small distinction 
among the famous exponents of florid vocalism. Her voice is of 
exceptional purity, clear and limpid, and extended compass, reaching 
to the farthest heights of the soprano range with facile assurance 





FLORENCE MACBETH. 


and with no sacrifice of quality.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 


12, 191%, 

Miss Macheth appeared three times on the program and won 
a complete success. Her high and pure soprano is a voice of great 
flexibility and it has a greater sympathy and tenderness of quality 
than most voices of its range.—Cleveland Topics, April 13, 1918. 


Raymond Wilson Scores in Binghamton 


On April 19 Raymond Wilson gave a very successful 
recital in Binghamton, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Mecnday Afternoon Club. He gave three extra numbers 
as encores, The following are extracts from two Bing- 
hamton papers of April 20: 


Raymond Wilson, who gave a piano recital in the Monday After- 
noon Club house last night, received a splendid response from the 
audience which heard his artistic and delightful program. Mr. 
Wilson’s work was notable for its perfection of detail, its satisfy- 
ing and sympathetic qualities and its freedom from affectation. 
The Liszt sonata in B minor gave the artist play for his most 
distinctive abilities, though he was warmly spqrentes for the lighter 
numbers. Two descriptive pieces of the higher type, “The Foun- 
tain” (Ravel) and “Pensive Spinner’ (Ganz), were much liked.— 
Republican Herald. 

The piano recital given in the Monday Afternoon Club house last 
night by Raymond Wilson was delightful. . . .. Mr. Wilson 
evinced a remarkable mastery of technic, a highly trained memory, 
and a splendid quality of musical perception.—The Press, 





St. Louis Ovation for Michel Gusikoff 


For many years before the public and_always scoring 
great success wherever he has appeared, Michel Gusikoff 
has just returned to New York after a season as concert- 
master with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and soloist 








on many occasions. He also gave two recitals while in St. 
Louis, before large audiences. His magnificent tone, tech- 
nic, interpretation and repose at all times have won for 
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him the high standard he has achieved. Following are 
some of the criticisms which have appeared in reference to 
Mr. Gusikoff’s playing: 

Michel Gusikoff, a young violinist of much talent, played the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto, Cottenet’s “Meditation” and a Cou- 
perin number. He displayed remarkable dash and fire, and a firm, 
rich tone. It is to be hoped that we shall soon have a chance 
to hear him again.—-New York Tribune. 


Gusikoff, playing three movements of Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony,” 
for violin and orchestra, proved a genuine acquisition to the orches- 
tra’s forces. He is only twenty-five years old, but played with 
notable expressiveness, considerable strength and warmth of tone, 
and an expert command of the mechanism of his instrument. He 
received an unusual demonstration, due partly to his modest and 
unaffected bearing, and for an encore offered the Beethoven-Kreis 
ler “Rondino.”’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The young violinist demonstrated technical attainments of a high 
order. He performed with wealth of poetical feeling and there 





was notable charm and smoothness in his rendition.——St. Louis Re 


public. 


9 . 
Werrenrath’s Art Praised 

Reinald Werrenrath gave a recital under the auspices of 
the MacDowell Musical Society in Jackson, Mich., on Mon- 
day, April 15, 1918. Said the Jackson Citizen Press, April 
16, 1918: 

Reinald Werrenrath, the noted American baritone, delighted an 
appreciative audience. His program consisted of songs which clearly 
brought out all tone qualities and shadings which could be expressed 
by the human voice. His interpretation and enunciation were flaw- 
less. Both the French and Old English numbers displayed his re 
markable legato work. 

From the Jackson Patriot, April 16: 

A rich, full, sweet voice combined with 
intonation and articulation blended with 
the qualities which made the recital of 
finished musical treat 
_ The skill of his interpretation and the delicate unerring percep- 
tion of every shade and feeling, and his dramatic song characteriza 
tion together with his pleasing personality, made each and every 
number stand out distinctly. 


Reinald Werrenfath, as the “piéce de resistance,” was re- 
served for the final concert of the series given by the 
Morning Musicales at the City Opera House in Watertown, 


purity of tone, perfect 
temperamental finesse are 
Reinald Werrenrath a 
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N. Y., Monday, April 8 A crowded house was most en- 
thusiastic and demanded encore after encore, to which the 
baritone responded as generously as the time would per- 
mit. He told the audience that he had received so many 
requests that it would be impossible to give them all. How- 
ever, he did give “Danny Deever” after persistent demands, 
From the local press: 

Mr. Werrenrath felt perfectly at home and he had his audience 
from the start. Patriotism was the keynote of his recital. 
His is a voice of rare beauty and flexibility, which coupled with his 
pleasing stage presence, makes Mr. Werrenrath an ideal entertainer. 
He sings in an understandable way, and in his English songs every 

is as distinct as if it were spoken,—Watertown Daily Times, 


with him 


Mr. Werrenrath’s French accent was perfect, and for those who 
nderstand French, his singing in that language was a delight. 
both in English and foreign languages, were perfectly 

and clear 

Mr. Werrenrath was obliged to respond to encores again 
und again, and if the audience could have had its way, he would 
have sung an encore to every number on his program 

Harry Spier at the piano was one of the be st accompanists ever 
ecard in this city Daily Standard, April 9, 1918 
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Alois Trnka in Westfield 


Alois Trnka, the well known concert violinist, who re- 
cently appeared as soloist for the Music Club in Westfield, 
N. J., received the following flattering comments from the 
Westfield press 
MUSICAI 
DeLicuTep 


CONCERT 
Fittep St. 


CLUB'S FIFTH 
Avupience Tat 
Panisun House 


ARTISTS Paut's 
playing delighted every one, old and young. He is 
neummate artist and his technic and sympathy were manifest 
He was particularly happy in his encores as he played 
favorites that every one could appreciate. The “Bird as 
" was charmingly delicate, the “Moment Musicale” full of 
ivacity and brilliancy, while the Japanese lullaby by Joseph and 
Kreisler’s rondino on a theme of Beethoven were faultless.--West 
field (N. J.) Leader 


I'rnka's 


CLUB SCORES ANOTHER ARTISTIC SUCCESS 
Mx. Tanks Srormen Witn Aprtause Arter Eacn Number 
Mr. Trnka is a very wonderful technician, His marvelous execu- 

tion made the most difficult passages seem quite simple and easy. 

His last number on the program, fantasy on Bohemian melodies, 
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ALOIS TRNKA, 


was a technical tour de force that nobody but a master would 
attempt. But he is also, and above all, the supreme artist, playing 
with his magical instrument on the very hearts of his hearers. 
Can any instrument be so direct and poignant in its emotional effect 
as the violin in the hands of a master? The audience sat entranced 
last night as Trnka played, and at the end of each group stormed 
applause, and would not be satisfied without more and 

Westfield (N. J.) Standard, 


him with 


still more 


Garrison-Murphy Triumph 

Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy triumphed at 
the Richmond (Va.) May Festival, for which the fol- 
lowing notices vouch unequivocally: 

Mabel Garrison again thrilled the audience by the wonderful 
freshness of her soprano voice which seems to have obtained added 
warmth while her happy personality is as delightful as ever. 
Although the unusual qualities of the singer’t art were soon revealed 
in the familiar “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” which followed her 
initial entrance, it was not until she gave Bellini’s “Lakmé,” in 
which the marvelously sustained passages were without accompani- 
ment and devoid of effort, that the full beauty of her notes was 
displayed . «. Miss Garrison gave, as an extra, the familiar 
“Caro Nome,” admirably adapted to the purity and clearness of 
her voice. 

Lambert Murphy, a preainens tenor, . . . is @ stranger in 
Richmond, but if he does not return it will be his fault. As an 
opera singer the interesting arta from “Romeo et Juliette” proved 
him to be well endowed, while his encores and other listed number, 
Massenet’s “Voir Griselidis,” gave the artist abundant opportunity 
to show his qualifications for concert singing. Mr. Murphy has a 
voice of great richness, together with flexible smoothness, which 
made his work stand out as among the best heard here from any 
tenor for several years. There is a softness and due regard for 
sentiment in all his songs, which can never be mistaken for senti- 
mentality.—Richmond Journal, May 1, 1918. 


Mabel Garrison, the wonderful American coloratura soprano, gave 
an artistic program that could not be excelled. . . . The 
second of the concerts of the festival presented Mabel Garrison, 
one of the greatest coloratura sopranos now before the public, The 
noted artist was in excellent voice and her work displayed a reve 
lation of vocal range and virtuosity as well as style and expression 
in singing possiblf never before heard in Richmond. Combined 
with her wonderful natural voice and artistic attainments is a 
personality so charming that she wins her audience before she begins 
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her song. It is safe to say that no singer is a greater favorite 
with a Richmond music audience. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, made his first appearance here 
and his beautiful voice and gracious manner established him a 
favorite at once. Singing two operatic selections with dramatic 
fervor and splendid tonal quality, he changed to lighter music, sing- 
ing “In the Time of Roses” with such charming effect as to com- 
pletely win his audience and at the same time demonstrate his ver- 
ow in artistic accomplishment.—Richmond News-Leader, May 
1, 1918, 


Both Miss Garrison and Mr. Murphy, the vocal soloists, sang 
splendidly and were encored repeatedly. 
iss Garrison rendered the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” accom- 
panied by a flute, which accentuated the flute-like quality of her 
voice with wonderful sweetness and with great flexibility on the 
runs and trills. . Richmond Virginian, May 1, 1918. 


Mabel Garrison had sung the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and 
then came back to the platform in answer to long and furious 
applause, The Russian Symphony Orchestra dashed into the spirit- 
ing strains of “Dixie.” The audience came to its feet like one 
man. Miss Garrison sang the song with superb fire and irresistible 
understanding of its true meaning to Southerners.—Richmond News- 
Leader, May 1, 1918 


_The nature of this triumph, for no lesser term describes Miss 
Garrison's reception, may best be imagined when one contemplates 
the vast audience, nearly three hours after the opening of the 
concert, becoming vociferously enthusiastic in its insistent demands 
for an encore number following Miss Garrison’s appearance in the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé.” Such enthusiasm, under similar 
circumstances, I have never seen equaled and one may safely 
assume it is quite unusual anywhere. ; fiss Garrison 
attained to heights of artistic excellence last night which were little 
short of amazing. Whether in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” the 
“Lakmé” “Bell Song,” or the second part of the aria from “La 
Traviata,” her marvelous voice of crystalline purity completely filled 
the auditorium, soared and sang above orchestra fortissimo, spar- 
kling and scintillating with brilliancy and with a wealth of velvety 


smoothness and exquisite tone color. As dainty and attractive as a 
portrait in miniature or a priceless cameo, she was as much a 
delight to the eye as to the ear. Her wonderful head notes were 
surprisingly well placed and of remarkable intensity. . . . 

Lambert Murphy, in his serenade from “Romeo and Juliet” 
and in the aria from Massenet’s opera, “Griselidis,” made an instant 
impression with his ringing quality of tone, combined with his un- 
usual tenor resonance. r. Murphy’s voice was fully adequate to 
the size of the auditorium and comprises a large measure of the 
floating quality dependent upon a perfect breath control and a 
certainty of vocal method. His numbers aroused enthusiasm that 
was genuine and insistent. He gave Reichardt’s “In the Time of 
Roses.” This he gave with exquisite lighter quality in contrast to 
the heavier aria. Mr. Murphy established himself as an artist of 
splendid equipment and finished technic.—Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
May 1, 1918. 


Blanche Slocum to Make American Debut 

Blanche Slocum, the well known dramatic soprano, who 
has just returned from Europe and whose experiences in 
Germany have been written, syndicated and published by 
her in many of the leading daily newspapers in the country, 
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will appear next season in concerts, recitals, and probably 
grand opera. At the outbreak of the war, Miss Slocum 
was asked to sing Senta in the “Flying Dutchman” and 
Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire” in Berlin. On account of the 
declaration of war with the United States, a few days be- 
fore the performance, her debut in Germany was made im- 
possible. Since her return to America, Miss Slocum has 
been written up editorially in many prominent dailies. The 
following is an excerpt from an editorial that appeared in 
the Waterloo Times-Tribune, April 17: 

If Des Moines has to spend its money, there is a young lady 
singer in Chicago, Blanche Slagum, who has just got loose from 
Germany. She has been studying over there, financed by Mary 
Garden, for a number of. years, and is a real singer. She would 
jump at the chance to sing for Des Moines at $1,200 per night 
and she might be able to give an interesting lecture as a side line. 
She needs the money. She had a great many indignities visited upon 
her by the Kaiser’s agents, since we entered the war. She could 
fix it so Des Moines fashionables c uld wear their “glad rags,” 
show off their jewels and have their late, indigestible suppers. 
And the chances are as a warbler . . would have nothing on her, 
as Mary Garden isn't picking up with any scrubs. There is no 
question about where the money Miss Slocum would get would go. 
All around she ought to be a better attraction for Des Moines, 
financially and for all purposes, than . at least she could sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner” without an accent and might sing it 
with such purpose and with such feeling that the audience would join 
in. This would be a good thing for “musical” Des Moines, too. In 
Miss Slocum’s case, music and patriotism would go hand in hand. 
She has a country and her country is America. 


Marie Mikova’s Boston Success 


Marie Mikova, the young pianist, who is an example of 
how well Wager Swayne understands his speciality of pre- 
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paring pianists for public appearances, gave a recital on 
May 5 in Brookline, Mass. The leading Boston papers 
spoke of her work with much praise. Said the Boston 
Herald and Journal of May 6: 

Marie Mikova, the young Bohemian pianist, gave a recital in aid 

of the American Military Hospital No. 1, Paris, yesterday afternoon 
at Faulkner Farm, Brookline, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edw 
D. Brandegee. 
_ The program included Paderewski’s “Legend,” Chopin’s ballade 
in G minor, three etudes and a valse in A flat, Delibes’ “‘Passepied,” 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Legend,” Poldini’s “Marche Mignonne,”’: Satie’s 
“Gnossienne,” Leschetizky’s intermezzo in octaves, and Liszt’s elev- 
enth rhapsody. 

The “Legend” of Paderewski was interpreted with great feelin 
and charm, the Chopin etudes with extreme brilliancy and individua 
characterization; while the ballade in G minor was given a most 
dramatic finished reading. The smaller pieces of Poldini and Delibes 
revealed the pianist’s mastery of rhythm and delicacy of touch. 

The Leschetizky intermezzo in octaves and the eleventh rhapsody 
of Liszt were played with extraordinary virtuosity and orchestral 
effect, becoming veritable tours de force. The pianist was received 
with marked enthusiasm. 

The Transcript notice is as follows: 

The listening company overflowed Mrs. Brandegee’s spacious 
ballroom and were hearty in applause for the young Parisian pianist, 
Marie Mikova, who was heard for the first time hereabouts. She is 
a comely young woman of the world, of no little technical skill, 
fine taste and quick sensibility for her music. Pleasure as well as 
good works rewarded the audience. 





~ Neira Riegger Wins Elmira Praise 


Neira Riegger, soprano, sang in Elmira recently, win- 
ning plaudits from the press of that city, as follows: 

The Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of W. Grant Eg- 
bert, gave another splendid program yesterday afternoon at the 
Majestic Theatre before a packed house; even standing room was 
at a premium and many people had to be turned away. The soloist 
was Neira Riegger, a young soprano from New York City. F 
Miss Riegger was a delight and a surprise. Her beautiful, flowing, 
limpid notes gave the greatest pleasure. She sang “Orpheus With 
His Lute,” Manney; “Blackbird’s Song,’’ Cyril Scott; “Lillies” 
(MS.), Emma Jean Davidson; “Under the Greenwood Tree,” Buzzi- 
Peccia, and for an encore an old English ballad of the fourteenth 
century, “Pastoral,” by Carey. It is to be hoped that Miss Riegger 
may sing for Elmirans again some time.—Elmira Morning Adver- 
tiser, 





The Elmira Symphony Orchestra gave another of the series of 
their delightful concerts yesterday afternoon, in the Majestic 
Theatre, when that popular amusement house was packed to the 
doors with about 2,000 lovers of music, while several hundred of 
the late arrivals were unable to secure even standing room, and 
were turned away. Neira Riegger was the soprano soloist 
for the occasion. . «. Her voice, while it is not of an ex- 
tremely high range, has soft tones, and her enunciation and shad- 
ing of the passages gave her selections a pleasing quality, which 
called forth the hearty applause of the audience. . . . This 
little group of songs took so well that she was recalled and in a 
graceful style rendered a “Pastoral” by Carey.—Elmira Star-Ga- 
zette, 


Althouse Singing Arouses Great Enthusiasm 


At the Richmond (Va.) Festival, where he sang with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, May 1, 1918, the 
press of that city had much to say in praise of the sing- 
ing of Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Two notices are given herewith: 

When Paul Althouse had concluded his splendid interpretation 
meee the enthusiasm of the audience knew no unds, and 
waves of applause that knew no ceasing recurred again and again. 
. « « Mr, Althouse aroused the greatest enthusiasm of the eve- 
ning . . . singing with opulence of voice and command of 
tone which reached the very zenith of operatic singing. His voice 
was evidently at its best and his top notes were alive with fire and 
spirit. He swept the audience into wild applause.—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, May 2, 1918. 


In the aria from “La Bohéme,” Mr. Althouse indicated a remark- 
able volume, while the fullness and purity of his notes were a 
delight. The house was filled with enthusiasm, so careful 
was the singer of his sense of values and so spontaneous his per- 
sonality.—Virginian Evening Journal. 


Frieda Hempel Delights Youngstown Audience 


Frieda Hempel sang at Youngstown, Ohio, Monday 
evening, April 29. Her voice and art were praised in 
glowing terms by the music critics of that city. Ex- 
cerpts from their reviews follow: 

MISS HEMPEL ENDS YEAR WITH GLORIOUS CONCERT 
Hex Sweet ano Beautirut Voice ano Exquisite Art THRILL AN 
Aupigsnce Witch Demanps Encore Arter ENCORE 
In attempting to record our impressions at the recital at the 
Grand Opera House last evening, which brought our musical season 
to such a glorious close, we may invite the accusation of over- 
enthusiasm, so keen was our pleasure, but judging from the 
abundant demonstrations of unmistakable delight invoked by the 
magnificent singing of Frieda Hempel, we are not alone in our 
capitulation to the charms of this superb singer. Miss Hempel cap- 

tivated, and criticism resolved itself into praise. 

An analysis of Miss Hempel’s exquisite art reveals a happy com- 
bination of vocal beauty, of vocal technic that approaches perfection 
as nearly as that is humanly possible, an instinctive musical under- 
standing and expressiveness, personality, personal charm and great 
art. There is warmth, color and solidity to this voice, such as no 
other coloratura we have ever heard possesses, and the quality can 
only be described as sweet and beautiful, for lack of more expres- 
sive words. Miss Hempel’s technic arouses amazement. The smooth- 
ness of her legato and portamento, agility in rapid flights, the 
sparkle of her brilliant staccati, the evenness of the trill, the 
elasticity and acrobatic flexibility of her voice, absolute command 
of tone gradation, the wonderful facility of breath control and the 
elegance and grace of her style proclaim Miss Hempel a true and, 
in our estimation, the greatest living disciple of the fast dying 
school of bel canto singing . . . truly a singer of the lineage 
of Patti, Sembrich and Melba. Yet, it is not the mere pr sd 
of her sure and reliable command of technicalities, nor the appeal- 
ing beauty of her organ that charm the listener; these are secondary 
to musicianship. First and foremost, Frieda Hempel is a musician 
and an artist in whom temperament and intelligence are finely 
blended. It is the message of her singing and not the method 
that holds one enrapt. Each song she sang was a gem of refined 
histrionism. . . Miss Hempel has a personality that knows 
well the way to the hearts of her auditors, . . . 

As Miss Hempel stepped to the center of the stage she was 
greeted with welcoming applause, which after her inspiring singing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” became most cordial. If any one 
in the audience had any doubt of Miss Hempel’s loyalty and devo- 
tion to the country of her adoption these doubts were certainly 
dispelled after hearing her fervent rendition of the National Anthem. 
Her interpretation was truly thrilling, it was even inspiring to 
observe the expressiveness of her countenance. Miss Hempel is to 
be complimented upon refraining from taking the rather popular 
high note in the National Anthem. She agrees that it detracts from 
its dignity. F 

Miss a is one of the few truly great singers of our day. 
This and the privilege of hearing her were unfeignedly appreciated 
by the audience re t of Miss a the Monday 
Musical Club, «ander whose management she appeared, would place 
a premi on standing room. And in expressing the wish for Miss 








Hempel’s return, we feel that we are voicing that of those who 
were in attendance.—Walter 
cator, April 30, 1918. 
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YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers, 


318 WEST 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel, Schuyler 8537 








Frieda Hempel, the prima donna soprano of the Met 
Opera Company, was accorded a veritable ovation when she appeared 
at the Grand Opera House Monday night in a recital of songs, 
bringing to a triumphant close a most remarkable season of musical 
events under the direction of the Monday Musical Club, . . . 
The event was one to inscribe itself lastingly on the recollections 
of those present. 

Miss Hempel’s superbly regulated breath control, tonal emission, 
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EVAN WILLIAMS 


— TENOR —- 
Akron Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 





perfect phrasing, her devotion to tical and spirit tent 
evid ing study, to the critical mind, fairly epitomizes 
the subtle art of vocalization. And when one adds to these qual- 
ities a personality so charming that it wins and grips her hearers, 
little more needs to be said. 

The program opened with two numbers by Handel, “O Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre” and “Come, Beloved,” from “Atlanta,” which bore 
much beauty and tonal charm. 

The second group, by old masters, gave pure delight, and at the 
conclusion of each number she was given most enthusiastic recog- 
nition for her singing. . . . 

The artist invested her final number, the aria “Qui la Voce” from 
Bellini’s recently revived “I Puritani,”” with a degree of warmth 
not often heard in this style of music and made it something greater 
than the usual pyrotechnic showpiece. In this she fairly dazzled 
her hearers with the evidence of her command over the requisites 
of technic, mounting on tonal altitudes with sureness and grace 
and maintaining throughout the same crystal-like purity which had 
characterized all numbers. The final number left her audience 
feeling the program had been all too short and the applause which 
had broken into a veritable storm refused to be silenced until she 
returned and sang one of Liza Lehmann’s charming numbers, 
“Daddy's Sweetheart.” 

In opening the performance, Miss Hempel elicited much admira- 
tion and enthusiasm by a splendid voicing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.”—Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram, April 30, 1918. 











MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 








Allen, Robert E. 
Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Berlin, Irving 

Bibb, Frank 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bowes, Charles 
Burnett, John 
Callahan, Miller 
Chamberlain, Glenn 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 


Cottingham. Howard A. 


Cox, Wallace 
Davies, Reuben 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elser, Maximilian 
Fairbanks, Helen R. 
Felber, Herman 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur 
Frankel, Abraham 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Hillyard, Ried 
Hochstein, David 
House, Judson 
Howe, Merwin 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 
Jacobi, Frederick 
James, Philip 
Janpolski, Albert 
Jones, Gomer 
Keller, Harrison 
Kernochan, Marshall 
Kvelve, Rudolf 
Kraft, Arthur C. 

La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Land, Harold 
Lanham, McCall 
Lehmann, Theodore 
Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward 

Lloyd, Robert 


Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lindorff, Theodore 
Little, John W. 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macmillen, Francis 
Madonald, W. R. 
Maier, ay 
Manville, Edward Britton 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl 
Morris, Paul 
Nevin, Arthur 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, ci J. 
Orth, Car 

Osberg, Elliot 
Owen, Herbert 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Pattison, Lee 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C, 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 
Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George 
Remfrey, William L. 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Rice, Leon 
Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Saurer, Harold 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sousa, John Philip 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Aibert 


-Stehl, Richard E. 


Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Stuntz, Homer 
Taggart, A. 

faylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 
Wagsloff, Walter 
Wagstaff, Walter 
Walker, Ralph 
Washburn, C. C 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P, 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wille, Stewart 
Wilson, Gilbert 
Wilson, Weston S. 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
Zimmerman, Walter P. 





Etta Hamilton Morris’ Activities 


Etta Hamilton Morris, soprano, gave her lecture-recital, 
“Songs of American Women,” before the Hollis Wo- 
man’s Club, Tuesday afternoon, May 14. She also sang at 
a Red Cross benefit at the Ann Fulton branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. on May 10. On that occasion Daisy Krey, 
contralto, was heard in a group of duets with Mrs. Morris, 
as well as in solos, ow 

The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, under Mrs. Morris 
direction, will close its season with two war concerts, one 
at the naval branch of the Y. M. C. A, on Meg 20, and 
the other for the Red Cross, at the Grace Reformed 


Church, Brooklyn, on May 28. 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co. 


— Inc. 
Studio ry. 253 est gand Street, New York City 
Bryant 4179. Steinway Piano Used. 
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E HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Address : 226 West 97th Street, New York City 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - = «= « Lincoln, Neb. 


FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studies: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management : Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Will teach during the summer 
44 Vest 441th Street, 
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Y Teacher of “The How of Singing” 
ORGANIST 


Studie: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 


J. FRED ve, EE 


MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opere Company 
Available for Opera, Oratorio and Recitals 
usical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 





New York 
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Management: Metropolitan 


> WALDROP 


Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 
Address:| 44 W. 44th St., New York City Phone: Vanderbilt 647 


Emilio A. ROXAS 














Vocal Instruct: 
For past three seasons coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
118 West 6oth Street, New York City. Telep 4gu 





CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


HEINRICH soprano 
Recently of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Available for 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. Limited number of pupils accepted. 
46 West 76th Street - New York ~- Telephone Schuyler 1879 





Vere 








Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 











ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio, : 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitale or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studia; 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


WITH THE COLORS 
Address all mail care T, B, Harms Co., 62 W. 45th St. New York 











The Philbarmonte Society 


of New Dork 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
1918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


4 Saturday Evenings 
12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among ‘the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFRTZ YOLANDA MERO 

JOSLI HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 

LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 

EFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 

GUIOMAR NOVAES ETHEL LEGINSKA 

MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 


The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season, 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the privileges of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons by an early response to this notice, 
Requests for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
receipt at the expiration of the term for renewals, 
May 4th, 





12 Thursday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 


Fevrx F, Lees, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as possible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Wants to Work Her Way 


“Il am very anxious to attend a conservatory this 
September and am wondering if it would be possible 
for me to work my way through. I am twenty years 
of age and a competent stenographer, being thoroughly 
familiar with office and detail work, and can furnish 
best of references. Have taken piano lessons for about 
two and a half years, studying conscientiously, and 
have made good progress, considering that my practice 
was done in the evening. Am ambitious and a hard 
worker, and if given a trial at this kind of posi- 
tion, am sure I could make it worth a conservatory’s 
while. Do you know of any agency through which I 
could get such a position ?” 

It might be that a teachers’ agency would be able to ob- 
tain a position for a stenographer in a conservatory, al- 
though such a position would perhaps be more in the way 
of the department in some one of the large typewriting es- 
tablishments, where many stenographers and typewriters 
register when wanting employment. Your proposition 
sounds a feasible one. Why not write to some of the con- 
servatories? You will find names and addresses of lead- 
ing ones in the Musica Courter. The combination of 
business and music does not come exactly under the head 
of any of the agenc ies devoted to music, although it may be 
that Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
would know of some such opening. Some of the leading 
teachers’ agencies in this city are: William O. Pratt, 70 
Fifth avenue: Fiske Teachers’ Agency, 156 Fifth avenue; 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 437 Fifth avenue, and Mrs. 
Fulton Young, 23 Union Square. 

Should a Pianist Stand 


- 
“Is it proper for a pianist to stand while playing 

‘The Star Spangled Banner?’ I have seen it done.” 

It may be proper, but it is not customary for a pianist 
to stand while playing any piece; and it would show rather 
excessive patriotism on the part of anyone doing so. Did 
not the fact of the pianist standing up to play distract the 
attention of the audience from the national anthem? How 
could the player use the pedals which have so much to do 
with the expression of the music in working the song up to 
a rousing climax? 

. Patriotic Song 


“T am a reader of the Musicat Courter and am 
writing to you for both information and advice. Tama 
song writer and have some good lyrics; also two good 
bright war songs, which I feel sure can compare favor- 
ably with any on the market and are better than some. 
But unfortunately, I cannot compose music, | would 
like to find a collaborator to write the music and place 
my songs on a partne rship basis. As I am a new can- 
didate in the field and not known, I have hesitated 
about placing my lyrics. If you would kindly advise 
me how se where to find a good composer, I would 
appreciate it, as I am very anxious to have my lyrics 

published soon.” 

Your best plan is to call upon some of the leading music 
publishers of New York; tell them what you have to offer, 
and it may be they will place you in communication with 
a composer desirous of arranging with you. There is such 
a demand for patriotic and war songs at the present time 
that publishers who have such songs on their list are de- 
sirous of adding to it. You will see advertisements in the 

Musicat Courter of “popular and patriotic’ songs, the 
publishers of them being responsible business men who 
would treat your lyrics confidentially, even if no arrange- 
ment was made for their being set to music. Good lyrics 
are not always obtainable; in fact, it is difficult to say just 
what lyrics will catch the public and become favorites. 
Many of them just “happened.” 

Correspondence Lessons 


“Please let me know if it is advisable to study har- 
mony by mail? Also, if it is possible to teach band or 
orchestra conducting by mail through correspondence ?” 
While it is possible to study different branches of music 

by mail, it does not follow that it is the best way of doing 
so. There is more in learning a lesson than just the writ- 
ten words, no matter how well they explain the subject. 
So many questions arise requiring an instant answer, a 
personal answer of the moment, to enable a pupil to make 
sure and steady progress, that it would seem only natural 
the lessons from a teacher would be most advantageous. 
Would this not be so especially in band or orchestra work? 
The pupil must put his knowledge into practice by being 
associated with a band, however small, a book knowledge 
not being sufficient for practical purposes. It may be that 
in your town you lack teachers, so must take the next 
best that can be obtained. In all study much depends 
upon the student, of courses the one who works with en- 
thusiasm and interest in the subject making quicker prog- 











ress than the indifferent one. Under any and all circum- 
stances the study of music is not easy. If you undertake 
the study with the determination to achieve, you have gone 
a long way on the road to success. 


Violin Teacher Wanted 


“T shall be very much obliged if you will let me knew 
the best violin teacher, as I am a stranger in this coun- 
try. I came from the far East about two months ago 
and am looking for a good teacher. Though I should 
like to stay in this city, from which my letter is dated, 
if necessary I can go to any place most convenient for 
my lessons. I am in a position to use all my time for 
the violin for at least a year.” 

The question of a “best” teacher is never an easy one 
to answer, for there are so many excellent teachers of 
violin in this country it seems only a question of selecting 
the one you find yourself most in sympathy with after per- 
sonal interview. You know Leopold Auer is in this coun- 
try, and he has more pupils before the public than any other 
teacher at the present time, more pupils who have made 
and are making great reputations. He is in New York 
now, but later in the summer will go to Chicago. His ad- 
dress here is Hotel Netherland. 


Difficult Questions 


“IT am a constant reader of the Musica, Courter 
and therefore hope you will answer my questions, for 
which I shall be very grateful. I have a soprano 
voice with a compass at present of two octaves with 
ease, Have been told by various teachers in the West 


* that I have a voice very much worth training. Have 


taken twelve lessons from a teacher in a large city 
near my home, lessons devoted to breath control and 
placing the voice. 1 realize I should have to pay 
much more to well known teachers than for these les- 
sons, Could you give me your opinion as to the best 
course to take? I am twenty-two, read music well, 
play a little, and wish to work for the highest success 
if my voice is worth it. Am very ambitious but with- 
out means. Where can I get an honest opinion as to 
my voice, that is, some one who would hear me “and 
tell me whether it is worth staking my all? If it is 
proved that I have talent, could I get any financial 
assistance to keep on with my lessons? I should be 
willing to work and work hard if I felt that the en- 
couragement was given by an impartial person.” 

For an impartial opinion upon the merits of a voice, 
you should be heard by a number of musicians unacquaint- 
ed with you or your ambitions and it is doubtful if they 
would be unanimous in their opinions. You know how far 
apart critics are in their feeling about the voice of a well 
known opera singer for example; there are all sorts of 
differences in the way they talk and write, one in admira- 
tion, another only seeing faults. To prophesy about the 
future of a singer is by no means an exact science. Even 
if you study, do you realize the number of years that it will 
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7 HE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 

Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 

for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
Write for booklet. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE 


Dedicated to Greek dancing in its purest form. Private class and 
children’s courses, Illustrated Catalogue. Address Secretary, 746 
Madison Avenue, rf 
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This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
MusIcaL Courier it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 
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take before you are fitted to appear in public with any 
chance of success? And you would find it difficult to ob- 
tain financial assistance unless you have a wonderful voice 
that shows great promise. Lessons from a New York 
teacher would be $1o for half an hour, although if you took 
daily lessons there might be some special arrangement 
made, But a musical education is an expensive one, and 
as said above, requires years of study, five years being the 
least possible time, while ten years is the usual period al- 
lotted by the majority of those who have had experience 
in teaching, particularly if it is the “highest success” that 
is the goal. Even when that success is attained there is no 
cessation of study, or perhaps it may be termed “coaching,” 
in order to keep voice and, everything pertaining to the art 
up to the high standard required. Then there are lan- 
guages to be learned, acting to be studied; it is a hard and 
difficult road to travel over. It is to show what you must 
expect if you should undertake studying for a career that 
these facts are given. 


Hotels in Texas 


“Please inform me who engages artists for the large 
hotels of Texas? If under the control of some organ- 
ization, kindly give name and address of party man- 
aging same.” 

It is understood that many of the artists for the summer 
hotels are engaged through the Redpath Lyceum Bureau; 
they have an office in the Cable Building, Chicago, and also 
at Aeolian Hall, New York City. Probably the hotels in 
Texas apply to them when artists are required. Other 
agencies, music agencies like Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie 
Hall, also have supplied musicians for hotels. It does not 
appear that there is any special organization for doing this 
work. Most musicians playing at hotels are members of 
some musicians’ union. 


Community Music 


“Lam very much interested in material on com- 
munity music. Can you recommend any textbooks or 
give me an idea of how to get any information on the 
subject?” 

There have been a number of articles written on com- 
munity music, but these have not been gathered into a 
book as yet. In the Atlantic Monthly, May, 1916, there is 
is an article by Thomas W. Surette on the subject of com- 
munity music, in which he gives the experience of their 
endeavor in the town where he resides. The effort was 
most successful, every one taking a personal interest, and 
each year one or more concerts are given. The plan was 
a simple one, calculated to give the best results with the 
material obtainable, and seems one that could be followed 
to advantage by any small community where there was an 
enthusiastic musician to act as leader. The success of 
community singing in New York City is too well known to 
need comment. 


Arthur Nevin Entertained by Zoellner Quartet 


On Monday evening, May 6, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Sr., gave a brilliant musical and social event as a 
compliment to their house guest, the well known composer, 
Arthur Nevin. The hosts were assisted by the Zoellner 
Quartet and Herman Seidel, who gave the program of the 
evening. Their program was one of great interest, several 
of Mr. Nevin’s compositions being performed, including 
the quartet No. 1 in D (dedicated to the Zoellner Quartet) 
and “Ave Maria,” sung by Antoinette Zoellner, who is a 
gifted singer, though known as a violinist. Mr. Nevin de- 
lighted every one by singing some of his own songs with 
great art. On the program were also two movements from 
the Debussy quartet and a trio by Jean Loeillet, written in 
1690, and said never before to have been performed in 
America, 

The Zoellners formerly lived in Brussels and New York, 
but recently went to Los Angeles to live. They have an 
attractive home in Hollywood and have already given sev- 
eral charming affairs. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs, George Allan Hancock, Mr. and Mrs. Paul von Nien- 
dorff, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. L. E 
Behymer, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Vail, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Best, Dr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Schloesser, Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Selby, Mr. and Mrs. Thilo 
Becker, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Frich, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Blackburn, Jeannie Redman, 
Florence Crawford Mayborne, W. F. Gates, Jean Mann- 
heim, Arthur Nevin, Herman Seidel, Mr. Best, Dr. Rosen- 
thal, Mr. and Mrs, Adolf Tandler, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Colby, Mr. and Mrs, H. B. Turpin, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Fenton, Mr. and Mrs, Alberta Zens, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
Abbie Jamieson, M. Hemimion Robinson, Mme. Ward, L. 
Higbie, Mme. Brooks, Mary Stacy, E. R. Gaspar, Frank 
Spearman, Charles W. Cadman, W. Stacy, Harold Webster, 
I. Mountz and Hugo Kirchhofer. 


Charles W. Clark Scores in Youngstown 

Word comes from Youngstown, Ohio, that Charles W. 
Clark gave a concert there, every number of which was se- 
lected with skill and intelligence and rendered with fault- 
less art. Mr. Clark sings with the style and finesse of an 
instinctive musician who has attained facile command of 
the technical details of vocal expressiveness. Seldom does 
ene hear a voice used so artistically. Especially delightful 
was Mr. Clark’s felicitous employment of the head tone 
and his sotto voce. His remarkably distinct enunciation 
would be hard to excel. “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” 
by Rachmaninoff, gave those who were unable to appre- 
ciate Mr. Clark’s French enunciation an opportunity to 
hear his equally distinct English. In the Debussy group, 
Mr. Clark has caught the subtle spirit of this imaginative 
impressionist, and by virtue of his radiating personality 
creates just that atmosphere necessary for these exotic 
creations, 





Ysaye to Play for Red Cross 


Eugen Ysaye, stirred by the welcome accorded him in 
Cincinnati since his arrival there to conduct the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra and the May Festival, and impressed 
with the unusual record of the city in its Liberty Lpan drive 
and other patriotic campaigns, has agreed to play for the 
benefit of the Red Cross at one of the large mass meet- 
ings to be arranged during the campaign to raise funds. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Abbott, Margaret—Plainfield, N. T.. May 28. 


Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem Bach Festival, May 24 and 25. 

Althouse, Paul—Musical Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
May 24 and 25; Evanston, Ill, May 27; Lockport, 
N. Y., May 30. 

Arden, Cecit—New Brunswick, N. J., May 23; Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 25; Trenton, N. J., May 28. 

Atwood, Martha—Keene, N. H., May 24. 

Baker, Elsie—Keene, N. H., May 24 

Barbour, Inez—-Keene, N. H., May 24. 

Beddoe, Mabel—North Adams, Mass., May 31: Tarrytown, 

Y., June 4. 

De outhx Emilio—Evanston, Ill, June 1. 

Galli-Curci—Evanston, Ill, June 1 

Garrison, Mabel—Worcester Festival Worcester, Mass., 
October 3 and 4. 

Hackett, Arthur—Fort Worth, Tex., May 24; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., May 27; Tulsa, Okla., May 29; Wichita, 
Kan., May 31; Hutchinson, Kan., June 3; Davenport, 
Ia., June 5; Sioux City, Ia., June 7; Worcester Festi- 
val, Worcester, Mass., October 3 and 4. 

Hamlin, George—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 2 and 2. 

Hart, Charles—Chapel Hill, N. C., July ro and 11. 

Heyward, Lillian—New York City, Tune 1 

Karle, Theo—Evanston, IIl., May 30. 

Kline, Olive--Tarrytown, N. Y., May 17; Akron, Ohio, 
May 25. 

Langenhan, Christie—Elwood City, Pa, May 31; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 26, 

Middleton, Arthur—May Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 
24 and 25; Evanston, Ill., May 27. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Evanston, IIl., May 28- 
June 4. 

Nash, Frances—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., Oc- 
tober 4. 

Raisa, Rosa—Bangor Festival, Bangor, Me., October 4; 
Portland, Me., October 8. 

Roberts, Emma—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3 and 4. 

Rubel Trio, Edith—Hagerstown, Md. May 23. 
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Schofield, Edgar—Evanston, Ill, May 27; Worcester, 
Mass., October 2. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 25. 

Snyder, Milton C.—-Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3. 

Sparkes, Lenora—Evanston, Ill., May 30. 

Sundelius, Marie—Evanston Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 


Titman, Charles Trowbridge—Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 
Pa., May 24, 25. 

Tsianina—Evanston, Ill., June 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Evanston Festival, Evanston, IIl., 
May 27, 28, 

Werrenrath, Reinald—North Shore Festival, Evanston, IIl., 
May 30 


Dvorak Is Dead, Anyway 
“Largo from “The New York Symphony,’ Dvorak.” 
Sycamore, Ill, Tribune. 
















Gowns Tailleurs 





The professional desiring stylishly attractive 
frocks and gowns will find them here first and 
at a moderate price. A visit to Mme. Tafel is i" 
well worth while. i 


206 West 4ith Street, New York City I 


Opposite Hotel Astor | 
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= H. H. A. BEACH 


Availeble for CONCERTS and RECITALS, in aid of RED CROSS and other War Charities. 





Steinway Piano 


Permanent Address: Hillsboro New Hampshire 





FLORENCE 


EASTON 





iow MACLENNAN 


Personal Address: 5 Bayview Ave., Port Washington, L. I. 


Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 

Chicago Opera, Chicago 

Royal Opera, Berlin ReciTALs 

Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 
Telephone: 207 Port Washington 











ORIGINATOR 


Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 
For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 





Mrs.Carrie Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM 


Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


NORMAL TEACHER 
Normal Class—Oklahoma City—July 8th 
Dallas, Texas~-June 3rd Chicago--August 12th 
For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 











LOUIS S. STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


STUDIOS 146 WEST 77th ST. AND STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK - 


Telephone 6554 Schuyler 








LENORA 


Sole Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
1446-8 Aeolian Hall 
New York 





SPARKES 


SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 














Management: James A. Devore, 933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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STUDIO: 307 WEST 83rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hall 


re zz SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 


Foresman Educational Record Co., 30 North Michi 
Bivd., Chicago, Til. ee 
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ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mittae Vocar Aatr-Scrernce 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel. 1350 Circle 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address : t 8 H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Exclosive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 25 W. 42nd Street, N. y. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, N. Y 


BETSY WYERS 


PIANIST 
CONCERTS - RECITALS - MUSICALES 
Studio: 604 Bangor Building - Cleveland, 0. 


Y: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Act, Baancues oy Musre Tavout sy Eminent Instauctonrs 


























I Actiot? Clase ccaccdavovcecyveeséenbvove August Fraemcke 
Voice 90060 b0n vee ended 060d sere 0h a eeee Carl Hein 
Theory : soe 66006000000 b00eseeeele Rubin Goldmark 
Putes CaehGel BEGG occ ccosescssccecéccnvcsvete Dr. Frank R. Rix 
VUE 006vbtdcéuenceGesvddbees ocbsbandeseoteoscannel Louis Wollft 


CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Catalog on Appiication, 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 1 


De VERE @® @ sario 


Soprano 
Formerly conductor Metropol- 


From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Opera, New | itan Opera, New York, - 
European th Coach 


York, ete, Available for Opera, eatres. 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: S7 West S8th St., N. Y. City 








Phone: Plaza 9936 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 AVENUE NIEL ‘ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 11 West pa Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 




















VIVIAN 


GOSNELL 


BARITONE 





Whose recent success in the “Elijah” with the famous 


Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 


earned for him the following encomium in the Salt Lake City 
Tribune of April 6th, 1918: 

“Vivian Gosnell, the big New York baritone, who was brought 
here expressly for the rele of Elijah, proved himself to be a 
genuine artist, with remarkable power and beauty of voice and 
a broadly intelligent musical comprehension of his part.” 


AVAILABLE FOR 
RECITAL, ORATORIO and FESTIVAL 
engagements during the 1918-19 season. 


Tour now being booked by 





M.H. HANSON «- 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Lewing Piano Recital—Patterson Pupils Sing—Foster 
Songs at Manuscript Meeting—Lisbet Hoffmann 
Piano Recital—Turner-Maley Songs Sung— 
Tribute to Brocks-Oetteking — Two 
Kuckers, Dambmann Pupils—Boice 
Method Heard in Norwich — 

Merx’s Chicago Work 


Ziegler Institute Summer School—Hein and Fraemcke 
School’s Summer Sessions—Grasse’s Organ Play- 
ing—City Teachers Meet—Eddy’s Church 
Music—Clapp-Mobley Nuptials 


A piano recital by Adele Lewing took place May 14 
at Hotel McAlpin, before a large and very enthusiastic 
audience. The program was well selected and generous 
in length. It opened with Beethoven's sonata, op. S1, 
which was given with fine musical taste. A group by 
Schumann and Schumann-Liszt consisted of a romance, 
“Whims,” “Dream Tangles” and “Dedication.” All were 
played with feeling, and the last with great brilliancy. 
Pieces by Leschetizky, Henselt and Schubert-Liszt brought 
out all the finer qualities in the performer’s technic, the 
Henselt piece being given with lightning speed and the 
Schubert-Liszt with fine effect. 

The very difficult left hand capriccio by Rheinberger was 
muc h appreciated. “Bagatelle” (manuscript), by McDowell, 
and “Menuet Modern,” by Wilson G. Smith, both dedi- 
cated to Miss Lewing, were charmingly rendered. “Old 
French Dance” and etude fantastique (manuscript), com- 
posed by Miss Lewing, were of a higher order than the 
general run of compositions by pianists. The themes are 
attractive, and handled in rather original style. 

rhe last group were ballade, op. 23, berceuse, and polo- 
naise, op. 53 (Chopin). Miss Lewing’s best work was in 
the delicacy of her playing, and in the berceuse she outdid 
herself, leaving a charming memory in the hearts of 
her listeners, 





Patterson Pupils Sing 


A program given May 15 presented seven of Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson’s pupils. Helen Crowe and Beatrice Cook, 
this year pupils, have good voices and are doing fine 
work. Helen D. Erskine, contralto, sings with musical 
taste and finish. Celestine Drew, soprano, and Agnes 
Waters, contralto, were not able to sing. Estelle Leask was 
in good voice and sang most artistically. Annah Hess has 
a beautiful voice, and was most successful in the waltz 
song by Thomas, as well as in three songs by Ashbell 
Fitch. Miss Patterson expects Miss Hess to make a 
name as a singer. Fern Hobson, the violinist, a young 
lady from Texas, has very fine ability. She is a pupil 
of Louis Svecenski. After the program Richard Purdy 
gave his war poem, and Maria Mikova, pianist, who was 
one of the guests, played two numbers. 


Foster Songs at Manuscript Meeting 


Songs by Fay Foster, the composer at the piano, were 
given at the last private meeting of the Manuscript So- 
ciety of New York, at the National Arts Club, May 14. 
Miss Foster made a few explanatory remarks anent the 
Japanese songs sung by Adelaide Tydeman. Mme. Foret, 
an authority on Japan, also added some amusing per- 
sonal experiences when a resident of that country. Miss 
Tydeman sang with understanding and humor, especially 

“The Cruel Mother-in-Law.” She won honors in three 
songs full of variety, singing effectively. Joseph Mathieu, 
tenor, has a ringing voice and splendid enunciation. His 
five songs were well sung, and he had to repeat “My 
Menagerie,” adding at the close Miss Foster’s patriotic 
“The Americans Come.” This is still in manuscript, and 
with its suggestion of “Over There” made a definite hit. 
Rosalynde Snedeker Banks has a fresh, high soprano voice 
which, combined with pretty stage manner, brought her 
rounds of applause. Lou Stowe, in costume, sang five 
children’s songs, reciting and acting some of them with 
highly pleasant effect. She, too, received prolonged ap- 
plause. Mary Bradin played violin obligatos, and a good 
sized audience applauded everything vigorously, meeting 
the composer and artists afterward over the refresh- 
ments. Vice-president Adison F. Andrews, making an- 
nouncements, said that this evening clearly showed that 
the composer of the music heard was “no culprit Fay, 
but that every one would undoubtedly Foster her work.” 

This closes the twenty-ninth season of the Manuscript 
Society of New York, founded by the late lamented Dr. 
Gerrit Smith, Addison F, Andrews, Dr. S. N. Penfield 
and others. The society has done much to make Ameri- 
can composers known, and Secretary F. W. Riesberg says 
a new lease of life is necessary if the organization is 
to continue the work. 


Lisbet Hoffmann Piano Recital 


Lisbet Hoffmann played a program of classic and modern 
pieces for the Musical Club of the Ethel Walker School 
on May 12, at Simsbury, Conn. On the program were 
pieces by Daquin, Christiaan Kriens, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Paul Juon and MacDowell. Follow- 
ing her first group she was so aenngeigen applauded 
that she had to contribute an encore, a waltz by Chopin. 
Similarly she gave Liszt’s “La Campanella” and “Polish 
Song,” by Chopin-Liszt, as encores. Kriens’ “Nuages” had 
to be repeated, so much was it liked and so well played. 
Ethel Andrews gave a lecture, “The Development of Piano 
Music,” in connection with this affair, which was very 
interesting. Miss Hoffmann’s activities as teacher and pian- 
ist keep her constantly in view in the metropolis and 
vicinity. 

Turner-Maley Songs Sung 


Three songs by Florence Turner- Maley were sung by 
Royden Massey, tenor, at the Canadian Society concert 
given at White Plains May 7. Mr. Massey sang these 
so well that he had to add another Maley song, “The 
Fair Exchange.” Others on the program were Gena Brans- 
combe, composer ; Winifred Walker, soprano; Amy Grant, 
reader; Lynda sen, soprano; Hans R. Barth, pianist ; 
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Alfred Walker, violinist, and Mrs. Earle P, Hite, accom- 
panist, 

Tribute to Brocks-Oetteking 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking gave a recital May 5 for the 
young people’s branch of the Educational Alliance, Um- 
berto Martucci at the piano. She sang songs by classic 
and modern composers, including Gustav Mahler, Max 
Reger, Eugen Haile, Cecil Burleigh, Uda Waldrop and 
W. Keith Elliot. These songs were sung in English, French 
and German. Following the affair she received a letter 
from the director, as follows: 


Dear Mapam—I wish at this time to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of your efforts of Sunday evening; your ability and art 
were most pleasing, and I wish personally to express my own deep 
appreciation, I wish that it might have been the good fortune of 
many more adults of this neighborhood to have spent such a pleasant 
evening as you were able to offer. Most sincerely 
(Signed) L. Bruns, Director. 


Two Kuckers, Dambmann Pupils 


Bunola and Lois Kucker, sopranos, of Springfield, Mo., 
who have been studying with Mme. Dambmann the past 
season, sang an informal program of songs and arias for 
an invited audience at Mehlin Hall on May 15. They 
have excellent natural voices and real musical feeling, 
and sing with intelligence and appreciation of the com- 
poser’s intention. The arias by Puccini, Meyerbeer and 
Verdi show the ambitious range covered by these at- 
tractive young women. Gilberté’s “Forever and a Day,” 
Cadman’s “At Dawning” and MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos” 
made special hits. Eckert’s “Swiss Echo Song” was 
prettily sung, both singers taking part in it. Bernice 
Maudsley played accompaniments, and congratulations 
were showered on the young singers, 


Boice Method Heard in Norwich 


Mrs. Henry Smock-Boice and her pupil, Cornelia Hoel- 
zel, the latter of Kansas City,. visited Norwich, N. Y., 
a fortnight ago and gave a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Robert C. Allen. Of Mrs. Boice’s many pupils Miss 
Hoelzel is one of the best. She sang the dramatic aria 
“Ritorno Vincitor” especially well. The Chenango Union 
of recent date said of her singing: 

One of the most delightful musical recitals ever given in Norwich 
was enjoyed by a company of friends at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C, Allen on West Main street, Saturday evening, Mrs. 
Allen and Mrs. J. B. Frink being the hostesses. 

Cornelia Hoelzel, of Kansas City, who is visiting) Mrs. J. B. 
Frink, sang several selections, one of the most remarkable of her 
numbers being “Ritorno Vincitor,” from “Aida.” 

Miss Hoelzel is a pupil of the celebrated voice teacher, Mrs. 
Henry Smock Boice, of New York. She is a dramatic soprano, 
possessing a voice of wide range, and showing abundant promise. 
Her charming personality and gracious generosity added to the 
pleasure of the evening 

Florence Aldrich a ‘Mrs. J. O. H. Reed were accompanists and 
during the evening there were instrumental solos and duets by 
Miss Aldrich, Mrs. Reed, Sarah Mason and Mrs. James Flanagan. 

About sixty guests enjoyed the rare musical treat. 

Miss Hoelzel also sang a solo at the Congregational Church Sun- 
day morning, by John P. Scott. 


~  Merx’s Chicago Work 


Hans Merx, who left the metropolis a year ago to be- 
come superintendent of church music of the Chicago Arch- 
diocese, has been much praised for the excellence of his 
work in prominent churches of the western cities. The 
Tenebrae service, during Holy Week at the Holy Name 
Cathedral, was especially praised. Pupils of Quigley Sem- 
inary and the priests of the cathedral were associated in 
this music. Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater” made a special 
impression. Mr. Middelschulte, the famous Chicago or- 
ganist, pronounced the music under Mr. Merx the best 
he had ever heard in any land. Mr. Merx will return to 
New York in the near future. 


Ziegler Institute Summer School 


The Asbury Park Summer School, Anna E. Ziegler 
and Tali Esen Morgan, directors, is about to be opened 
at the Appleby Building, Asbury Park, N. J. Mme. 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUCTION and INTERPRETATION 
Telephones :{ ted, 300 rele sepect Carnegie Hall 
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Concert-Oratorio-Recital 


t: Wolisohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.,N. Y. City 
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Tour 1918-1919 Now Booking 
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Ziegler has rented an “artists’ house” in Interlaken, where 
she will spend the summer with a limited number of 
students. ‘The school includes departments for repertoire 
(church, concert and opera), illustrated lecture courses 
(music appreciation, community singing, music as an earn- 
ing basis, and opera), dramatic art, dancing, piano, violin, 
English and French. The opening concert will be given by 
soloists of the Ziegler Institute of New York, assisted 
by the Asbury Community Chorus, under the direction 
of Tali Esen Morgan. 


Hein and Fraemcke Schools’ Summer Sessions 


Two institutions controlled by Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke, namely, the New York College of Music, 128-30 
Kast Fifty-eighth street, and the New York American Con- 
servatory of Music, recently removed to 163 West Sev- 
enty-second street, will have summer sessions as in the 
past. Both these institutions date back to the 7o’s, and 
have had thousands of music students in their honorable 
careers. The new location of the American Conservatory, 
situated near the Broadway subway express station, the 
elevated railway and several surface lines, is sure to at- 
tract. Special rates for the summer prevail in both in- 
stitutions. 


Grasse’s Organ Playing 


T. Tertius Noble, organist and master of the choir of 
Thomas’ P. E. Church, recently said “it was a re- 
markable thing that Edwin Grasse, after eleven months’ 
study of the organ, should be able to play Bach’s ‘Passa- 
caglia,’ and draw the necessary stops, couplers, pistons, 
etc., with infallible accuracy.” Mr. Grasse’s instrument has 
heretofore been the violin, although he plays the piano 
excellently. He is fast being recognized as a talented com- 
poser, not only of violin pieces, but ensemble works, or- 
chestral works, etc. He is blind. 


City Teachers Meet 


The regular monthly meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
takes place Tuesday evening, May 28, at 8 o'clock, Stein- 
way Hall, 109 East Fourteenth street. At this meeting 
Mary Biue, pianist, will play a number of classic and 
modern compositions. The regular election of officers will 
also take place. This is the last meeting of the season. 


Eddy’s Church Music 


Whatever Clarence Eddy, the well known organist, does 
is of interest to all Americans. Probably no organist has 
been heard all over the United States as frequently as 
Mr. Eddy. His solo quartet and chorus in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oakland, Cal., has given some notable 
music, He gives organ recitals following the evening serv- 
ices, at which are played notable standard works as well 
as novelties, 


Clapp-Mobley Nuptials 


Jennie Robinson Mobley, who a few years ago studied 
music in the metropolis and became known as an excellent 
pianist and genial young woman, is to be married June 5 
to Charles Russell Clapp, in her home at Atlanta, Ga. 
After July 1 they will be at home at the Williston Apart- 
ments, Toledo, Ohio. The South loses a most attractive 
young woman in this marriage, but musical circles of 
Toledo are so much the gainers, 


Arthur F. Kibbe’s Choruses Please 


The Fulton County Choral Society, Arthur F. Kibbe, 
conductor, gave its annual concert at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Johnstown, N. Y., on Friday evening, May 
10. The audience was a large and appreciative one, whose 
unanimous opinion seemed to be that the singing of the 
choral was the best in years, At any rate, Mr, Kibbe may 
feel justly proud of his members’ work. 

“At all times the tone was round and full, the attack 
and shadings excellent, the pianissimi being especially 
beautiful and some wonderful contrasts were skillfully 
breught out. it was indeed remarkable to witness the 
skill and ease with which some of the most difficult 
passages were executed.” The foregoing was said by the 
critic of the Morning Herald (Gloversville and Johnstown, 
N. Y.) which will testify to the meritorious work of the 
choral. 

Maude B. Hurst, a local soprano, was the soloist. Her 
voice is a pleasant one of considerable compass, which she 
used to fine advantage in such a number as Puccini’s “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca.” In addition, two groups of songs 
by Brewer, Salter, Ferrata, Scott, Seiler and Spross were 
given. In Gretchaninofi’s ‘ ‘Slumber Song,” Mrs» Hurst 
was most successful in conveying the mood of the song. 
Her singing showed excellent training, for which Mr. 
Kibbe is responsible. 

The Mendelssohn Male Chorus, under Mr, Kibbe’s baton, 
contributed much pleasure through its artistic work. 
Each interpretation was characterized by its finished style. 
“The Roll Call” (Broome) and “Twilight” (Buck) were 
the two numbers, 

The program rendered by the Fulton County Choral 
Society included: “The Nights” (Challinor), “The Song of 
the Pedlar” ( Williams), “Miranda,” “A Rose to a Rose,” 

“The Future” (Gilchrist), “Daybreak” (Nevin), “On 
Himalaya” (Bantock) and “Love’s Tempest” (Elgar). The 
final number, “Epilogue” from “The Banner of St. George” 
(Elgar) was also well received. 

Jeannette Stetson was the accompanist and her work 
added considerably to the merit of the evening. 

On June 4, at the Grand Theatre, Johnstown, N. Y., the 
Mendelssohn Male Chorus, under Mr. Kibbe, will give a 
concert, assisted by Adelaide Fischer and Wilfred Glenn. 

The results shown in the work of both singing societies 
emphasize in a marked degree the value and calibre of Mr. 
Kibbe’s services. 


Played Mana Zucca’s “Valse Brillante” 


Hazel Carpenter recently played Mana Zucca’s “Valse 
Brillante” at the Brooklyn Academy of Music with great 
success. Adelaide Fischer played this same composition in 
Weehawken last Saturday with signal success. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Gaylord Yost to Be Kept Busy Next Season 


Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, will be 
kept busy next season, according to reports. Aside 
irom his duties as head of the violin department of the 
Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts, of Indianapo- 
lis, Mr. Yost will fill many important engagements. 
flis first appearance in the fall will be at the National 
American Music Festival, held at Lockport, N. Y., the 
first week of September. Shortly after this he will ap- 
pear in Chicago and make a tour of the Western States. 
A return date is booked for Lincoln, Neb., in which 
city he recently had a very successful recital, and a 
number of bookings are being arranged in the East 
later in the season. On all his programs Mr. Yost has 
planned to present American compositions. 


Rudolph Reuter on the National Anthem 


“The impossible range of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ is a source of much comment and no little annoy- 
ance to the audiences that join in the singing of it daily 
and everywhere,” says the American pianist, Rudolph 
Reuter. “In opening or closing my programs with it, 
as I have done at nearly all of my concerts this season, 
the torture that I was inflicting upon the poor people 
who joined in by making them sing that high F was 
unbearable to me. Finally, in the last few concerts, I 
played it in the key of A; a most revolutionary thing to 
do, some will say almost like playing the Chopin A 
flat ballade in another key. Let me make a plea for the 
lower key—that it be » + Are by all orchestras and 
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bands. The one objection would seem to be that the 
low A is impossible for an average audience to sing. 
But, mind you, the first B flat is hardly ever sung any- 

way, because it takes an average audience a few bars to 
get started. Then, after all, while an audience may not 
actually sing a very low note, there is no particular 
strain in attempting it, and if the accompanying instru- 
ments be loud enough, imagination will do its part in 
convincing most individuals that they have actually 
produced a tone. With the high F it is certainly not 
so, and a vocal strain enhanced by enthusiasm may do 

a lot of damage. Also, the key of B flat is to a great 
extent but a condescension to the brasses of the or- 
chestras and bands, so they can make use of many open 
tones, particularly the high B flat of the B flat trum- 
pets, a thing entirely unnecessary.” 


Why George Barrere Resigned 
In a letter to Mr. Flagler, of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Barrere, the flutist, said, in part: 


My association with this organization has become so much of an 
attachment that it has long stood in the way of my decision to 
tender you my resignation; also the exceptional kindness of Walter 
Damrosch and yourself in granting me so much freedom from my 
orchestral duties. . . . Now, however, as my future plans in 
volve almost continuous absence from New York, which would make 
a further extension of these courtesies on your part really impos 
sible, I truly feel that I must not even permit the extraordinary 
and hi hly flattering financial inducement which you offered me 
to eon in the way of devoting all my time and attention to my 
work as a solo artist and to my own artistic children—The Barrere 
Ensemble, The Trio de Lutece and the Little Symphony. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Georce Barrere 
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O, Salutaris Hostia 


(Freely adapted to a melody by Louis Couperin.) 
High Voice in Bb. Low Voice in G. 


° . 
O, Sanctissima 

(Freely adapted to a melody by Arcangelo Corelli.) 
High Voice in Em. Low Voice Cm. 


Price 40 Cents each postpaid 
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Author of the 
Unions Book 
Voice 
os The Practical Psychology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer 
Complete vocal Studio:, 50 West_67th Street 
Professor of Choral Music, 
Walter Eiall Columbia University 
Henry Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vational and workable system.”—David Bispham. 
At the dealers, or Studio 1007, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 
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Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 
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Lehmann Violin School 


Oo Se 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G. RUSSELL. 
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the renowned Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue, will personally oon- 
duct a summer term for Pro- 
fessionals only in New York 
City, beginning July ist. 


Cae et ar> 


Address: H. Gremmel, Ass't, 45 W. 76th St., New York City, Phone: Schayler 3071 
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ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Assosiation 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 


56: West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon \ 














LESLEY MARTIN, te! cane 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Ronen, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, dlorace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H, Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 


E. FLORIO 


M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ( lntoraationalts) as one of the crostert 
fone of Italian Art of yee Placing (THE Coundation of BEL 
CANTO)... A THOROUGH T AINING Yor grand or light epere. 


pond et *, TEACHER Bs many famous artists. 
Studio: 177 West 88th St.,‘\New York, Tel. 7127 Riverside 
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MUSIC STUDY IN OAKLAND SCHOOLS 


San Francisco, Cal., April 15, 1918. 

I spent a delightful day recently with William J. McCoy, 
of Oakland, and I learned many things that were new to me 
and which astonished me greatly. 

! will not say that I have a wide knowledge of school 
music, either in our West or our East, or in Europe. But 
| have always had a rather poor idea of it. I have seen 
examples of it on rare occasions, both East and West, and 
it appeared to me to be the “stepchild” of educational 
branches, as it is in many other ways in this country. 

Hence my unbounded astonishment at finding it a real 
thing with a real value in Oakland—Oakland indeed! Are 
we not taught that Oakland is merely the sleeping place of 
San Franciscans? A sort of last jumping-off place? Who 
is responsible for that impression? And why does not 
Oakland gird up its loins and get its shield and buckler out 
of hock and let the world know that it is really and truly 
a real town with real live people living in it, and the most 
remarkable of schools, so far, at least, as music is con- 
cerned? 

| found Oakland a straggly sort of semi-suburban city— 
a city in the making. An excellent rapid transit takes one to 
the center of the city from the San Francisco ferry. There 
is a thriving looking, though rather small, business district, 
a costly but unattractive city building, streets radiating from 
it in several directions wherein are old frame houses sand- 
wiched in between handsome and spacious modern office 
buildings. 

Not very far from this center is the Municipal Audi- 
torium, a very handsome building containing several halls 
for concert, opera, etc. Across from it is a large lake 
and municipal boathouse, and there are many boats and 
many pleasure-seekers on pleasant afternoons, which, I am 
told, are more frequent in Oakland than they are in San 
Francisco, which is a cold, foggy, windy city. 

Still further inland, or southward, down the bay shore, 
is the Fremont High School, not an imposing edifice, and 
rather disappointing at first sight, but holding, for the 
age much of real interest. I was met here by Alice 

*. Bumbaugh, who has charge of the music department. 
Assiating her are Eleanor M. Bush and A. C, Olker, the 
latter having charge of the band and orchestra classes and 
teaching band and orchestra instruments. 

From Miss Bumbaugh I learned that music is an elective 
subject, not compulsory, which renders all the more as- 
tounding the fact that there are about 300 pupils, or nearly 
one-third of the entire enrollment of the school, in the 
music classes! How such enthusiasm is aroused I could 
not learn, the teachers being very modest in their statements 
in this regard, but that some very unusual influence is at 
work is evident enough when we consider that about one 
student out of every three in the entire school elects, volun- 
tarily, to attend the music classes. The same proportion 
obtains in every school in Oakland. 

This is remarkable enough, but still more remarkable 
are the results obtained. I happened in when a class was 
in progress—just an ordinary class, I take it, with just 
ordinary pupils, neither especially stupid nor especially en- 
dowed. Miss Bumbaugh sent the members of this class 
to the board to harmonize a melody, and kept them there, 
paying no attention to them during my entire visit. I was 
able thus to see for myself what they were capable of 
doing, and I was amazed with what correctness and speed 
they were able to harmonize the given theme. The work 
they did would have been quite worthy of a music school. 
(Indeed I know of some so-called music schools whose 
students would find themselves unable to do as well.) 

[ learned that the courses include two years of harmony, 
one year of music history, two years of choral work, in- 
cluding sight singing, and band and orchestra playing. Each 
branch calls for five periods (forty minutes) a week, and 
the student may elect any particular branch of study or 
may take them all, Full credits are allowed for music 
study, which means that this is recognized as real study, 
not merely as a side line of no value, which is as it should 
be and shows that the authorites have at last awakened to 
a realization of the practical value of music study. 

In the harmony study McCoy’s “Cumulative Harmony” 
is used, and this demands much exercise work, real a b c 
study, with the use of the figured base, which these teachers 
tell me can not be discarded with benefit to the student. 
It is interesting to get this view, which is the result of 
much practical experience, upon this mooted question. In 
the singing classes a movable “do” is used, but not the 
Tonic Sol-Fa so much used in England. 

In addition to the work I saw done on the board, I was 
shown some compositions done by advanced pupils. It ap- 
peared to me to be very excellent, and to show more free- 
dom and individuality than is generally found in school 
work. Teaching of melody writing by the use of pre- 
arranged harmonies also appeared to »roduce valuable re- 
sults, and evidently gave the student an understanding of 
the essentials of music, and, still better, to have done away 
with that bogy, the dread of all beginners, the fancied com- 
plication of musical composition. 

From this school I accompanied Mr. McCoy to the 
Technical High School a magnificent modern building at 
the other end of the city. There I was fortunate enough 
to find the students’ orchestra in rehearsal under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Truttner. All of the orchestra instruments 
are represented in this orchestra :—horns, oboes, bassoons, 
tinipani, etc. played, some by boys and some by girls. 
There was a large string section, and the body of tone 
was particularly notable, as well as the excellence of the 
intonation. Altogether it is evident that this orchestra is 
likely to turn out some high class professionals, and, still 
more important, some really gifted amateurs, 

| visited Mr. McCoy’s studio in the Pacific Building, a 
large, well lighted and comfortable studio, and for io 
sake of the inner man we lunched at his club, the Athenian 
Club. Mr. McCoy is also an influential member of the 
far-famed Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 

In vain did I endeavor to “interview” him as to his new 
opera, a portion of which was recently given here under 
the direction of Schiller. He was non-committal—he would 
have some news for me shortly, he said, but was not yet 
ready to talk. 

The impression I brought away with me was, that in 
Oakland a wonderfully effective work in music is being 
done, a work that will be far-reaching in its effect, that 
will, sooner or later, be emulated by all of the schools in 
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the country, and that out of this endeavor a real musical 
atmosphere will grow up such as does not now exist. Love 
and knowledge of choral singing and orchestra playing 
will grow out of this, and the day will come when most of 
eur citizens will really demand musical entertainment, 
where, today, those who demand musical entertainment are 
the exception, not the rule. FRANK PATTERSON. 


ALL AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR THE 
ANNUAL N. Y. S. M. T. A. CONVENTION 





None but American Artists, Speakers and 
Compositions 


Walter L. Bogert, of New York, chairman of the con- 
vention committee of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, has arranged the following program for the 
thirtieth annual convention of that association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Majestic, New York City, on June 
25, 26 and 27, 1918. Feeling that Americanism is the domi- 
nant note of the day, the speakers and artists, without 
exception, will be American and the convention will listen 
to nothing but American compositions on its music pro- 
grams, 

TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 

9:15 a. m.—Opening of the convention. 
come and annual report of president, 
president of N. Y. ae © 

9:45 a. m.—General conference; subject, “Relaxation.” 

Speakers: Dr. Frank Crane (“The Art of Relaxa- 
tion”); Ernest Hutcheson; Purdon Robinson (“Re- 
laxation as Applied to the Voice’); David Mannes 
(“Co-ordination from the Standpoint of a Violinist’) ; 
Alexander Bloch; Floyd S. Muckey, M. D. (“The 
Need of Relaxation in Voice Production”) ; Florence 
Fleming Noyes (“Visible Music’). Discussion. 
:30 a. m.—Piano conference; subject, “Technical Read- 
justment Made Necessary by Relaxation,” Florence Leon- 
ard, president of Breithaupt Association of America. 
(Note.—Prominent artist-teachers have signified their 
intention of being present and taking part in the dis- 
cussion. ) 

1:30 a. m.—Voice conference; subject, “Singing in the 
Public Schools and Its Relation to the Work of the Vocal 
Teacher,” Hollis Dann, Department of Music, Cornell 
University. Discussion, 

2:15 p. m.—Recital of American folkmusic, “Lonesome 
Tunes,” collected in the Kentucky mountains by Lor- 
raine Wyman and Howard Brockway; Miss Wyman, 
soprano; Mr. Brockway, piano. 

3:30 p. m.—Address, “Community Singing: Its Growth and 
Development,” Harry Barnhart, director of New York 
Community Chorus. 

4:00 p. m.—Conference on Public School Music; “Relation 
of Our High Schools to Music Teachers in the Matter 
of Credits for Private Instruction by Outside Teach- 
ers,” Dr, Frank R, Rix, director of music, New York 
City Board of Education. Discussion. 

8:15 p. m.—Concert; Mary Jordan, contralto (formerly of 
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‘LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 





Five Subscription Concerts 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Season 1918-1919 


Tuesday afternoons—Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 11, March 11. 





Orders for season tickets now being taken 


PRICES 
SEASON SINGLE 
Boxes $55 and $70 $12 and $15 
Orchestra $9 $2 
Dress Circle $5 and $7 $1 and $1.50 
Balcony $2.50, $3,75 50 cents, 75 cents 
and $5 and $ 


War Tax 10% Additional 
ADDRESS 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager 
1314 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
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Century Opera Company) ; Tom Dobson, baritone, and 
the Tollefsen Trio. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26. 

9:30 a. m.—General conference; “General Musicianship.” 
Speakers: Daniel Gregory Mason, professor of music 
at Columbia University (“What Is Interpretation ?”) ; 
W. J. Baltzell, editor of The Musician (subject, “Gen- 
eral Musicianship”) ; Sigmund Spaeth, music critic of 
the New York Evening Mail (subject, “What Does the 
Critic Look For in the Givers of Recitals?”). Dis- 
cussion. 

11:30 a. m.—Lecture, “Thirty Years’ Experience in the 
Treatment of Singers,” H. Holbrook Curtis, M. D. 
11:30 a. m.—Piano conference. (a) “What Foundational 
Training Is Necessary for the Piano Teacher?” Har- 
riette M. Brower; (b) “A Plea for More Intelligent 
Practice,” Perlee V. Jarvis; (c) “Foundational Edu- 
cational Schooling in Music,” A. K. Virgil. Discussion, 

12:45 p. m.—Reunion and luncheon. (Tickets $1.50 per 
cover, on application to Miss van Voorhis. ) 

2:30 p. m.—Chamber music concert, the Elsa Fischer Quar- 

tet. 

:00 p. m.—-Conference ; subject, “How Far Is Music Essen- 
tial During This War?” Speakers: W. R. Spalding, 
professor of music in Harvard University; John C. 
Freund; Francis Rogers, recently with our army in 





+ 


France. 

8:15 p. m.—Concert; Mabel Preston Hall, dramatic soprano 
(Chicago Opera Company); Hartridge Whipp, bari- 
tone, and Leo Ornstein, piano. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 
9:00 a. m.—Annual business meeting. Reports and election 


of officers. 

:15 p. m.—Joint piano recital, Mana Zucca, Charles T. 
Griffes, playing original compositions, and Oliver Den- 
ton, playing the “Eroica Sonata” by MacDowell. 

:30 p. m.—Lecture, “Musical Re-education,” Harriet Sey- 
mour (author of “How to Think Music”). Discussion. 

4:15 p. m.—Conference, “Examinations and _ Certifica- 
tion.” Speakers: Frank Wright, president of N. Y. S. 
M. T. A.; Frederick Schlieder, chairman of examin- 
ing committee; Warren R. Hedden, and others, Dis- 
cussion. 

:15 p. m.—Concert, Florence Macbeth, soprano; Eddy 
Brown, violin. 


to 
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Edward Clarke in Novel Program 

Edward Clarke is receiving many demands for his pro- 
gram, “Home and Patriotic Songs of the United States.” 
In this lecture-recital he tells the story of the origin of the 
well known songs of America, singing a number that give 
variety and interest to the program. Starting with the 
story of “Yankee Doodle” in the war of the Revolution, 
he goes briefly over the history of our country as it is re- 
corded in song. Dwelling on the rise of the minstrel songs, 
he tells of the life and work of the greatest of all Ameri- 
can writers of popular songs, Stephen Foster, and dwells 
upon the beginning of popular songs and recalls a number 
that have been popular during the past twenty years and 
concludes with remarks on and examples of the popular 





EDWARD CLARKE. 


songs of the day. The following is the program as it was 
given at Wayne, Neb., State Normal recently: 

War of the revolution—“Yankee Doodle;” slave songs—“Great 
Camp Meetin’,” “I Look Out Yonder,” “Upon the Rock;”” the 
beginning of church music—‘‘Hail Columbia,” ‘Home, Sweet 
Home;” War of 1812—‘‘Star Spangled Banner;” songs of Foster— 
“Uncle Ned,” “Nelly Was a Lady,” “Gwin’ to Run All Day; 
Civil War—songs of George Root and Henry Clay Work; minstrel 
songs—-“Jump, Jim Crow,” “Oh Dem Golden Slippers,” “Dixie; 
popular songs, past and present; “America.” 

The school paper of the State Normal reported the fol- 
lowing of the recital: 

The lecture was well thought out and most imstructive as well 
as entertaining. His explanation of American national and folk- 
songs was unusually Fee and the singing of them a real joy. His 
voice is a rich baritone of the very best quality and he knows how 
to use it to the delight of all. His work with us will be remem- 
bered, as his program was new and something different from the 
ordinary type. 

Edward Clarke, assisted by Rachel Steinman Clarke, vio- 
linist, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, gave a concert at 
Peoria, Ill., Tuesday evening, May 7. 
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Rice Gives Two Recitals the Same Night 


One of the secrets of Leon Rice’s popularity is attrib- 
uted to his unfailing generosity. Three times during this 
past season he has given song recitals at Camp Upton, to 
say nothing of his appearances in other camps, and last 
week he performed the most unusual feat of singing two 
entire programs during the same evening, the first being 
given in the Y. M. C. A, Auditorium, which seats 3,500 
men. On this occasion he sang twenty songs, to the great 
delight of every one. When he had finished, Mr. Rice was 
told that 2,000 “rookies” had just arrived from the East 
Side of New York City and he immediately volunteered 
to sing for them. Fifteen songs comprised his second 
program. 

There have been many concerts given at Camp Upton, 
sometimes as many as four or five going on at the same 
time in various buildings. Leon Rice, however, has the 
distinction of being the only singer who gave one entire 
recital. 

The following letter received two days later by Mr. Rice 
speaks for itself: 

_Dear Mr. Rice—I want to express again my very great appre 
ciation of your readiness to sing for the boys, and to say that you 
showed the best possible judgment in selecting the songs to be 
used in camp. They were every one of them wonderfully adapted 
to the needs of the occasion; they all touched the human side of 
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us and for that reason had a special appeal to the boys, who hate 
and openly reject stiffness or cold formality 

Perhaps you did not know that you are the first singer to do a 
straight recital program in Camp Upton; one which stood on its 
own power of appeal, and was not bolstered up by other features 
on the program. It is a fine compliment that the men heard you 
in such numbers as your two crowds last Tuesday. ; 

Thank you for performing this real service in brightening up the 
evening for so many of our boys and bringing to them a real mes 
sage in song. Gratefully and sincerely, 

(Signed) Ratpn C. WALKER, 
Entertainment Director 


Bauer and the Baby 


As all concert artists know, it often happens that in 
concert giving many things occur which are not printed 
on the program. Such an incident happened to Harold 
Bauer on one of his recent tours, and it deserves to be 
recorded, 

On this particular evening, the program was rudely 
interrupted by the vociferous crying of an infant in 
arms lodged somewhere in the balcony. Mr. Bauer 
continued to play, feeling sure that the offending baby 
would be removed, or at least cease the disturbance, but, 
as the noise only increased in volume, he stopped and, 
coming to the front of the platform, addressed the audi- 
ence something in this wise: “The baby is very un 
happy, evidently, and does not like the music; but he 
has my sympathy, for, as I recall my own babyhood, I 
am sure that when I was at that tender age I would 
myself have resented in a similar manner so much noise 
as was exhibited in my last selection. I therefore apol 
ogize to you all for having put this particular selection 
in my program, and you may be sure | shall be more 
careful in the future.” 

On the conclusion of this little speech, the offending 
baby was removed and the program proceeded without 
further interruption. 

At the conclusion of the concert a number of people 
went up on the platform—evidently a deputation, with 
a spokesman at their head. They protested against 
Bauer’s attitude and against his taking any blame for 
the untoward incident; they would not hear of his mak- 
ing an apology, vehemently asserting that the fault was 
not Bauer’s at all, but rather the blame should be put 
on the ushers and the management. 


Sidney A. Baldwin’s New Church Position 

On Sunday evening, May 12, Sidnev A. Baldwin was 
given a warm reception at his farewell service at St. James’ 
Church, Newark, N. J.. where he has acted in capacity of 
organist and director for five years. Mr. Baldwin has se- 
cured a position as organist of Christ Church, of Bloom 
field-Glen Ridge, N. J., one of the largest churches in the 
State. 

Mr. Baldwin is also master of music in the Allen-Steven- 
son School, 50 East Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
The term closed on May 15, with commencement exercises 
held at the Thirty-fourth Street Armory. 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway” 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwill never 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “Howglad 
[amIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 








Subway Express Station at the Door 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
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Florence Macbeth 
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40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Mr. Saenger will teach in New York until June 2gnd and at the 
Chicago Musical College, June 24th to July a8th (five weeks). 
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Albany, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the Monday 
Musical Club officers were elected as follows: president, 
Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows; vice-presidents, Mrs. Leo 
Fox and Florence Page; recording secretary, Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman; corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. W. Pattison; 
treasurer, Mrs. Wendell M. Milke; librarian, Mrs. Thomas 
Wilbur; directors, Mrs. James H. Hendrie, Mrs. W. D. 
K. Wright and Helen M. Sperry. Both Miss Hoffman 
and Mrs. Milke were re-elected for the sixth time. Mrs. 
Bellows succeeds May E. Melius, The annual luncheon 
will take place at the Albany Country Club, on June 3, 
Mrs. Benjamin Boss being in charge of the arrangements. 
More than $700 was netted at the recent concert of the 
club chorus, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, conducting——The 
Mendelssohn Club, one of the most popular male choruses 
in this section, gave its closing concert of the season in 
the Education Building to an audience that crowded Chan- 
cellors’ Hall to the doors. Beginning with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” the club sang national songs of the 
Allies. Harry Alan Russell was the accompanist for the 
club and also for Marie Caslova, violinist, who, with Ar- 
thur Alexander, tenor, was the assisting artist. 30th 
Mr. Alexander, who played his own accompaniments, and 
Miss Caslova were well received. The big club number 
was Brewer's setting of  Tenrityson’s “Break, Break, 
Break,” which was well sung. Other numbers of special 
charm were a Volga boat song and a Brahms lullaby, both 
sung a cappella. Mr. Alexander sang a group of French 
songs, including Franck’s “La Procession” and the Duparc 
“Chanson Triste,” with fine effect. Miss Caslova’s “Ro- 
mance,” by Wieniawski and variation on a theme of 
Corelli brought forth much applause. The president of 
the club, Daniel Whittle, announces that the organization 
will give the usual three concerts next season. Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers is conductor a the club.——Choir concerts of 
last week included St. Paul’s vested choir, directed by 
Ben Franklin, and the Cathedral of All Saints choir, 
directed by Harry Alan Russell——Alfred Hallam, con- 
ductor of the Albany Community Chorus, announces that 
at the close of the season a large outdoor “sing” will be 
held, the first of its kind to be given here. During July 
and August Mr. Hallam will be at Chautauqua. Three 
hundred members of the chorus sang national songs at the 
recent War Chest drive mass meeting—During July and 
August Mr. Hallam will be at Chautauqua, directing music 
there-——Robert K. Quayle, veteran composer, has writ- 
ten a new war song, “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave.” He com- 
posed both the words and the music.——Lieutenant Roger 
H. Stonehouse, of the Adjutant General's staff, was ten- 
dered a farewell dinner at the Education Building re- 
cently, prior to his departure for the Aviation School at 
Ithaca, and was presented with a handsome wrist watch. 
Lieutenant Stonehouse was the baritone soloist at the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church and a member of the Mendels- 
sohn Club.——A musicale was given recently at the home 
of Mrs. John T. D. Blackburn. Among those contribut- 
ing to the program were Mrs. Adna W., Risley, Dr. Harold 
W. Thompson, and Mrs. Blackburn.—-Mrs. George D. 
Elwell, pianist; Mrs. Ronald Kinnear and Florence Mary 
Loftus. sopranos; Mrs. Grover C. Fayles, contralto, and 
Julia M. Verch, violinist, gave a program recently in 
Trinity Chapel, the occasion being the tenth year of the 
pastorate of Dr. L. M. Lounsbury. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The last two concerts in the Mai 
Davis Smith’s series were attractions of great magnitude, 
offering Jascha Heifetz, Russian violinist, whose incom- 
parable art captivated his audience, and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor. 
Eddy Brown, brilliant American violinist, was the soloist 
with the Philadelphia organization, and he duplicated his 
former local success. Under the same management. John 
McCormack appeared to a capacity audience on April 19, 
again delighting his hearers by his matchless art of song 
Among the encores sung were Zo Elliott’s “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail,” and Ivor Novello’s “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” Mr. McCormack also made a very strong 
plea in behalf of the Third Liberty Loan————Nina Mor- 
gana, soprano, a Buffalo girl, justly celebrated in the fields 
of concert and opera, charmed an immense audience in a 
program of songs and arias on May 5. She was assisted 
by Alberto Bimboni, pianist. Floral tributes and hearty 
applause contributed to a most enthusiastic reception for 
the young artist. The concert was for the benefit of the 
National League for Woman’s Service. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink proved her undying popularity when she sang 
to a large audience in Elmwood Music Hall on May 9 
This well beloved artist sang delightfully, and also spoke 
feelingly about her activities in behalf of the great work 
of the nation. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—On the afternoon of May 5, Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, the Italian baritone, gave a recital at the 
Murat Theatre. He sang an interesting program of arias 
and Old Italian songs, as well as one group of English 
ballads. A fine rendition of an aria from “The Barber 
of Seville” closed the program~——On May 13, the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus, Edward Bailey Birge, director, gave a credit- 
able performance of “Elijah.” The soloists were Lillian 
Wright, soprano; Fredericka Downing, alto; Henry 
Houghlum, tenor, and Charles W. Clark, baritone. The 
last concert of the season for the Atheneum was given on 
April 29. Charles Gallergher, bass, and Gaylord Yost, 
violinist, were the soloists. The concert was one of the 
best of the season.——A very active movement is on foot 
to provide the city with music in the parks during the 
summer, 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 

Miami, Fla.—Mrs. Emmet McDonald has pits Aad 
a woman’s quartet, embracing the following members: 
Mrs. J. A. Hazeltine, Marion McCourtney, first sopranos ; 
Elizabeth Mix, Marion Vim, second sopranos; Mrs. 
Wilsin, Mrs. George Adams, altos. Carrie Palmer will 
act as the music director, and Mrs. McDonald as the pian- 
ist. This quartet was organized to take the place of a 
male quartet, as many of the men singers are leaving to 
join the colors.——An attractive music program was ren- 
dered at the school auditorium when Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Long of the British Army related his war experi- 
ences. Mrs. F. M. Hudson sang “God Be with Our Boys 
Tonight,” and Maurice Karp played several violin solos. 
Thelma Yarborough and her teacher, Hamilton Hopkins, 
delighted the audience with a duet. The latter also sang 
a solo, “The Lost Chord.”———Several thousand people at- 
tended the first Community Sing held recently in the 
Royal Palm Park, under the leadership of Robert L. Zoll. 
Among the numbers rendered were “Over There,” “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Perfect Day,” and “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
Every hand went up when Mr. Kelly asked how many 
wanted a repetition of the “sing” on future Sundays.——— 
Maurice Karp has been engaged to teach violin in the 
public schools. He will play also on the White Temple 
programs during the summer. The White Temple choir 
was scheduled to produce “The Soul Triumphant”. on May 
10, with Maurice Karp playing two violin solos, the Wien- 
iawski concerto, and “Traumerei,” by Schumann. To 
the delight of the musical public, Miami is hereafter to 
have musical comedy, ufder the direction of the Florida 
Theatres Circuit. The circuit was organized recently, 
with John Robinson as president and Burton Mank, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The headquarters will be in Miami and 
the circuit is to include Miami, Daytona, Palatka, Kis- 
simmee, Titusville, Fort Pierce, West Palm Beach, Ar- 
cadie, Fort Myers, %t. Petersburg, Lakeland, Tarpon 
Springs, Pensacola, Ocala, Gainesville, and Tallahassee, 
Week stands will be made at each town in the circuit 
with a change of bill every two days. The promoters 
conceived the idea of establishing such an organization 
in Florida as a result of observations of evident prosper- 
ity aside from its climatic appeal. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.” ) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Antonio, Texas.—At the final meeting of the 
season of the Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1918-19: Julien Paul Blitz, 
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director; Mme. V. Colombati d’Acugna, honorary chair- 
man; Mrs. A. Zorkowsky, chairman; Mrs, Alfred Duerler, 
first vice-chairman; Mrs. Robert McGowan, second vice- 
chairman; Mrs. S. D. Barr, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Stanley Winters, recording secretary-treasurer; Edna 
Schelb, librarian. Mrs. Edward Sachs was elected life ac- 
companist, in recognition of her valuable services as accom- 
panist for many seasons past. Various chairmen of com- 
mittees were appointed as follows: Mrs. A. M. McNally, 
publicity; Mrs. J. A. Raby, courtesy; Mrs. Gay Russell, 
telephone, and Josephine Hornor, collector of fines. The 
chorus is an auxiliary to the Tuesday Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is life president A decidedly 
enjoyable joint recital was given in the auditorium of St. 
Mark’s Parish House, May 2, by Mrs. R. R. Carlyle, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Roy Lowe, contralto, assisted by Oscar J. 
Fox atthe piano. Mrs. Lowe’s deep, rich and appealing con- 
tralto was heard to splendid advantage in three groups of 
songs, including three beautiful numbers still in manuscript 
by Oscar J. Fox, namely, “Night Song,” “The Brookside,” 
and “Entreaty.” The last one had to be repeated, and 
encores were necessary after each group. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
beautiful lyric voice was charming in two groups, the first 
by Grieg and Dichmont, and the second two attractive 
songs by Kolar. She also gave encores after each group. 
Mr. Fox afforded adequate support at the piano. The 
Paulist Choristers, of Chicago, numbering sixty-five boys 
and thirty-five men, gave three concerts, May 3, 4, and 5, 
which will remain long in the memories of the vast audi- 
ences which greeted them at every concert, for at each 
performance there was a capacity house. Each program 
consisted of two parts: the first sacred, and the second 
secular, which gave opportunity to hear their remarkable 
work in two classes of music. Father William J. Finn, 
the director, has absolute control. One instant the sing- 
ing was fortissimo, and the next so pianissimo that a whis- 
per would be loud in comparison. The precision, the at- 
tacks, the releases, the breathing, and phrasing, were given 
with splendid unity. It is said that the Paulist Choristers 
have the distinction of being the only organization in 
America singing the very difficult Bach number, “All 
Breathing Life.’ The soloists were Frank M. Dunford, 
basso-cantante, whose splendid voice was heard in 
“Why Do the Nations,’ from “The Messiah.” The 
difficult runs in this number were sung with great 
ease. Mary Anderson, the accompanist, gave adequate 
support. Parnell Egan, tenor, appeared first in the duet 
“Hodie Mecum Exis in Paradiso,” from the “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” (Dubois), with Mr. Dunford. The 
duet and accompaniment of the chorus were delightfully 
given. Mr. Egan appeared also in solo in the second 
half of the program, singing “The Little Stars of Duna” 
(McGill), showing to excellent advantage clear, high tones 

a voice of decidedly pleasing quality. Hallet Dolan’s, 
a senior chorister’s beautiful clear and appealing soprano 
voice was heard in Del Acqua’s difficult “La Villanelle,” 
which has been a trial to more than one coloratura so- 
prano. The staccato notes and many runs were well exe- 
cuted. Walter Finn sang with sweetness Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” Each number 
on the program received such insistent applause that en- 
cores were granted after each one. A particular feature 
was the fact that after a short prelude by Miss Anderson, 
the ensemble numbers were sung a cappella. The soloists 
were Hallet Dolan, who sang “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” 
(Handel), with the ease and surety of an older person; 
Clay Hart, tenor, “Mating Time” (Eville), with a voice 
of beautiful lyric quality; Frank Dunford, basso-cantante, 
“Vulcan Song,” from “Philemon et Baucis” (Gounod), 
with excellent effect. As was the case at the first concert, 
the numbers were so loudly applauded that encores were 
necessary after each. ‘The third concert’s program con- 
sisted of numbers from the two preceding ones, with sev- 
eral additions. The “Marseillaise” was sung, with “Oh, 
Canada,” Canada’s new song, as an encore. This was 
sung at the two preceding concerts also. A stirring ren- 
dition of “The Star Spangled Banner” closed the program. 
The entire proceeds from all concerts are sent to the 
French Ambassador for the immediate relief and restora- 
tion of northern France. The choristers appeared under 
the auspices of the Catholic Woman's Association, Gussie 
Rowley, local manager———-The Tuesday Musical Club 
closed the season of 1917-18 with the following interesting 
program: Paper on “America as the Coming Musical Na- 
tion,” Mrs. W. M. Wolf; “Indian Summer” (Cadman), 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” (Arthur A. Penn), Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, mezzo-soprano; berceuse (Delbruch), violin 
duet, Corinne Word and Eunice Gray; cycle, “In a Brah- 
min Garden,” Virginia and F. Logan; Mrs. Hall, soprano, 
of Chicago (guest); “Masquerade” dance, No. 2 (Harry 
Patterson Hopkins), Agnes Krey, pianist. La Rue Loftin, 
pianist, substituting for Minnie Hirsch, gave a Beethoven 
sonata. The accompanists were Mrs. Robert Schermer- 
horn, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Floy Tarbutton and Oscar J. 
Fox.——Flora Briggs, pianist, artist-pupil of John M. 
Steinfeldt, played an interesting program before a large 
audience on May 7, at the St. Anthony Hotel. 

n Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 

Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope,”) 

Tallahassee, Fla.—The College Glee Club, consisting 
of sixty-five voices, produced Reinecke’s cantata “Little 
Rosebud,” under the direction of Henrietta Spragins 
Mastin, with the assistance of Du Bois Elder, reader, and 
also director of the school of expression. The soloists 
were Gladys Martin, Lula Mastin, Henrietta Evans and 
Minnie Nobles, all from Miss Mastin’s voice class. They 
evidenced the excellent work being done in voice placing 
and interpretation, while the chorus sang with good en- 
semble and shading. The cantata was staged with solo- 
ists and pantomime in costume, the chorus in white form- 
ing the background. The graceful dance of the good 
fairies and the characteristic dance of the flies were intro- 
duced and directed by Ruth Shearer, of the department 
of interpretative dancing. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa.—A crowded house showed its ap- 
preciation of the Concordia spring concert by demanding 
many encores from both the chorus and the soloist. The 
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chorus is in fine shape and has not in any way been 
affected by the loss of the men who have entered the serv- 
ice, as the gaps have been filled and an excellent balance 
maintained. The precision and tone quality, particularly 
in the bass section, was excellent, the Storch “Night 
Witchery” deserving special mention as a beautiful com- 
position beautifully sung. The program was_ happily 
chosen, light numbers used as contrasts to the heavier 
ones proving attractive to the audience. Miss Berry, 
whose soprano voice is much liked, sang several groups 
of songs, and was warmly received. 


Facts About Oliver Denton 


Each year brings heavier demands on the pianist. The 
growing popularity of ensemble music is training the ear 
of the public to expect bigness of tone and sustaining 
qualities which formerly were not demanded of the pianist. 
To meet the requirements of the modern standard one has 
to be a complete master of the instrument in a technical 
way and appreciate thoroughly its possibilities in a me- 
chanical way and encompassing this knowledge and ability 
one must be a musician in every sense of the word. That 
means talent, feeling, expression and the magnetic warmth 
which impels an audience to listen. 

Oliver Denton has every qualification demanded of the 
pianist of today. He has been in no hurry to make him- 
self famous or to commercialize his talent. He is an 
American with a full appreciation of the advantage of 
the musical background in Europe for the student, but 
only as a means to an end. His special attention now, 
is to get the best out of American composers as he be- 
lieves in the now of American music as well ag in its 
future. 

Being just over the draft age, Mr. Denton has not been 
called into military service, but his zeal for his country’s 
victory is expressing itself in volunteer work at the dif- 
ferent benefits and concerts for the soldiers and the relief 
work. When one visits the camps and reads the letters 
from the men “over there,” they will see how necessary 
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the music, so generously given by the noble musicians who 
serve where best they can, is to the men in khaki, 

Oliver Denton is giving the music lovers of this country 
a splendid example of what a man can accomplish when 
he goes about his work unhampered and with a perse- 
verance to grow along a certain line. 

Pure American in type, uncontaminated by foreign in- 
fluence although spending many years in Europe as a stu- 
dent, Mr. Denton gives one the impression of being a 
most satisfactory American and one who will be influen- 
tial in the musical world. 


Olga Samaroff Helps the War Chest 
(From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 14, 1918.) 

As the War Chest campaign, which opens May 20 and 
will last for a week, is a concerted drive for all legiti- 
mate organizations that do the work of mercy on the bat- 
tlefield, bring cheer and a touch of the faraway home into 
the life of the trenches and is heralded as “the greatest 
mother of them all,” it seems fitting that a woman should 
be the first one to contribute to it. 

The example was set yesterday by Olga Samaroff, noted 
concert pianist and wife of Dr. Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphiha Orchestra. When Mrs. 
Stokowski, who last Saturday was elected a member of the 
Women’s War Chest Committee for the district of Merion, 
where she resides, asked a campaign leader how much 
she should contribute, he informed her that a definite 
schedule of giving had been computed by the committee 
and that she was expected to pledge herself for an amount 
according to her income. 

“IT am a performer and have no definite income,” she 
remarked, “but I expect to earn $10,000 during my concert 
tour next season.” And whem shé was told that $so a 
month was expected from the man oF woman making 
$10,000 a year, she entered a pledge for that amount, 
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writes of the 
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Mason & Hamlin Co. 

Dear Sirs:—I have never before 
been so completely satisfied with 
any piano at my public concerts 
or in my private use as | have been 
with the Mason & Hamlin. | 
believe the Mason & Hamlin 
pianos are remarkable in all the 
essential qualities which go to 
make up an artistic instrument of 
the very first quality; they are, in 
my opinion, in advance of all others 
because of certain important struct- 
ural features (notably the Tension 
Resonator) invented and developed 
by yourselves, which in my judg- 
ment give the Mason & Hamlin 
piano an exceptional position 
among the pianos of the world. 


(Signed) 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
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Coaching in all languages, for songs, 
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New York Studio: 
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TEACHERS NEED THE 
FOLLOWING— 


Pedagogy and 95220 Modulations. Con- 
structive, Reliable and Penetrative 
Memorizing. 

How to Add Tone Colors to Their Pupils’ 
Piano Playing. 

Nature Music Course for Children under 


7 years of age. 
All may be studied at 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

New York City, June 10 to 29 

Chicago, July 8 to 27 

Asheville, N. C., August 12 to 31 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 

950-955 McClurg Bldg. 

218 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago, II1. 

109 W, 45th St. New York City 
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cians’ attention through the 
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which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triamph”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
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York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 
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CO-OPERATION THE KEYNOTE 
OF ST. LOUIS MEETING 





Musicians and Chamber of Commerce Meet to Discuss 
Musical Situation—Other Items 
St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1918. 

Keen interest in the subject and the way it was being 
handled was responsible for the generous response to the 
call meeting of the music lovers of St. Louis at the Musi- 
cal Arts Building on Sunday afternoon, May 5. Charles 
F. Hatfield had sent out a letter of invitation in the hope 
that there would be a response, but it is believed that the 
splendid audience that presented itself was quite beyond 
the expectations of the committee. Not only were there 
present officers from all the musical organizations of the 
city, the men chosen to represent the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the leading musicians of the community, but one 
noticed in the gathering many people who had no profes- 
sional connection whatever, but only a deep interest in the 
betterment of the musical situation as a whole, The pres- 
ence of these last mentioned was, perhaps, the most grati- 
fying note of the meeting. 

If it was interest that brought together that audience, 
it was co-operation that held it. The keynote of co-opera- 
tion was struck early and it was dominant throughout all 
the discussion. Mr. Hatfield was elected chairman and 
George Enzinger, president of the Associated Musicians 
of St. Louis, secretary of the meeting. Mr. Hatfield, in 
a few brief pertinent remarks outlined the musical situa- 
tion as it exisfS at present, with the various elements, each 
with a powerfu! potentiality but comparatively unimport- 
ant through lack of organization. He then further out- 
lined it as he hoped to see it exist very shortly through 
the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce, each musi- 
cal organization stronger in itself and the whole forming 
an important artistic phase which will dovetail as it should 
with the commercial interests of St. Louis. 


Municipal Auditorium Suggested 


The legacy of the past decade of musical development, 
a music festival of seven months’ duration at the time of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904 and the Pag- 
eant Choral Society, the direct result of the wonderful 
Pageant and Masque of St. Louis, given ten years later in 
the nner of 1914, was interestingly touched on by Er- 
nest R. Kroeger, composer and pianist, as a basic reason 
for every belief in the «pward trend in music at the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Kroeger’s declaration and plea for the cor- 
rection of most of the »resent difficulties was in his sug- 
gestion for a municipal auditorium. The lack of such 
facilities is responsible for the deprivation St. Louis suf- 
fers in not hearing such artists as Joseph Bonnet, eminent 
French organist now touring the country, but who could 
not be brought to St. Louis because there is no available 
auditorium, equipped with a four manual organ. Such or- 
gans are to be had but only in churches where admission 
fee may not be charged, thus entailing heavy financial 
obligations. Later talks by members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, A. J, Davis and Paul W. Brown answered Mr. 
Kroeger’s plea to the extent that a municipal auditorium 
has long been under serious consideration, that, in fact, 
blueprints are already drawn, the selection of site is prac- 
tically assured and it is only a matter of putting through 
the bill which will give the necessary $2,000,000 by mill 
tax, to make the auditorium a reality. Mr. Kroeger’s com- 
parisons with what had recently been done in Los Angeles 
and Springfield, Mass., had a very perceptible effect on 
the notoriously apathetic attitude of St. Louisans, regard- 
ing the more intangible necessities of life. What smaller 
and poorer cities have done, St. Louis can do and will do 
more, 


Joys of Public School Music Work 


The troubles and joys of the supervisor of public school 
music—on about a 50-50 basis—were exceedingly well told 
by E. L. Coburn, whose point of view makes him incline 
to a slight overbalance in favor of the joys of public school 
music work. His reminiscences of his initial performance 
with “five acres of boys and the dignity of Mr. Damrosch 
and his orchestra” were delightful and gave many of his 
hearers a fresh insight into music, as applied to children. 


Musical Division in Chamber of Commerce 

Former Governor Joseph W. Folk spoke at length of 
the need of St Louis for its own music and the benefit 
that was to be derived by the musicians and musical or- 
ganizations by membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 
A musical division is to be created in the Chamber of 
Commerce; each organization is entitled to a representa- 
tive and this body of representatives will meet and con- 
fer with the various committees of the chamber to present 
their problems and receive assistance in working them out. 


Open Discussion 

There was open discussion from the floor in which a 
number of musicians presented frank objections to meth- 
ods that had been applied at various times, principally in 
bringing strangers to fill places that it was believed could 
have been well taken by local musicians. Many who came 
to complain, remained to offer active service; such is the 
genius of Charles F. Hatfield in making one man see the 
other’s point of view. As is usually the case, when the 
other point of view was presented, the feeling underwent 
a swift change for the better. 


Heink Artist-Pupil in Recital 
Felix Heink, of the Heink Conservatory of Music, pre- 
sented Agnes Ruth Hoftinger, an artist-pupil, in recital 
Saturday afternon at Baldwin Hall. Miss Hoffinger, who 
is a graduate in piano of Professor Heink, in elocution of 
Mrs. Ledman, and-in harmony of Adele Neuwald, pre- 
sented the entire program. 
Committee of Five Appointed 
A motion was carried that Mr. Hatfield appoint a com- 
mittee of five to set to work at once to carry through 
the plan which will bring into line at the earliest possible 
date, all the musical organizations in the city as members 
of the musical division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Hatfield’s committee, as announced later, includes 
John Gundlach, former president of the Pageant Choral 
Society; William John Hall, former dean of the Missouri 
. 
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Chapter of the American Guild of Organists; Ernest R. 
Kroeger, pianist and composer; Frank Gecks, president of 
the Musicians Mutual Benefit Association and George En- 
zinger, president of the Associated Musicians of St. Louis. 
This committee is especially well equipped to handle the 
situation for the betterment of all the musical organiza- 
tions in St. Louis. 


Cadman Song Cycle Sung 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morning 
of the Year” was given by Mrs. Karl Kimmel and Mrs. 
J. H. McKelvy, with John Besse, John W. Bohn and 
Claude Saner with Edith Gibbins at the piano at the May 
morning musicale under the auspices of the American Uni- 
versity Society on Monday morning at the Wednesday 
Club. Mr. Saner, tenor, who was recruited from the ranks 
of grand opera and is now stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 
was thoroughly enjoyable in his solos. A large and rep- 
resentative audience was present. 


High School Pupils in Annual Concert 

Seven hundred high school pupils gave the ninth annual 
concert at the Auditorium of the Grover Cleveland High 
School on Tuesday evening, May 7, presenting in a way 
that was remarkable “Trovatore” in concert form. The 
leading roles were sung by Blanche Skrainka, Nellie J. 
Hartness, Sara M. Conlon, Glen Lee, Mrs. John A. Rohan, 
Dr. J. J. Kessler and Paul J. Weaver. But it was that 
chorus of hundreds of fresh young voices, sensitively re- 
sponsive to the splendid direction of E. L. Coburn, super- 
visor of public school music, that one remembers more 
than anything else. The series of annual public school 
music concerts consists of five and this year it was par- 
ticularly appealing, because an admission fee of 10 cents 
was charged for the purpose of donating to the Junior 
Red Cross the proceeds of the concerts. Between $1,200 
and $1,500 has been turned over to the Red Cross through 
the efforts of Mr. Coburn and his big band of little singers. 
Mr. Coburn hopes, through co-operation with the Board 
of Education, to secure the use of school buildings for the 
establishment of community centers for the coming win- 
ter. It is his belief that people have real need of a place 
where they may go and express through music the pent- 
up feelings so generally noticeable in these hyper-hysteri- 
cal days. Mr. Coburn, needless to say, is immensely suc- 
cessful in his community singing work and St. Louis will 
be very fortunate if he is able to carry on this plan. 

Z. W. B. 


Mabel Garrison a “War Daddy” 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, always very pro-: \lly in her sentiments, has 
been tireless in her efforts to supply the French and 
English soldiers with various material and_ spiritual 
comforts. Ever since the inception of the war she has 
been sending boxes of goodies and various knitted gar- 
ments made by her own hands. Feeling that she wasn’t 
doing quite enough to convince her civilized brothers 
across the sea that they had still another wholehearted 
sympathizer with them, the young soprano decided to 
become a godmother to a son of dear old France. She 
proceeded to write to friends abroad, hoping to be able 
to adopt some one that they knew about personally. 
An answer came in quick response to her offer, giving 
a long list to choose from, Just as a euphonious 
name had been selected and Miss Garrison had planned 
out many things for her future godson, her Uncle Sam 
intervened. He made his appearance by announcing 
his intention to join the Allies, declared war on Ger- 
many and made a public demand in large eight sheet 
bill posters for “U. S. A. War Daddies.” Although the 
little soprano was as sympathetic with her French cous- 
ins as before, she was an American and felt that her 
Uncle Sam’s demand should supersede that of “Papa 
Joffre.” And so she set about to find a fatherless but 
deserving nephew of her “Uncle’s” for whom she could 
become at “War Daddy.” 

On her recent Western trip, when she was dashing 
around filling engagements at the rate of a concert 
every other day, she appeared in joint new with 
Reinald Werrenrath in Des Moines, Ia. Des Moines 
is near Camp Dodge, and, as the artists had a few hours 
to spare, they decided to pay our soldier boys a visit 
and made arrangements to sing for them, At the camp 
Miss Garrison was presented to Mr. Werrenrath’s 
cousin, Capt. George H. Russ, of the 352d Infantry. 
To him she explained her desire to become the paternal 
parent to one of her country’s patriotic and deserving 
sons, and immediately enlisted his help. 

The result was that the captain found an orphan who 
was only too willing to be adopted by the fair and 
youthful prima donna. Since that time a certain Camp 
Dodge private has been the recipient of all kinds of 
gifts, including a large Christmas box containing a 
sweater made under trying circumstances. Miss Gar- 
rison took every opportunity offered her to work fast 
and furious so her newly adopted one would be sure to 
have a complete outfit. In fact, she claimed she had 
everything so well timed that she knew just which 
group was next on the program by the number of rows 
of stitches accomplished. 


Marie Tiffany’s Honorable Record 


Many artists are “doing their bit” by singing for the sol- 
diers in the training camps whenever the opportunity of- 
fers, but few singers would have a better record of regular 
work than Marie Tiffany, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
She has been singing in the camps in the vicinity of New 
York and for various war fund benefits ever since America 
entered the war. An idea of her activity may be obtained 
from what she did in the first part of May, singing six 
times within ten days. Monday evening, May 6, Wissa- 
hickon Barracks, Camp May (Navy Training Camp), N. 
J.; Tuesday afternoon, May 7, Navy Hospital, Wissahickon 
Barracks, Camp May; Tuesday evening, May 7, Sewall’s 
Point (Navy), N. J. (Scout Patrol Submarine Chaser 
Aerodrome) ; Wednesday evening, May 8, Army Ammuni- 
tion Base, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Monday, May 13 (Army and 
Navy Phonograph Fund benefit), East Orange, N. J.; 
Tuesday, May 14, joint concert wrth Archibald Sessions, 
Red Cross benefit, Jersey City, N. J. 
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MUSIC AND FASHIONS IN AFFILIATION 


Mme. Tafel Arranges a Féte Where Tone and Dress 
Mingle in Harmonious Fraternity 


That very popular and successful modiste, Mme. Tafel, 
anxious to contribute practically to the war charities, chose 
the Stage Women’s War Relief as an especially worthy 
beneficiary of her activities, and having secured the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of that representative body, organ- 
ized a concert and fashion féte at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
ballroom, Thursday evening, May 16. That beautiful room 


#3; 





was donated generously by Albert Keller, manager of the ° 


hotel, and Armand Vecsey, musical director, contributed 
his orchestra and his own leadership. The distinguished 
soloists who lent luminous eclat to the occasion were Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Maggie Teyte, and Max Rosen. All the 
printing was done gratuitously by the Eilert Printing Com- 


pany. 

When the large audience had assembled, Vecsey led 
the overture, a colorful performance of his own “Poisoned 
Flower” ballet music, which met with pronounced favor. 
Then Daniel Frohman made an interesting speech setting 
forth the valuable work of the Stage Women’s War Relief. 
He alluded also to Mme. Schumann-Heink’s wonderful 
work in helping the Red Cross and Liberty Loan drives, 
singing in the camps, giving three of her sons to the 
American Army, and in general comporting herself with 
such unselfish patriotism that not long ago Secretary Dan- 
iels alluded to her as “The mother of the American Army.” 
Mr. Frohman’s allusions to Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
to the fact that she had sung the night before at Camp Dix 
to nearly 50,000 of our boys brought forth resounding ap- 
plause from the audience. 

Max Rosen opened the program with Sinding and 
Brahms-Joachim numbers and delighted his hearers with 
his fine tonal quality and his musical delivery. Later, in 
three other vieces he scored another big success, and at 
both of his appearances was encored insistently. 

Charming Maggie Teyte, looking ravishingly pretty, did 
some Debussy in a manner so finished, so alluring, and 
so beautiful that the “bravos” of her listeners made a 
veritable tumult of approbation. Her hold on them in- 
creased with her irresistible rendering of lyrics by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Burleigh and Sanderson. 

me. Schumann-Heink, that grandly gifted queen of 
song, touched all hearts with “But the Lord Is Mindful of 
His Own,” Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert,” 
Weatherly’s “Danny Boy,” Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys 
Come Home,” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” She 
was in a marvelously mellow mood and not only her soul- 
ful tones, but also her eloquent presentation of the texts, 
gripped every one profoundly. She was cheered to the 
very echo. Experts were in astonishment over her reso- 
nant, organ like Jow tones and the delicacy with which she 
manipulated her head voice and ethereal pianissimo effects. 

Following the concert came “A Summer Promenade,” a 
fashion show, twenty-four pulchritudinous professional 
models exhibiting gowns designed especially for this occa- 
sion by Mme. Tafel and made entirely of American fabrics. 
When the exquisite modes, in all the recherche colors and 
designs, had been sufficiently admired by the female part 
of the gathering, a jury, consisting of Ethel Barrymore, 
Chrystal Herne, Mme. Namara, Clara Joel, Mrs. Shelley 
Hull, Elizabeth Risdon and Gladys Hanson, selected the 
prettiest gown in the collection, and Leonard Liebling 
raffled it off for the benefit of the Stage Women’s War 
Relief. The gown netted about $400, the fortunate win- 
ner being Commander Marks, who presented it to his wife, 
Lydia Locke. Dancing ended the very successful evening, 
which brought in about $1,500 for the war purpose which 
prompted it. 


The Liederkranz All-American 


The New York Liederkranz, one of the oldest, largest 
and most influential German organizations in the country, 
voted unanimously at its last meeting to thoroughly Amer- 
icanize itself. English was made the official language of 
the club, and the board of trustees authorized to 
select an American name for it. A new resolution was 
adopted of complete allegiance to the United States and 
providing for the expulsion of any member guilty of 
word or act hostile to the United States or its allies. Wil- 
liam Forster, president of the club, is a Four Minute Man 
and an associate member of the Liberty Loan Committee. 
The club at one rally pledged $110,000 for the Third Lib- 
erty Loan, and has contributed to many other war activi- 
ties. There are 114 stars on its service flag. 


Havana Luncheon for Campanini 


Cuba paid an unusual honor to Maestro Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, director of the Chicago Opera Association, when 
the artists and musicians of Havana tendered him a com- 
plimentary luncheon on Saturday, May 4. Among those 
present were Hubert de Blanck, director of the National 
Conservatory of Music; Eduardo Sanchez Fuentes, the 
composer; Benjamin Orbon, Cuba’s well known pianist; 
Guillermo Tomas, director.of the famous Havana munici- 
pal orchestra; Andres Anton, the celebrated tenor of a 
former generation; Artuto Bovi, the well known orches- 
tra conductor; Jose Giralt, the music publisher; Dr. Ygna- 
cio R. Weber, the Ricordi representative in Havana; En- 
rigue Fontanills one of the most prominent Cuban jour- 
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nalists; Gonzales de la Pefia, the brilliant Spanish carica- 
turist; Joaquin Molina, Albert Falcon, Laureano Fuentes, 
and Jose Veiga Gadea. 

In the speeches that followed high tribute was paid to 
Maestro Campanini as one of the greatest forces in the 
present day operatic world, and the hope was expressed 
that before long Havana will have an opportunity to 
witness performances such as are given by the Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Edmund J. Myer on the Coast 

Edmund J. Myer will close his studio, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, June 1, and start immediately for his ranch 
in the State of Washington. He will spend a short time 
there resting among the great wheat fields.in the “Big 
Bend” plateau of the Columbia River, and will then go 
to Seattle. June 24 he will open his studio in the 
Fischer Studio Building in Seattle for his usual summer 
term of twelve weeks. Mr. Myer reports the closing of 
a very busy season in his Carnegie Hall studio. He 
will return to New York and reopen his studio the first 
week in October. 


The Spielters Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Mr, and Mrs. Herman Spielter, of New York, cele- 
brated their silver wedding on Saturday, May 18. 


Musician-Psychologist Addresses Physicians 


By special invitation, and contrary to tradition, Daniel 
Bonus, author of “Musical Psycho-pedagogy,” addressed 
the members of the Decatur Medical Society on the sub- 
ject of psychic treatment of nervous and mental disorders 
For illustration, Mr. Bonus cited actual experiments and 
observations as a result of his experience in this field with 
teachers, artists and students. The novelty of a layman 
addressing a body of medical men attracted a good dea! 
of attention. The meeting took place on April 30. 


Ysaye Sells Flowers for Belgian Fund 

R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, is in receipt of 
the following tribute to the great Ysaye, from G, A. Aerts, 
the Belgian consul at Cincinnati: 

I take pleasure to inform you that Belgian Queen's Flower Day 
in Cincinnati has produced over $30,000 in a few hours. Before five 
o'clock every available flower was sold. The success is greatly due 
to the active part our friend Ysaye took in selling the flowers 
Best regards. (Signed) G. A. Agrts 


Alice Nielsen Ends Season 


Alice Nielsen will end her concert season at Augusta, 
Me., on May 28, by singing at an important special event 
to which the railroads are running extra trains from vari 
ous portions of the State of Maine. Immediately after the 
Augusta appearance, Miss Nielsen will leave for her sum 
mer home at Harrison, Me., where she expects to spend 
the warm months. 
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GALLI-CURCI REACHES SAN FRANCISCO 


Furore of Excitement Over Singing of Great Soprano— 
Managers Wagner and Behymer Planning—Just 
Off the Press—Miss Alchin with University 
of Southern California—Personal 


San Francisco, Cal,, May 13, 1918 
Galli-Curci arrives and the town is in a furore of excite- 
ment. Not since the great old days of Adelina Patti has 
there been any such sensation. Everybody who could get into 


the hall yesterday wags there; those who could not get in are 
ashamed of themselves for not having bought their tickets 

lhe auditorium here holds about 12,000 people, 
more including the great spaces allotted to stand- 
ing room, and not only was every available inch of space 
taken. but hundreds were turned away. An hour before 
the hour set for the beginning of the concert the street in 
front of the hall was jammed with a struggling mob, either 


mm time 
perhap 


trying to get in to their seats or trying to reach the box 
othece 

(On past occasions there has been much disorder in seat- 
i the audiences in this auditorium, but yesterday the 
management had arranged the matter systematically and 
there w no trouble. Of course there was the usual large 


number of late arrivals, and it was necessary to hold up the 
oncert fifteen minutes to permit the most of these to get 
eated And even then, after the doors were shut for the 
first number, there were people still coming in. There 
is a vast difference between the usual big success and a 
huge success such as Galli-Curci. The fact that her man- 
awer, Charles L. Wagner, was on the floor acting, as some- 
body said, as sort of head usher, greatly facilitated matters 
L. E. Behymer was also in view 

As to the song, why should I attempt to put into new 
lanwuawe what has already been said over and over again, 
and reprinted in the columns of the Mustcat Courirr, so 
that all the world might know, at least, the opinions of our 
most noted critics? I can add nothing to it. Indeed, in the 
face of such art as this, words fail. The writer feels in- 
tinctively that, whatever he may say, he will give a false 
impression. It is not meet that he should speak of technic, 


for Galli-Curci’s art transcends technic. Excellencies that 
one might point out in a smaller artist fade into insignifi- 
cance in this perfectly rounded whole. Even the voice 


itself is such that one cannot define its quality. It is more 
than sweet, it is more than luscious, it is more than pas- 
sionate, more than all of the usual words express. If any 
one were to ask me to describe this singing and this voice, 
and the personality back of it, I would simply say, “I 
cannot. Go and hear for yourself.” 

And it is no less possible to describe Galli-Curci’s inter- 


pretations. That she takes liberties goes without saying. 
All artists take liberties, which simply means that they do 
not sing or play in set tempo like a metronome. But with 
Galli-Curci it is something quite different. However long 
the pauses are, or retards—however marked the acceleran- 
dos, they always seem, not liberties, but amplifications, as 
if the singer had added something that the composer had 
omitted 

Yet, as I said at the beginning of this notice, I cannot de- 
scribe it, this voice, this art. It is too great for words. 

This concert was under the management of Frank W. 
Healy. 


Wagner and Behymer 


Charles L. Wagner arrived in San Francisco on Saturday 
and left for Los Angeles with L. E. Behymer on Sunday 
evening. With neads together, the two great managers are 
planning, planning, and all for the benefit of the fortunate 
music lovers of tnis coast. Galli-Curci, before this notice is 
printed, will have appeared in the Southland and again-in 
San Francisco. The latter seemed a real necessity in view 
of the great number of people who could not get admission 
to the first concert and, of course, the large number of 
people who will want to hear her again. This second con- 
cert is planned for next Sunday. 

On arriving here Mr. Wagner was scarcely given time to 
rest from the fatigue of overland travel before he was 
whisked away in an automobile for a trip over San Fran- 
cisco’s beautiful hills, one of the most beautiful trips in 
the world, for it commands a view of the great bay, of the 
Pacific and of the distant mountains. And it was, for 
once, a beautiful day, sunshiny, windless, and compara- 
tively warm (a rare thing at this season, which is here cold, 
windy and foggy). 

Galli-Curci said: “The view from Twin Peaks reminds 
me of the Bay of Naples more than any other harbor I’ve 
ever seen.” 

“Tone Plays for Piano with Original Verses” 


[ have just received from the press “Tone Plays for 
Piano With Original Verses,” by Adelaide Trowbridge, 
member of the faculty of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. This work, which is pub- 
lished by the Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago, consists 
of eight very small pieces for very small players. Miss 
Trowbridge contributed an article recently to the MUSICAL 
Courter in which she expressed, feelingly, her dread of 
fads. In these pieces she shows the same feeling. They 
are entirely natural. They are not compositions made up 
according to some set formula, but are just natural out- 
pourings of dainty melody. Some of them are harmonized, 
others are in one voice only, but these are so constructed 
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that the harmony suggests itself, and the melody is divided 
between the two hands. 
An excellent addition to child music literature. 


“It’s All Together and Over the Top” 


Another new work which has just reached me, also from 
Los Angeles, is a marching song by Estelle Heartt Drey- 


* fus, entitled “It’s All Together and Over the Top.” It is 


dedicated to “The California Boys.” 

This is a regular war song and a good one. It is based 
ona trumpet call, and has a sort of Celtic ruggedness that is 
very attractive. It should become quickly popular, especially 
as Mrs. Dreyfus is so eminently fitted to introduce it her- 
self. Recently she sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and her inter- 
pretation was highly praised by the entire press. Carl 
Bronson, himself a noted singer and teacher, writing in the 
Herald, said that she “sang the great audience to its feet 
with her stirring rendition.” The Examiner said: “Patri- 
otic zeal swept through the audience many eyes 
were filled with tears.” 

Miss Alchin with University of Southern California 

In a recent issue it was stated that Carolyn Alchin, the 
noted pedagogue, was to have summer classes at the Uni- 
versity of California. It should have stated that Miss 
Alchin would be with the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, which is not the same thing. The University of Cali- 
fornia is in the North, the other institution is in Los 
Angeles. The work done there by Mss Alchin in the past 
has made her classes and her book popular. She knows 
how to teach, and that is saying much, for there are many 
who profess to teach, and who themselves possess a really 
great knowledge, but who are entirely unable to impart it. 
Miss Alchin shows that she has this ability, in her book. 
It is written in such a way that any one who reads may 
learn. It is clear, complete and comprehensive, and simplifies 
things that other works make difficult. 

Personal 

In another column Ernest Elwyn Fitzsimmons, Seattle 
correspondent to the MusicaL Courter, gives an interest- 
ing account of the appearance in that city of Mischa El- 
man. In a personal letter, evidently not intended for pub- 
lication, but which is too good not to publish, he writes: 
“It was the best concert we have had here for some little 
time. He (Elman) was here for almost a week, and we 
had some great times together. His secretary, Harry Loeb, 
New Orleans representative of the Musica Courier, was 
our guest also. We had feeds, shows and musical even- 
ings together, and ended with a fine little formal reception 
for our distinguished guest in our apartment after the 
concert.” 


[Pacific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Room ata Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles: 2644 Green St., San Francisco.) 
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LOS ANGELES “DEADHEADS” 





Impresario Behymer Discusses Impresario’s Lot— 
Hears “Shanewis”—An Enemy Alien—De la Platé 
in “Stabat Mater”—The Zoellners Enter- 
tain Nevin 


Newspaper people all know what a delightful personage 
Impresario Behymer is to the interviewer. Mr. Behymer 
always seems to have a few moments for everybody, and it 
was in a most happy mood that the present writer found 
the busy manager one day this week. The brief conversa- 
tion turned to Galli-Curci and the expected and expectant 
crowds. Mr. Behymer laughingly told the writer, that if 
he granted all the requests for tickets that he has had, he 
weuld have more “deadheads” than he could afford. He 
then went on to say that never in his history as a manager, 
in all his long term of service, had he been so badgered 
for free seats. There is a huge pile of letters on his desk, 
which if the requests contained therein were granted would 
mean about yoo seats. It appears that everybody in the 
United States who has any claim, however slight, on Mr. 
Behyiner’s acquaintance has written him to please see that 
So-and-so is taken care of with a couple of good seats. All 
the employees of all the newspapers, even to the lads who 
carry copy, claim to have been of enough assistance to Mr. 
Behymer in some capacity or other to entitle them to seats. 
And to top the whole there came an ancient gentleman 
with a correspondent’s card to a magazine which ran some 
four or five issues back in the year 1885. Mr. Behymer 
says that the lot of the impresario is a tough one, but he 
is assured of one thing, i, e., that “oodles” of people have 
heard of Galli-Curci and want to hear her sing. 


Friday Morning Club Hears “Shanewis” 

Ethel Graham Lynde, with the composer, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, at the piano, presented a reading of Cadman’s 
opera “Shanewis” to the members of the Friday Morning 
Club on May 10. Mrs. Lynde has the distinction of being 
the only person, so far as the writer remembers, in these 
parts, who makes a specialty of reading operatic works 
with explanatory remarks. Cadman played the prelude, 
intermezzo and. the love scene, and as Mrs. Lynde read, 
he accompanied the words. He interpreted one of the 
songs of the people and demonstrated the idealized rag- 
time in Indian rhythms. 

We of Los Angeles are very proud of Mr. Cadman, for 
he is one of us, and his opera was written at his residence 
here. We also are proud of the distinction which has 
come to Mr. Cadman for his proving to the musical world 
two things: that a successful opera can be written around 
a modern plot, aud that an American can compose music 
capable of carrying that plot. 

The interesting announcement was made by Mrs. Lynde, 
that “Shanewis” will have fourteen productions at the 
Metropolitan next season. 


Rudolph Kopp an Alien Enemy 

By far the most exciting event of the week was the ar- 
rest and incarceration of Rudolph Kopp, one time solo 
viola of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and more 
recently leader of the very excellent orchestra at Sid Grau- 
man’s theatre. 

For some time, Kopp, who is an Austrian, has been 
known to have made indiscreet remarks, and his many 
admirers warned him to be more circumspect in his utter- 
ances, but it appears that the virus was too strong and 
would out. The musician went so far as to make the 
alleged seditious statements which in effect were, that he 
hoped the American soldiers on the transports would be 
sunk like rats in a trap, and other statements very dis- 
respectful to the President. As a climax to the affair, 
there was a very sensational arrest on Saturday evening, 
when, just after the first show was finished and Kopp and 
the members of his orchestra were conversing back of the 
stage, a United States deputy sheriff entered and told 
Kopp he had been spoken for, and took him to jail. 

While complete details of the affair have not been given 
out, officials admitted that the musician had been arrested 
on Presidential warrant charging him with specifically vio- 
lating section 12 of the President’s proclamation of April 6. 

It appears that Kopp applied for his first citizenship 
papers some seven or eight years ago, and although he 
has been a resident all that time, he never got his final 
papers. 

Kopp is well known in musical centers, and was a short 
time ago, as report has it, offered a position with Dr. Muck, 
of the Boston Symphony. 

Government officials declare that immediate internment 
at Fort Douglass, Utah, is the forecast of Kopp’s case 

De la Platé in “Stabat Mater” 

Charles Henri de la Platé won fresh laurels, when re- 
cently he took on short notice the basso solos in a per- 
formance of the “Stabat Mater,” given at Venice in the 
interests of La Monica’s very excellent band. The soloist 
who had been engaged for the part was unable to fill the 
engagement and de la Platé was hurriedly pressed into 
service. With but two days’ notice, the popular basso set 
himself to his task and gave a very fine account of himself. 
Other soloists who sang in the piece were Helen Newcomb, 
soprano ; Stella Thomas Deshon, contralto, who is an artist- 
pupil of Mrs. G. K. Bretherton; William Wheatly, tenor, 
and Charles Henri de la Plate, basso. 

Preceding the presentation of the “Stabat Mater,” La 
Monica’s band played a specially arranged overture to the 
sacred piece, and Ettore Campana, the baritone, sang an 
aria. Ray Hastings presided at the organ. 

The Zoellners Entertain Arthur Nevin 

The beautiful home which the Zoellners are now occupy- 
ing in Hellywood was made the more beautiful by way of 
special decorations in honor of Arthur Nevin, the noted 
composer, who was the guest of honor recently, when the 
Zoellners invited a company of Los Angeles’ most brilliant 
musical people to meet Mr. Nevin. During the evening, 
the Zoellner Quartet played a number of Mr. Nevin’s 
compositions together with other selections. Herman 
Seidel played second violin with the quartet in the absence 
of the member of the family who is the regular second 
violinist. es oy ; 

The Zoellners are rapidly becoming identified with all 
that is best in the musical and social life of Los Angeles, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


and those musicians who are so fortunate as to be present 
at these delightful musical evenings which the Zoellners 
have been giving every little while find that art atmosphere 
which is most enjoyable and refreshing, in the Zoellner 
home at Beechwood Drive. 


The St. Cecelia Club’s Program 

_ The St, Cecelia Club, a very popular women’s organiza- 
tion, held its regular monthly meeting on Saturday, May 
4, at the home of Helen Tappe. The program was made up 
of old French compositions. There were three numbers 
for voice which were charmingly presented. The “Voice 
Noel” of Weckerlin, by Mrs. Benjamin Blosser; “Ver- 
duonette” by the same composer sung by Eva Young 
Zobelein; and a fine trio, “Si mes vers avaient des Ailes,” 
Hahn, sung by Mmes. Ross, Kellogg and Sadler. 

Mary Goodrich Read presented in her usual happy way 
a group of violin selections: Couperin’s, “La Precieuse” 
and “Chanson Louis VII et Pavane.” 

For the piano, the quaint old “Pomponette” and favorite 
air of Marie Antoinette were interestingly given by Olga 
Orth, while Mrs. Fred Bacon Reynard played brilliantly 
the “Tambourin” of Rambeau. Mrs. Harry V. Baxter 
gave a sprightly rendering of the “Gigue,” by Lully. 

T. A 


SEATTLE ALSO APPLAUDS ELMAN 


The ability of Mischa Elman to arouse enthusiasm among 
concertgoers has been again conclusively shown not only 
in Seattle, but in the adjoining cities of the Pacific North- 
west. His annual concert occurred here Wednesday even- 
ing, May 1. . 

After an enthusiastic interpretation of his own arrange- 
ment of “The Star Spangled Banner,” bringing the entire 
audience to its feet, Elman opened his program with the 
Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in G minor. He entered into 
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the spirit of this classical work and gave it a wonderful 
interpretation. All the exquisite and beautiful motives were 
well brought out with a clear singing tone combined with 
excellent coloring. Three movements from Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” made up the second number. The con- 
trast was striking and the effect good. The enthusiasm 
shown brought forth many encores, for which Mr. Elman 
is most generous and gracious. 

A well arranged group followed the Lalo number, in 
which were two of Elman’s own compositions: “Deep 
River” (paraphrase) and “Tango,” Albeniz-Elman. This 
group was met with a true demonstration which proved 
to a certainty the appreciation of his art. The Paganini 
“I Palpiti,” which makes heavy technical demands upon 
an artist, was executed apparently with the greatest ease 
and exactness. Philip Gordon added much to the evening 
by his capable accompaniments sustaining the soloist at all 
times. 

Clide Lehman, an artist-pupil of Harry Krinke, was 
heard Monday evening, April 22, in a piano recital. Mr. 
Lehman has many promising qualities and his program 
was conclusive of his serious intentions. Chopin B flat 
sonata was his first offering, followed by groups of Liszt, 
Chopin and numbers by Debussy 

The Spargur Quartet gave another evening of chamber 
music recently. Its main offerings were quartets from 
Dvorak and Schumann. The success at other appearances 
was repeated. at this appearance 

A quaint and unique piano recital was given Friday even 
ing, May 3, by three pupils from the deaf class of Ora K 
Barkhoft. Those giving the program were Helen McLaren, 
Rose Pedigo and Willis Sherman. Other teachers present 
ing pupils this week in recitals were Mrs. W. M. Brown 
field and T. H. J. Ryan. 

The Musical Art Society met recently in a formal even 
ing and presented a miscellaneous program of local com 
posers EF E - 


PORTLAND APOLLO CLUB SINGS 


The final concert of the tenth season of the Apollo Club 
took place on Thursday evening, May 2, at the Public Audi 
torium, Under the expert direction of William H. Boyer, 
the organization sang “By Moonlight” (Spicker), “Suomi’s 
Song” (Mair), “Bugle Song” (Buck), “The Elf Man” 
(Gibson), “Irish Folk Song” (Foote) and “The Glory of 
God in Nature” (Beethoven-Pasche), and other selections 
As usual, the club sustained its reputation for well balanced 
and artistic singing. Fritz deBruin, baritone, was the 
soloist of the occasion. His splendid art was shown to 
advantage in “Visione Veneziana” (Brogi), and “In th 
Moonlight” (Haile). He was applauded vigorously. and 
responded with three encores. Edgar FE. Coursen and Wil 
lian C. McCulloch, pianists, and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist, 
played the accompaniments. There was a large attendance. 

Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, and Hiram Tuttle, the 
baritone. have been booked as two of the four soloists to 
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appear at the Portland Music Festival, June 6, 
The programs are not ready for publication. 

On May 9, the students of the Washington High School 
had the pleasure of hearing Neal-Simmons, soprano, in 
Indian costume; Robert E. Millard, flutist, and Ella Con- 
nell Jesse, accompanist. 

Ruth St. Denis, the noted dancer, is at the Orpheum 
(vaudeville) Theatre. hy ew 


7 and 8. 


MUSIC FIGURES IN OAKLAND CAMP 


With more than 5,000 delegates and members of 
auxiliary organizations in attendance, the fifty-first an 
nual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
ef California and Nevada, to be held five days, opened 
on May 6, in the Municipal Auditorium, with a recep- 
tion to the veterans. Headquarters were established, 
gratis, in the beautiful Hotel Oakland, through the gen- 
erosity of the management. Very fuil and varied pro 
grams were arranged for each day, including Grand 
Army Night, at the Municipal Opera House; Citizens’ 
Night, in the immense Auditorium arena; a grand pa 
rade, and a ball, given by the Daughters of Veterans in 
the Auditorium ballroom Serkeley’s welcome to the 
G, A. R. took the form of a patriotic rally at the Greek 
Theatre, when an elaborate program was presented 
Bands taking part in the parade and at some of the 
meetings were the Oakland Firemen’s Band, Technical 
High School Band, Daughters of Veterans’ Drum 
Corps. Old time music of ‘61 was led by Comrade 
A, S. Olney; community singing by Glenn H. Woods; 
Cray’s Orchestra played for the ball, and selections 
were given by the Carol Quartet tJarbara Miller, 
Edith Woodward, Marion Teller and Margery Kimball 


Oakland’s First Chautauqua 


Throughout the week of the visit of the Redpath- 
Horner Chautauqua several other events were drawing 
enormous crowds, particularly the mass meetings for 
the Third Liberty Loan and the G. A. R. convention, 
besides several benefit performances, so that the audi 
ences were far from what they should have been from 
the viewpoint of numbers; but without exception the 
programs were excellent and those who held season 
tickets made good use of them Musical attractions 
were many and included several well known organiza- 
tions, notably Cimera’s Band and the Ladies’ Regi- 
mental Orchestra Helen Cafarelli, Italian prima 
donna, was with the Chautauqua; also Gladys Yves 
srainard, pianist. Other artists included the Eve An 
derson Company, the Premier Artists, Clara Gray, con- 
tralto; Edna Wooley, singer of Indian songs Parvin 
Witte, tenor; Haberstro, basso cantante, composer of 
“My Soldier,” “Sunshine,” ete.; the Marr Entertainers: 
Reno,” the magician, and the Climax Company in 
“The Climax.” Added to these there were speeches 
and lectures by war heroes and others, including Dr 
Ira D. Landrith ' ; 


Musical Brevities 


= The third sacred concert was given on May 17 at the 
S edmont Interdenominational Church, the artists being 
. ? > , = 
nba tory . rig for five years soprano with the Opera 
jue, Faris; Festyn Davies, captain and song leader 
at Camp Fremont, formerly tenor soloist at Festival H ill 
during the exposition; Esta Marvin Pomeroy organist 
Kajatan Attl, harpist, and Elbert F. Cowen. violinist 
A newly organized band is the Moore Shipbuilding Com- 
pany’s Instrumental Band, On May 2 the young women 
and other members of the office staff presented it with a 
silk flag, the ceremony taking place before a large eg athe r 
ing of shipbuilders, ¥ 
Thousands of persons are enjoying each week the Sun 
day afternoon free concerts in Lakeside Park by the Oak 
land Municipal Band, under the baton of Paul Steindorfi 
Fleven children, pupils of Mrs. Orel Sheehen. played at 
a recital given at the home of Mrs. H. W. Bradlev. on 
April 27. At the conclusion Juanita O'Brien, eleven years 
old, was presented with an engraved pin by Mrs. Sheehe: 
for highest award of the junior pupils 


Mrs. Carroll Nicholson and Alexander Stewart pre 
sented Edith Woodward, soprano, and Marion Nicholson 
violinist, assisted by Doris Osborne, pianist, in a recital 
at Ebell Hall, on May 4 

The Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra, under the dir 
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All of the Red Cross War Fund goes for some relief 
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tion of George T. Matthews, is giving a musical program 
this evening, May 10, at Mare Island Encampment. 
Stella Margaret Jelica is singing at the East Bay Camps 
twice weekly, one of the most popular of her songs being 
“The Long, Long Trail,” which she has already sung more 
than a hundred times. This gifted soprano is booked for 
thirty-five concerts throughout California, and is also con- 
templating a tour in the East before very long. 


E. A, T. 


TACOMA ITEMS 


At the second annual all-college glee held in the audi- 
torium of the College of Puget Sound, Friday evening, 
May 3, the Sophomore song won the handsome pennant 
given by President Edward H. Todd last year as a per- 
manent glee trophy Rivalry between classes was keen 
Each class presented a college songs, original in words and 
music, 75 per cent, counting on the words and music and 

; per cent. on the presentation. The words of the prize 
song were written by Vera Sinclair and the music by 
Muriel Hover. Dr. Robert L. Schofield. dean of music at 
the Puget Sound Conservatory, Mrs. James West and Mrs. 
Phomas J. Gambill were the judges. Mrs, Lynette Hovins, 
soprano, gave two pleasing song groups, and the student 
body, led by Director Leon Bain, presented a delightful 
programy of choral numbers. Dr. E. H. Todd was chair- 
man of the program and awarded the song-prize pennant. 

In honor of the parent-teacher delegates who are in Ta- 
coma attending the annual convention, a large reception 
ind musicale was given last evening at the Commercial 
Club assembly rooms. Those assisting with the musical 
program included Mrs. Eugene H. Emmons, Agnes Lyon, 
and Sergt H. L. Perry, Camp Lewis, a general favorite in 
facoma musical circles. 

fuesday evening, May 7, the concert of the St. Cecilia 
Club, one of the notable musical organizations of the 
Northwest, was given in the auditorium of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, closing the club’s unusually 
active season, and proving a crowning triumph of their 
always popular song festivals. Though admission was by 
invitation only, the concert room and galleries were 
crowded. The event introduced to Tacoma’s musical pub- 
lic Ferdinand Dunkley, a musician of scholarly attain- 
ments, who has succeeded R. Festyn Davies as director of 
the club. The concert soloist was O. T, Wedemeyer, bari- 
of Portland, Ore., actively associated with the Port- 
land Opera Association and the Apollo Choral Club of 
that city. Finest among Mr. Wedemeyer’s offerings was 
Grieg’s descriptive “With a Water Lily,” delightfully given. 
Groups of Russian numbers were both happy in selection 
and admirably interpreted. Adrienne Marcovitch gave both 
the club and soloist artistic support at the piano. Obli- 
gato parts were taken by Mrs. O. C. Whitney, who pre- 
sided at the large organ. Mrs, James Eyre Macpherson 
sang the solo parts for the club’s choral program which 
opened with the usual “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” and 
closed with “Only a Song’ by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
‘The Dusk Witch” by Paul Ambrose. The audience of 
ruests rose and joined with the soloists and chorus as a 
nale in singing “America.” 

At two recent patriotic mass meetings held in Tacoma, 
it which Governor Lister presided, Corporal L. Donaldson, 
of Camp Lewis, profssioal trombone player, was soloist. 
Corporal Donaldson is solo trombonist in the orchestra of 
the Camp Lewis Liberty Theatre, having been selected for 
this position from many players of this difficult instrument. 

A large audience of music lovers attended the spring 
musical festival of the Chehalis Choral Society. The 
beautiful cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” was given, 
with George Wilber Reed, tenor, of Portland, and E. 
Hellier-Collens, of Seattle, violinist, as soloists. At the 
closing concert of the festival, Carmen Frye, Seattle pi- 
anist; George Wilber Reed, Mrs. Raymond A, Sullivan, 
and [, Hellier-Collens, violinist, leading soloists of Port- 
land, appeared. The dramatic cantata “On Shore and Sea,” 
was presented. Ferdinand Dunkley, of Seattle, directed the 
festival, 

Theo Karle, concert tenor, will go to Camp Lewis with 
the draft quota which leaves May 25. He was notified by 
the local board to report here, having been held liable for 
military service a few weeks ago. Mr. Karle is now in the 
East on a concert tour. 

Ethel McLanders, one of Tacoma’s well known pianists 
and teachers, left recently for a two months’ trip to Cali- 
fornia. She will go to Los Angeles in June for a six 
veeks’ special course at the Cumnock School in normal 
piano work, 

\. M. C. A. Building No. 4, at Camp Lewis, was dedi- 
cated May 1 with a delightful program given before an 
audience that filled to capacity the concert hall. The 
musical features were arranged by Katherine Rice, of 
Tacoma, Assisting were Mrs. L. L. Tallman, Mrs. W. D. 
Tripple, Mrs. W. J. Shedwick and Mrs, J. A. Wolbert. 
Miss Rice sang a group of songs and Katherine Robinson 
assisted at the piano 

The dedicatory address was given by Rev. James Crow- 
thers, D. D., of Seattle. A brillant feature of the program 
was the playing of Bayne Milne, a harpist of national 
reputation, who has recently arrived at the camp, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
ITEMS FROM SANTA BARBARA 


The final number of the Philharmonic course presented 
by Mrs. C. E. Herbert, was a violin recital by Mischa 
klman. This was Mr. Elman’s first recital in Santa Bar- 
bara, and he was greeted with tremendous applause. His 
program began with the concerto in G minor, Vivaldi- 
Nachez, and closed with the “I Palpiti” of Paganini. 

Paul Leyssac gave a recital of French numbers on Mon- 

day evening, April 22, at Recreation Center. His pro- 
gram included a reading of “Peer Gynt,” the piano ac- 
companiment of Grieg’s music played by Harry L. Brain- 
ard. Mrs. Walter Carrington sang two groups of songs. 
_ Esther Palliser, soprano; Walter Handel Thorley, pian- 
ist, and Leonora Pier, accompanist, gave a benefit concert 
for aid of needy families of enlisted men early in 
April at the Potter Theatre. 

Cecil Fanning gave a delightful recital at Recreation 
Center on Friday evening, April 26. His program was a 
comprehensive one and was greatly enjoyed. H. B. Turpin 
was at the piano. 

Mme. Melba, or Dame Melba, since that is her title since 
the title-of Dame Commander of the British Empire has 
been bestowed upon her in acknowledgment of the $370,- 
000 contributed by her toward the winning of the war, is 
now a resident of Santa Barbara. She is living at the 
Italian villa of Mrs. William Miller Graham, “Bellos- 
guardo,” and expects to be there until July. 

A garden party was given at “Villa Reposa” by Mrs. 
William T. Carrington, on the afternoon of May 1, for the 
benefit of the peasants of northern Italy. A program was 
sung by Mrs. Carrington which included Old Italian airs, 
a group of Debussy songs, songs by Teynz, and Irish- 
English folksongs. 

Frank St. Leger, Mme. Melba’s accompanist, was at the 
piano for Mrs. Carrington. This program was given in 
the music room in the garden. 

At a housewarming given by the Red Cross at its new 
quarters in connection with Recreation Center, an enjoyable 
program was furnished by the Clerbois Trio. One of the 
weekly events is the Sunday evening concert at the Arling- 
ton Hotel by this trio. Julia Claussen has recently ac- 
knowledged the dedication to her of one of Mr. Clerbois’ 
latest songs, “September,” and Leopold Auer has written 
thanking him for dedicating to him “Evocation,” a new 
composition for the violin. 

The closing Wednesday afternoon program for the year 
was given on May 7 by the Music Study Club. This is a 
vearly custom for the Music Study Club to offer its talent 
for the entertainment of the members of the Women’s 
Club. CG; & BD. 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB IN REDLANDS 


The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, appearing 
under the auspices of the College of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, gave a very delightful and varied 
program here. Louis Persinger, violinist, and Horace Britt, 
cellist, appeared as soloists. 

The third and fourth of the series of studio recitals 
given by pupils of Lucia Smith proved of much interest. 
At one Dean and Elnathan Wattawa presented a program 
of piano, violin and flute solos, piano duos and two-piano 
numbers. The last was given by two little girls of nine 
years. They presented a program of sixteen solos and one 
duo entirely from memory and gave also a demonstration 
of scientific memorizing. 

The May Spinet Afternoon, the final program of the 
season, was in charge of Miss Barnhill. It proved a bril- 
liant program given by two young artists from Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Hess, violinist, and Miss Jameson, pianist. 

The April meeting of the Redlands Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation was one of unusual interest in which Redlands’ 
musical problems were discussed. ae, | ee 


Music at the Rialto and Rivoli 


Musical programs at the Rialto and Rivoli Theatres, 
New York, this week are: Rialto—“Scheherazade,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, as overture, played by the orchestra 
under the alternate direction of Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat 
W. Finston. “A Son of the Desert Am I,” Phillips, Greek 
Evans, baritone. Intermezzo from Mascagni’s “L’Amico 
Fritz,” orchestra. Organ solo, Arthur Depew. George 
Crook is at the consol during the intermediary perform- 
ances, 

Rivoli—Overture, Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon,” with 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Erno Rapee alternating at the con- 
ductor’s platform, Paderewski’s minuet, two dancers of 
the Luigi Albertieri Ballet School, under the direction of 
Mr. Albertieri. Winifred Marshall, soprano, “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer. Professor . Firmin 
Swinnen and Uda Waldrop are at the organ. 


Mrs. Doolittle Entertains Oberlin Musical Club 


The Oberlin Musical Club of New York, at its last 
meeting with Maude Tucker Doolittle, 611 West 127th 
street, New York, enjoyed an interesting evening with 
Kathryn Kerin, pianist, and Jennie Louise Fink, soprano. 
The latter sang songs by American composers, including 
her own arrangement of Elroy Potter’s poem, “Intentions,” 
and a number of Jean Lindsay Carlson’s (O. C. M. ’o7) 
charming contributions. The composer ably accompanied 
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her own songs, as well as a number of encores. Miss 
Kerin played a Brahms ballade in D minor, a rhapsody 
in B minor and three Chopin etudes, with Liszt’s “Con- 
solation” in D flat as an encore. Mrs, Bristol, an im- 
personator, also contributed a few entertaining numbers. 

It is considered quite a privilege to appear at these . 
musicales, as Mrs. Doolittle, the president, has succeeded 
in presenting programs of uniformly high standard, as 
well as iurnishing discriminating and appreciative audi- 
ences, 

‘The last meeting ot the season will be held on June 11. 


May 23, 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


César Saerchinger 

“International Who’s Who in Music and Musical 
Gazetteer,” first edition, 1918, a volume of 861 pages, con- 
taining a great quantity of information on matters musical. 
There are 717 pages of biographical paragraphs, followed 
by a geographical index giving the names of some of the 
prominent musicians in foreign countries as well as in the 
principal cities of the United States, followed by a list of 
the principal music schools and conservatories in the 
world, followed by a list of the principal opera houses in 
the world, then the principal orchestras, the principal choral 
societies in the United States and Canada, the professional 
associations of musicians in the United States, the concert 
managers of the United States and Canada, ending with a 
brief list of international music publishers. The usefulness 
of this book will hardly be questioned and it must take its 
place as a needed addiiion to works of reference. Natur- 
ally a work of such range has a number of mistakes in its 
first edition. A book containing such an enormous number 
of dates and facts is never free from inaccuracies of some 
sort. The reader must learn to exercise faith when he con- 
sults such a book and hope that the particulars he seeks are 
right. On page 286, for instance, Louise Homer is a “con- 
tralto” in one place and an “operatic soprano” in another. 
On page 473 the address of Esther Palliser, who has resided 
in California for the past six or seven years, is given as 
London, England. Hamish MacCunn’s address is no 
longer London, as given on page 390, for the Scottish com- 
poser has been dead a few years. A. S. Vogt, the Toronto 
conductor and organist, gets two biographical notices on 
page 664, the first one being apparently a later version than 
the second one. On page 739 the one and only music pub- 
lisher listed for the vast city of London is William 
Roosey, who happens to be the managing director of Chap- 
pell & Co. and who has no connection with the music pub- 
lishing house of Boosey & Co. The Welsh singing teacher, 
Clara Novello-Davies, no longer lives in New York, as 
stated on page 460. The lady's correct address, however, 
is given on page 853. The violinist, Adolf Wilhelm), is 
said on page 690 to be “violin professor at Belfast Con- 
servatory since 1895.” The Mustcat Courter has a post- 
card from August Wilhelmj, written in 1905, giving his son 
Adolf’s address as Waterloo Road, Dublin. A little con- 
fusion on Irish affairs is excusable, however. Edwin 
Lemare is rightly called “a noted concert player” on page 
368, though his name is conspicuously omitted from the list 
of English organists on page 738, a list, by the way, con- 
taining the names of several organists who are dead. The 
address of J. G. Huneker is Brooklyn on page 206 and 
Philadelphia on page 776. The name of the Musica. Covu- 
RIER is omitted from the list of newspapers for which Mr. 
Huneker wrote. F. H. Torrington, founder of the Toronto 
College of Music, is no longer its director, as stated on 
page 793, for Dr. Torrington is no longer among the liv- 
ing. On the same page, 793, Edward Fisher is given as 
director of the Toronto Conservatory of Music in spite of 
the fact that on page 664 the director is said to be Dr. Vogt 
“since 1913.” The latter is correct, as Dr. Fisher has been 
dead for several years. 

Paderewski’s debut in Paris was with Lamoureux’s or- 
chestra, the composition was Schumann’s concerto, the 
concert hall was not the Erard, as stated on page 471, and 
the year was 1887, not 1889. Siegfried Ochs is no longer 
conducting in Germany, as stated on page 727. Frederic 
d’Erlanger had a German father and an American mother. 
He went to London when a young man and became a nat- 
uralized Britisher. He lives in London. If he is listed as 
a French composer, why is Moszkowski in the same list? 
See page 724. 

These mistakes may appear to be numerous when col- 
lected into one list, but in reality they are extremely few 
for such a huge mass of data. There are doubtless other 
inaccuracies which :will be corrected in time. Other bio- 
graphical sketches need extending and bringing up to date. 
The paragraph on Clarence Lucas, for example, contains 
nothing that was not published twelve years ago in Grove’s 
Dictionary. A perusal of the same dictionary will hardly 
cause the reader to list Melba among the singers of France, 
as is done on page 725. By what conceivable system is 
Mary Garden listed as a Chicago soprano and Nellie Melba 
asa Parisian soprano? Such a system requires explanation. 
Is the French tenor. Frederick Warren, the young man who 


“went to London about fifteen years ago to continue the 


studies he had begun under the late Frank Baird in 
Chicago? 








CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 


SOPRANO 


, “The singer with tears in the voice.” 


HARRY C. DAVIS, Manager 


We are willing to stake our reputation as music critics on the artistic possibilities of the Military 


Orchestra.—Musical Courier, May 2, 1918. 


LAMPE’S MILITARY ORCHESTRA 


J BODEWALT LAMPE Conductor 


For particolars address J. B. Lampe, 219 West 46th Street, N. Y. 
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Marie Antoinette 
66th St. & Broadway, New York 
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Reengaged New York Mozart Society 


Engaged as Soloist Biltmore Morning 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 7 E. 87th St., "Phone Lenox 2880 


A House of Most Refined 
Atmos phere. 


Noted for Its Cuisine. 
European Plan. 


H. Stanley Green, Managing Director 
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. School of Music and Arts 


= Lee STERNER, Bivocte 
el. 679 Riverside 


e ©. 96th 
Cental Past west, Cor. 95: A, Sutcot-town aensanth 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART *™ CITY OF NEW YORK 


Frank Damrosch, Director 
Provides Comprehensive Musical Education in All Branches. Endowed. 
ADDRESS: SECRETARY - 


VIGTOR HARRIS =2= 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHE 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Summer Session, June 24 to July 27 Catalog mailed free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hatt, Curicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 








THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
el. 3033 Columbus 








Directors: CARL HEIN AND AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Instruction in al] branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vor il eight reading 
rhirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CAT: 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 
SUMMER SESSION, SPECIAL RATES, JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
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ING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Longunges, School of Opera, Ideal Resi- 
dence epartment for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 

















MOADBOma 


142§ Broadway, New York 
Met. Opera House Building 
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Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
“lark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, 
Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, 
Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

SpeciaL Operatic TraInInGc (INCLUDING Action). 
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ARTIST. THACHER. DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 

Teachers’ Normal Training. 





Musical Psycho-Pedagogy ita" 


Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 
$1.15 Postpaid. THE MUSICAL EDUCATION penseins 00 


NEW SUFFERN BUILDING. DECATUR. | 
THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHIN SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 
Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


Cievetann, Ox1I0. 
Hermann O.C. Korrugver, Founder and Director 


Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Office, 208 Vickers Building, 6323 
Euclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 
PIANO 


GRANBERRY scicor 


Term i PIANISTS, 
Summer 


TEA 
The Faelten System, Carnegie Hall. New York 
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REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
| est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril 
lianee, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, di 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stae- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interes ted in a 
hooklet An Artist’ 
Touch’’—which I will 
gladly mail you FREE 
and which contains opin 
ions from world famous 

ists who use REIN- 
VIOLINS. 




















Keindahl Strad Model, $250 DAliL 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


Menona Drive, R. F. D., No.3 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Madison Wisconsin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 








Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY. MO.[ 
‘ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


Dancing, Painting, ete 
Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
JOHN A. COWAN, President 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, 
son and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog 


















me ONSERVATORY of MUSIC. rstaguisnten 186; 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress 

Half a Century in the Frort Rank of American Music Scheels 

All Departments 






Uusurpassed in Faculty and Equipment. 
Open Throughout the Summer 


Elocution—MUSIC— Languages 
Also Special Summer Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Location and surroundings ideal for summer 
For Catalogue and Circular Address 


study 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
SUMMER SESSION, June 17th to July 26th 
The Courses open to students during the session are VOCAL MUSIC, 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 


33rd Season, October Ist, 1918 Send for circulars and catalogue 














JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 













§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Warerooms: 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












Miso & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 
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- SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











